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ee  Wood  Tells  Details  of  Editing 
L  Metropolitan  Newspaper 


Regards  "Big  City”  Journalism  as  But  an 
Expansion  of  Small  Town  Practices  . . .  Seeks 
All-Around  Ability  in  Selecting  Staff  Men 

By  GEORGE  NORTH 


C  I’opy  desk  and  rewrite  men  rate  jobs 

1  f",  I  T  I  ¥  1  C  1  according  to  their  special  talents,  Mr. 

*  *J%^*fc***j^  Wood  likes  a  man  who  has  had  an  all- 

around  experience.  For  that  reason 
he  would  rather  not  start  “cubs”  from 
I*  ground  up.  It  is  a  slow  and  costly 

process  to  train  them;  experience,  say, 
in  a  town  or  city  of  25,000  or  more, 
smooth  off  the  rough  edges,  thus 
nOllSm  as  nui  an  'shortening  often  by  five  or  six  years 

,  O  1  time  necessary  for  a  new  man  to 

H  Practices  ■  ■  ■  Seeks  reach  Ws  peak  on  a  metropolitan  pa¬ 
per.  He  believes  schools  of  joumal- 

lecting  Staff  Men  academic  and  practical 

^  training  that  is  bound  to  be  of  great 

value.  Other  Scripps-Howard  news¬ 
papers  are  also  considered  a  good 
training  ground  for  World-Telegram 
men. 

watches  clo^ly  for  developments  and  all-around  experi- 

headlines.  Every  edition  ^jist  be  on  handicapped.  There  are  copy 

™„  who  T„„w  „oU,i„g  aba's 


EDITING  A  metropolitan  newspaper  out  late  at  the  theater,  a  prize  fight  or  watches  closely  for  developments  and  without  an  all-around  exneri- 

is  no  cinch  of  a  job  and  yet,  envi-  at  a  party,  it  makes  no  difference—  headlines.  Every  edition  must  be  on  handicapped.  There  are  conv 

Miing  all  the  tasks  involved,  Lee  B.  you  feel  he’s  always  on  the  job,  exud-  time  if  he  is  to  keep  pace  with  or  beat  know  nothing  about 

ood,  executive  editor  of  the  New  ing  energy,  popping  with  ideas,  elec-  his  competitors,  for  readers  look  for  a  reporters  and  rewrite  men 

ark  World-Telegram,  regards  a  big  trifying  his  staff.  Yet  there’s  not  a  certain  edition  at  a  certain  place  at  cannot  edit  and  headline  their 

city  newspaper  as  representing  in  ef-  reporter  or  a  copy  boy  who  cannot  a  certain  time.  Extras  are  rushed  to  copy.  For  a  man  who  wishes  to 

feet  an  expansion  of  the  duties  and  approach  him  when  he’s  at  his  ease  newsstands  whenever  some  sensa-  g  higher  position  in  the  oreani- 

raan  power  of  a  small  town  paper.  for  a  moment.  t'onal  new  story  or  striking  develop-  _ 


offc  World-Telegram,  regards  a  big 
city  newspaper  as  representing  in  ef¬ 
fect  an  expansion  of  the  duties  and 
man  power  of  a  small  town  paper. 

Not  being  able  to  perform  all  of  the 
duties  himself,  the  man  in  charge  of  a 
metropolitan  daily  delegates  authority 
toothers;  his  job  is  one  of  supervision, 
seeing  that  everything  is  carried  out 
according  to  schedule,  and  well  done, 
as  he  himself  would  have  it  done  were 
it  humanly  possible  for  one  man  to  do 
everything. 

Seeks  Balanced  Staff 

In  picking  men  for  his  staff,  Mr. 
Wood  holds  constantly  in  mind  the 
principle  of  balance.  You  might  take 
for  comparison  a  football  or  baseball 
team,  he  says.  You  don’t  want  a  team 
made  up  entirely  of  quarterbacks  or 
pitchers,  so,  on  a  city  paper,  besides 
departmental  editors,  there  are  col¬ 
umnists,  editorial  and  feature  writers, 
general  reporters,  a  rewrite  battery, 
beat  men,  “leg”  men,  “cubs”  and  copy 
boys. 

The  World-Telegram,  of  course,  is 
one  of  the  group  of  Scripps-Howard 
newspapers  throughout  the  country. 
Headquarters  is  at  230  Park  Avenue, 
New  York  City,  where  Roy  W.  How- 
wd,  editor  of  the  World-Telegram 
end  chairman  of  the  Executive  Com- 


approach  him  when  he’s  at  his  ease  newsstands  whenever  some  sensa- 
for  a  moment.  t'onal  new  story  or  striking  develop¬ 

ment  in  the  news  justify  them.  The 
public  must  be  served  and  rival  papers 
beaten  to  the  street. 

Acting  according  to  his  principle  of 


zation,  it’s  well  to  know  everything, 
Mr.  Wood  believes. 

Columnists  Sometimes  a  ''Headache” 

If  cubs  can  be  pretty  much  of  a 


balance.  Executive  Editor  Wood  sees  headache  to  a  city  editor,  columnists 


io  it  that  he  maintains  a  staff  large 
e.aough  for  all  the  specialized  work 
that  a  metropolitan  newspaper  de- 


are  often  much  more  so  to  a  managing 
or  executive  editor.  While  many  thou- 
.=ands  of  newspaper  readers  buy  a  par- 


mand.  Directly  responsible  to  him  is  ticubr  pa^erTs^eda^ 

City  Editor  B.  O.  McAnney,  who,  with  columnist,  as  for  example  Westbrook 
the  aid  of  assistants  develops  local  Raymond  Clapper  and  the  late 

r  ows  and  features,  with  the  exception  Heywood  Broun,  the  average  reader 
c,  departmental  news  and  features  differentiate  between 

News  from  the  city  and  telegraph  ^  newspaper  and  the 

desk  IS  turned  over  to  the  makeup 


Lee  B,  Wood 


ct^K  IS  lurnea  over  lo  me  makeup  expressed  by  the  col- 

editor,  who  plans  the  Ir^out  of  pages, 

indicates  the  type  of  head  on  each  confusion  on  the  part  of  readers  and 
story  and  turns  the  copy  over  o  e  subsequent  complaints  to  the  editor, 
head  of  the  copy  desk.  He  has  two  •  .  r.  . 

PS  istants  in  the  composing  room  to  Columiiists  often  become  so  pontifi- 
fo  low  out  his  “dummy”  instructions,  cal  that  their  columns  are  regarded  as 
,  .  1  r>  1.  somewhat  of  a  bore  when  they  are  al- 

No  Universa  e$  ways  hammering  along  the  same  line. 

The  World-Telegrams  copy  desk  is  They  must  know  how  to  change  their 
not  what  is  called  a  universal  desk,  pace.  It’s  a  tough  job,  of  course,  to 
editing  and  headlining  all  the  copy  turn  out  six  columns  a  week  ap- 
from  every  department.  Mr.  Wood  preaching  perfection.  There  are  good 
has  found  it  more  practical  to  let  the  g^d  bad  days.  Changing  conditions, 
sports  and  financial  departments  han-  jyjr.  Wood  believes,  sometimes  make  a 


^  ^airman  of  ^e  Exe^tive  Com-  ditk  of  A?eTm?n  editf  change  of  columnists  just  as  important 

mit^  has  his  offices  "nie  >s  read  the  morning  newspapers  and  has  eonv  fro^i  The  as  a  change  of  pitchers  or  back  field 

*t  125  Barclay  Street.  The  World-  ,  imoression  of  his  first  the  drama,  movie,  radio  sports.  In  the  next  few  years  Mr. 

Telegram  and  the  other  papers  in  the  ^  and  music  departments,  society,  wo-  yj^^^  thinks  there  will  be  fewer  col- 

ebain  are  conducted  on  the  principle  P  ®  advise  him  religious  and  sclmol  umnists,  that  only  the  better  ones  will 

Aat  every  Scripps-Howard  editor  is  ^ '  ‘  i  '  .  ^  .  i,  news,  as  well  as  special  editions.  The  j-e  retained. 

•utonomous  in  his  particular  field,  general  makeup  and  consult  departmental  editors,  however,  plan  Pegler,  of  course,  is  considered 


•utonomous  in  his  particular  field,  narHeTlaTJnrTl  thot  maT  be  ‘l^partmental  editors,  however,  plan  of  course,  is  considered 

r^ing  his  colvpns  freehandedly.  eontrovereial.  On  his  desk  he  finds  “'Y"  Pages.  “tops,”  yet  he  has  opened  himself  up 

Thus  it  is  that  Scripps-Howard  editors  .  '  .  .  '  Reporters  and  rewrite  men,  though  g  great  deal  of  criticism.  For  e  tam- 

libe„3,  inVet  tf..  publio-  ple  Lre  have  been  a  p^.esU 

SLraToXVtnheV'-ei.“.;  ^^t^rld!r fn’d “^11  "/eS  call  on  ,he  1?/ r.hTSe^«  Tn'd 

Weds  and  conditions  as  they  see  them.  Pf  P  „  .uLl  .uf  feature  editor  for  the  development  of  ^heir  nroclivitv  for  retreat.  Italian- 


— — >  O..U  wiiuiiiuiiB  os  iiicjr  sct;  iiieiii.  ,  pvprvthint*  in  tvnp  On  the  first  i - i - j  f  n  .  •  j  *neir  proclivity  ror  retreat,  itai 

^ere  is  no  headquarters  autocracy  to  .  J  , ,  ‘^P  ^  hunches  an^  fo  ow-up  stories  geared  Americans  feel  that  Pegler  hasn’t 


ia  iiu  iicrctuuudi  itria  ciuiucicity  bu  i  j  - - -  — - a-- 

cramp  their  style  or  restrict  their  ini-  P"®®  a'  to  the  news.  These  are  usually 

hative.  They  are  not  “branch  men”  interest  stories,  be.sides  the  lead-  illustrated  by  pictures  to  which  a  staff 

Wring  “canned”  or  standardized  edi-  stones  of  international,  national  photographer  has  been  assigned, 

torial  orders  from  higher-ups.  The  local  interest,  arid  the  days  mo^  Rewrite  men  are  assigned  by  the 

columns  in  their  papers  represent  rrnportant  picture  available  from  staff  ^^^1,  to  take  stories  over  the 

their  nwn  iiirirtmonf  ortrl  co.  photographers  or  picture  agencies.  nfione  from  general  reporters,  beat 


close  to  the  news.  These  are  usually  fgreutiated  sufficiently  between  Ital- 
illustrated  by  pictures  to  which  a  staff  Mussolini’s  Fascists, 

photographer  has  been  assigned  ^hey  say  that  a  whole  race  of  people 

Rewrite  men  are  assiped  by  he  indicted  because  some 

City  desk  to  take  stories  over  the 

phone  from  general  repor  ers,  serve  him  because  thev  can  Hn  noth- 


jhwr  own  editorial  judgment  and  se-  Photographers  or  picture  agencies.  phone  from  general  reporters,  beat  -,rhim  becausrffiey  ca;  do  noth - 

lection.  That  is  the  purport  of  a  state-  Discusses  Tomorrow  s  Paper  men  (covering  City  Hall,  the  Federal  ^hout  it. 

®ent  of  policy  drawn  up  more  than  Having  perused  and  checked  up  all  and  State  buildings.  Police  Headquar-  '  , 

ten  years  ago  for  Scripps-Howard  ad-  this  material,  Mr.  Wood  then  holds  ters  and  courts),  “leg”  men  and  cubs.  Meanwhile,  Mr.  Wood  looks  for  a 
t.  _ r _ _  _ revival  of  interest  m  the  editorial 


pnone  irom  genei  ai  x epo™,  ueax  him  because  they  can  do  noth- 

men  (covering  City  Hall,  tl^  Federal  ^hout  it. 


''ertiser.s  and  prospective  space-buyers,  editorial  conferences  which  are  at-  They  must  be  accurate  and  speedy,  eviva  o  meres  m  e  e  i  oria 

.  When  Mr.  Wood  arrives  at  the  office  tended  by  the  city,  telegraph  and  and  have  imagination,  for  Mr.  Wood 

®  the  morning,  he  strides  through  the  makeup  editors.  He  must  work  fast,  continually  encourages  a  bright  and  ®  “i  g  out  forcefully  m  their  com- 

•ong  city  room  like  a  soldier  on  the  there  is  no  time  for  second  guesses,  for  virile  style,  which  he  seeks  also  to  ^^^t  on  the  news  of  the  moment  He 

marrfi  luLu  » _ _ _ ic  ryy.h.A  rxxflpotpd  in  headlines.  For  indi-  encourages  World-Telegram  editorial 


®arch.  You’d  think  he  was  from  soon  after  the  first  edition  is  rushed  have  reflected  in  headlines.  For  indi-  encourages  world- leiegram  editorial 
Texas  or  the  great  Wild  West— a  cow-  to  his  desk  and  he  has  gone  through  viduality  of  style,  witness  the  witty  writers  to  make  their  own  investiga- 
Puncher,  perhaps.  He  is  more  than  it  from  first  page  to  last,  he  talks  with  treatment  of  weather  reports.  fir^-hand  so  that  the  PaP" jnay 

feet  tall  and  weighs  more  than  200  editorial  writers  and  cartoonists,  map-  Men  are  selected  for  work  on  the  complete  facts  before  it  takes  an 

Founds.  His  coat  is  off  and  there’s  a  ping  out  with  them  their  work  for  the  World-Telegram  after  investigation  of  ^  ’ ,  ,.  ,  ,  „  .  , 

rigar  between  his  teeth.  He  means  morrow.  There  are  seven  to  ten  edi-  their  background  and  experience.  It’s  Wood  doesn  t  feel  tnat  day 

(Continued  on  page  33) 


between  his  teeth.  He  means  morrow.  There  are  seven  to  ten  edi- 
ousiness.  Whether  or  not  he  has  been  tions  during  the  day  and  each  one  he 


cn  a  trial-and-error  basis.  Though 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHEI 


Introduces  Bill 
To  Eliminate 
Tax  Exempt  Ads 


California  Representative 
Would  Allow  $100,000 
Deduction  Annually 


tioned  not  because  of  any  moral 
aspect,  but  simply  to  indicate  a  large 
source  of  tax  income.  This  bill  is 
but  one  of  several  I  have  written 
which,  all  told,  would  raise  over  a 
billion  dollars  in  revenue  without  in¬ 
jury  to  the  consumer  purchasing  pow¬ 
er  of  the  nation.” 


ABC  Changes  Rule 

Washington,  D.  C.,  Dec.  10 — Pro-  On  Outside 

ceeding  upon  the  theory  that  many  _  ,  , 

firms  will  seek  to  avoid  payment  of  InVeStiaatlOnS 
defense  taxes  by  engaging  in  large-  ~ 

scale  good  will  advertising  and  de-  Directors  Adopt  New 

ducting  the  cost  from  taxable  in-  fiy-Law  .  .  .  Next  Meeting 

come  under  the  heading  of  business  * 

expense,”  Rep.  Jerry  Voorhis  of  Cali-  In  Ponte  Vedra,  Cal. 

fomia,  has  introduced  a  bill  to  wipe  _.  ^  r 

out  that  exemption.  of  the  Audit  Bureau  of 

As  a  substitute,  his  bill,  introduced  Circulations  adopted  a  new  by-law 


By-Law  .  .  .  Next  Meeting 
In  Ponte  Vedra,  Cal. 


Directors  of  the  Audit  Bureau  of 


‘‘by  request,”  would  allow  a  deduc-  changed  Bureau  rules  governing 

tion  up  to  $100,000  annually  to  cover  outside  invesUgations  at  a  ineeting 
advertising  outlays.  jJ^the  board  held  m  New  York  City, 

To  Tax  Billboards  by-law  provides  for  the 

Coupled  with  these  proposals  is  a  appointment  of  a  committee  to  con- 
suggested  tax  of  $1  a  year  for  each  s^lt  with  the  Bureau’s  managing  di¬ 


billboard  bearing  advertising.  rector  in  determining  whether  an  out- 

The  measure  not  only  aims  to  pre-  gj^je  investigation  shall  be  made  and 
(nt  unlimited  investment  m  adver-  terms  and  conditions  under  which  it 
ling,  but  also  strikes  at  “uneco-  ghall  be  conducted, 
imic  advertising  expense  engaged  l  x  n 

ir.hu.nr.  ur.A  Moiiibor  Moy  Roquost  It 


vent  ‘‘unlimited  investment  in  adver¬ 
tising,”  but  also  strikes  at  “uneco¬ 
nomic  advertising  expense  engaged 
in  by  the  liquor,  tobacco,  and  luxury 
trades.”  The  section  dealing  with 


Rules  governing  outside  investi- 


billboard  taxes  is  designed,  according  S^tions  were  re- worded  to  permit  a 


to  the  preamble,  to  discourage  ad¬ 
vertising  on  the  public  highways. 
The  proposed  declaration  of  policy 


Bureau  member  to  make  a  written 
request  for  such  an  investigation 
within  30  days  after  a  Publisher’s 
Statement  or  an  Audit  Report  has 


would  find  “that  some  taxpayers  are 

j  f  i.  u  j  been  released,  or  for  the  Bureau  it- 

and  for  many  years  have  been  avoid-  ,,  -.u  *  f  • 

i  Jn.  ,r.u\rir.a  u.ri.u.,u.  “If,  With  the  consent  of  a  majority 


ing  income  taxes  by  making  extrava¬ 
gant  investments  in  good-will  adver- 


of  the  investigation  committee,  to 


tising;  that  the  graduated  levies  of  ^  social  investigation  on  such 

_ _ 1 _ terms  and  conditions  as  the  board 


the  new  defense  taxes  wUl  be  largely  ,"i.  ,  as  me  ooaro 

nullified  if  unlimited  deductions  for  d“-“tors  or  the  investigation  corn- 


advertising  expense  are  permitted  in 
computing  taxable  net  income;  that 


mittee  shall  determine. 

The  board  amended  Article 


muX  of  the  adve;S;ing^^^^^^^  the  by-laws  by  adding  the  following 

by  the  liquor,  tobacco,  and  luxury  f ^vestiga- 
-  -  tion  committee: 


trades  is  an  economic  waste  not  per¬ 
mitted  in  other  countries;  and  that 
advertising  on  the  public  highways  is 
a  partial  use  of  the  public  domain  and 
advertisers  are  fairly  chargeable 
therefor.” 

All  Publicity  Expense 

Covered  by  the  term  advertising 
would  be  all  expense  which  pub¬ 
licizes  within  the  boundaries  of  the 
United  States  a  business  or  its  prod¬ 
ucts.  It  includes  radio,  publications, 
posters,  and  notices  except  items  on 
office  stationery;  also  lobbying  ex¬ 
penses  and  attorney’s  fees  directed 
toward  the  influencing  of  legislation. 

Billboards  would  include  all  posted 
material  visible  from  a  public  high¬ 
way,  except  signs  or  posters  which 
advertise  a  business  conducted  or  a 
product  sold  on  the  premises. 

Representative  Voorhis  has  referred 
all  inquiries  to  Robert  Bell,  a  St. 
Paul,  Minn.,  attorney  temporarily  re¬ 
siding  in  Washington.  Bell  has  no 
office  in  this  city.  He  is  the  author  of 
the  bill  and  it  was  at  his  request  that 
Voorhis  introduced  it. 

Bell’s  sister.  Miss  Marianne  Bell,  is 
a  special  attorney  in  Thurman  Ar¬ 
nold’s  anti-trust  division  in  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Justice.  She  explained 
that  she  has  only  a  casual  knowledge 
of  the  bill,  that  it  was  drawn  by  her 
brother  and  submitted  to  the  Con¬ 
gressman  on  his  own  responsibility, 
and  is  in  nowise  a  matter  having  con¬ 
nection  with  her  employment  in  the 
anti-trust  division. 

Mr.  Bell  said  there  is  no  prospect 
of  committee  consideration  at  the 
current  session  of  Congress,  but  he 
intends  to  press  for  action  in  1941. 

“This  bill  is  not  aimed  at  any  class 
or  business,  but  is  intended  to  tap  a 
big  source  of  tax  revenue.  Tobacco, 
liquor  and  luxury  advertising  is  men- 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
CALENDAR 

Doc.  26-28 — American  Mar¬ 
keting  Assn.,  convention,  Chi¬ 
cago. 

Dec.  27-29 — American  Assn, 
of  Schools  and  Departments  of 
Journalism  and  the  American 
Assn,  of  Teachers  of  Journalism, 
Hotel  New  Yorker,  New  York. 

Jan.  6,  1941 — New  Jersey 
Press  Assn.,  meeting,  Walt  Whit¬ 
man  Hotel,  Camden. 

Jan.  13 — National  Retail  Dry 
Goods  Assn.,  30th  annual  con¬ 
vention,  New  York. 

Jan.  16-18  —  North  Carolina 
Newspaper  Institute,  annual 
meeting.  University  of  North 
Carolina,  Chapel  Hill  and  Dur¬ 
ham. 

Jan.  16-18 — Kentucky  Press 
Assn.,  annual  mid-winter  meet¬ 
ing,  Louisville. 


TNEC  Report  Hint 
At  Federal  Curb 
On  Advertising 


Says  Price  Competition  ok 
Product  Information  Must 
Be  Maintained 


the  Bureau  on  outside  investigations 
to  read  as  follows: 


A  hint  that  federal  legislation 
be  enacted  to  prevent  manufaciurtn 
particularly  those  in  the  drug  l". 
cosmetic  fields,  from  using  adverL: 
ing  to  destroy  price  competition  i 
m.ade  in  a  recent  report  issued  by  ii 
Temporary  National  Elconomic  6.- 
mittee.  The  report,  prepared  by 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  also  indi 
cates  that  the  federal  government  za 
soon  require  manufacturers  to  furr.:; 
consumers  with  more  adequate  infer 
mation  about  their  products. 

“The  less  desirable  aspects  of  i; 
trend  toward  competitive  reorient 
tion,”  the  report  says,  “are  stimula:e( 
by  at  least  two  avoidable  conditic.-j 
One  of  these  is  the  concerted  or  co". 
sive  effort  of  certain  business  firms  :i 


“(1>)  Within  thirty  days  following  the  re-  .  ix  e  *  •  u  •  t*  * 
lease  by  the  Bureau  of  a  Publisher’s  State-  SlVe  effort  of  certain  business  firms 
ment  or  an  Audit  Report,  any  member  may  prevent  the  USe  of  sales  tacticS  whi:i 
file  with  the  Bureau  a  written  request  for  a  they  deem  inexpedient.  The  secar.( 
special  investigation  of  the  circulation  covered  js  the  inadequate  information  of  r.c; 
by  such  Publisher's  Stau^ent  or  Audit  Re-  consumers  with  regard  to  the  cha- 
port.  Such  request  shall  be  supported  by  cvi-  c  *1  j***  tx  j 

dence  showing  that  such  special  investigation  SCter  of  the  commodities  offered  : 
is  warranted.  If,  in  the  opinion  of  the  man-  the  market. 

aging  director  and  the  investigation  commit-  Corroctivo  Measures  Sets 

tee,  the  evidence  submitted  warrants  such 

investigation,  the  same  shall  be  made,  pro-  _  Both  Of  these  are  appropriate  S.j- 
vided  the  member  requesting  such  investiga-  jects  of  public  COncem,”  the  repr 
tion  shall  first  execute  an  agreement  to  pay  adds.  “Both  may,  to  an  extent,  yit.t 


the  expenses  of  such  investigation  if,  after  the  corrective  governmental  measures. 


same  has  been  made,  the  managing  director  ^he  report  Says  that  although  ^ 

finds  that  the  investigation  has  not  been  justi-  .  ,  7®“ 

fied,  and  in  such  case  the  cost  of  such  special  prices  of  nationally-advertised  (krg 
investigation  shall  be  assessed  against  the  and  toiletries  are  materially  hig-he: 
member  requesting  such  special  investigation,  than  identical  but  Unbranded  me:- 


than  identical  but  imbranded  mer-l 


If,  in  the  opinion  of  the  managing  director,  chandise,  much  of  the  resulting  prof.j 


“When  and  as  a  special  investigation  of 
the  circulation  covered  by  a  Publisher’s 
Statement  or  an  Audit  Report  is  requested 
by  a  member  or  when  the  managing  director 
is  of  the  opinion  that  a  special  investigation 
of  the  circulation  covered  by  a  Publisher’s 
Statement  or  Audit  Report  is  advisable  or 
necessary  then  and  in  cither  of  such  events  it 
shall  be  the  duty  of  the  managing  director  to 
advise  the  president  that  such  request  has 
been  made  or  that  such  special  investigation  is 
advisable  or  necessary.  The  president  shall 
forthwith  appoint  a  committee  consisting  of 
three  members  to  l)e  designated  as  the  investi¬ 
gation  committee.  The  chairman  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  shall  be  a  member  of  the  board  of 
directors.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  such  com¬ 
mittee  to  consult  with  and  advise  the  manag¬ 
ing  director  as  to  whether  or  not  in  any  par- 


the  investigation  has  been  justifi^.  the  c^t  advertising  ar.f 

shall  be  assessed  against  the  publication  in-  ,  .  111.1 

vestigated.  If  more  than  one  publication  is  Sales  campaigns  and  elaborate  p3ck- 
involved  in  such  special  investigation,  the  cost  &Smg. 

shall  be  assessed  against  all  publications  in-  The  report  admits  that  advertisir.^ 
volved  in  proportions  considered  by  the  man-  jg  Valuable  in  building  Up  gOod  w;] 
aging  dirwtor  to  be  just  in  view  of  the  facts  ^  p^gduct  and  that  the  growth  cf 

determined.  If  any  memlicr  involved  at  any  ,  ^  j  ..  •  1  .  • 

time  considers  the  apportionment  of  the  ex-  SUCh  mass  production  industries  aS J.e 
pense  or  cost  unjust,  such  member  may  api>eal  automotive  and  electrical  house.. 
to  the  board  of  directors  for  a  revision.  equipment  fields  has  been  facilitateJ 


automotive  and  electrical  househ:.:! 
equipment  fields  has  been  facilitateJi 


“(hi)  The  hoard  of  directors  or  the  manag-  Ijy  intensive  USe  of  advertising,  hi 


ing  direetc^  by  and  with  the  consent  of  a  however,  questions  the  accuracy  :: 

majority  of  the  members  of  the  investigation  , _ .  .  J*  •  j 

committee  may  cause  to  be  made  a  special  in-  advertising.  Intensive  advert 
vestigation  at  any  time  of  the  circulation  set  Campaigns  are  frequently  accepted  by 
forth  in  any  Publisher’s  Statement  or  Audit  the  public  with  somewhat  more  Cred- 
Report,  irrespective  of  whether  or  not  a  re-  ence  than  their  accuracy  warratiti 
quest  for  the  same  has  been  made  by  a  mem-  .j.he  Consumer  should  be  in  a  positr 
lier,  and  such  special  investigation  shall  be  .  •  aU  •  ’C  t  o/lw- 


Der,  ana  suen  special  invesiigaiion  snaii  i>c  .  •  xi.  •  -c  r  ..J.ra*  I 

made  on  such  terms  aii.l  conditions  as  the  *0  appraise  the  Significance  of  adve.-l 


board  of  directors  or  the  investigation  com-  tising  claims  and  of  brand  Minti 
mittee  shall  determine.  The  findings  of  such  against  a  background  of  authentic 
sjiecial  investigation  shall  not  be  disclosed  product  information.” 
without  the  approval  of  the  investigation  coni- 


ticular  case  a  special  investigation  shall  be  directors.” 


made  and  to  fix  and  determine  the  terms  and 
conditions  under  which  it  shall  be  made.” 


After  adopting  the  resolution,  the  PHOTOGRAPHERS  ELECT 

directors  of  the  Audit  Bureau  of  Cir-  Hugo  C.  Johnson  of  Parantoun- 
culations  voted  to  hold  their  next  News  last  week  was  elected  presides 
regular  meeting,  Feb.  21-22,  at  Ponte  of  the  White  House  News  Photop;«' 


The  directors  also  resolved  to 
amend  sub-section  (b)  of  Section  9, 


Article  1,  Chapter  D,  of  the  rules  of  Vedra  Beach,  Fla. 
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one  with  five  times  more  jwwer  au 
affiliated  with  the  Columbia  Bma 
casting  System. 
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National  Advertising  Problems 
Discussed  by  Agency  Leaders 

Some  Believe  That  Handling  of  Newspaper 
Schedules  Is  Costlier  Than  Magazine 
Campaigns  or  Radio  Programs 

By  WARREN  L.  BASSETT 

A  RATHER  GENERAL  belief  that  that  the  newspapers  will  suffer  ac-  Q.  4. — Generally  speaking  this  ha!s 
newspaper  advertising  is  somewhat  cordingly.  It  is  my  feeling  that  what  its  advantages  and  disadvantages.  Its 
costlier  to  prepare  and  place  than  the  newspaper  should  strive  toward  principal  advantage  would  be  to  the 


are  largely  small  space  in  a  large  list 
of  hometown  pap>ers.  In  metrojxjlitan 
papers  the  cost  is  the  same  as  for 
magazines.  In  general,  it  costs  more 
to  handle  radio  due  to  the  necessity  of 
premium  for  a  hook,  and  other  ob¬ 
vious  reasons. 

Q.  2. — It  would  be  a  great  help  and 
remove  the  principal  cause  of  our 
present  losses  from  handling  news¬ 
paper  copy.  It  would  greatly  en¬ 
courage  smaller  accounts  using  news¬ 
papers. 

Q.  3. — From  no  differential  on  flat 
rate  to  20  to  40%  on  daily  use  by 
retailers  seems  reasonable  to  me. 

Q.  4. — On  second  thought  it  would 
be  a  great  advantage  in  encouraging 
constant  use  of  newspapers,  the  real 
secret  of  radio  success, 

G.  E.  HARRIS 


magazine  copy  or  radio  programs  is 
expressed  by  advertising  agency 
executives  whose  replies  to  EIditor  & 
Publisher’s  recent  questionnaire  are 
carried  on  this  page,  A  number  of 
those  replying,  however,  made  the 
reservation  that  it  depends  on  the 
factors  involved  in' specific  campaigns. 
The  questions  presented  to  a  large 
number  of  the  leading  advertising 
agencies  of  the  country  are  presented 
below.  The  replies  of  a  dozen  promi¬ 
nent  agency  men  were  carried  in  last 
week’s  issue. 


are  two  things:  first  of  all,  make  the 
reader  pay  more  of  the  freight  and  in 
turn  reduce  the  rate  structure  so  that 
the  costs  will  give  the  newspaper  an 
advantage  over  other  media  and.  sec¬ 
ond.  build  up  the  editorial  and  phy¬ 
sical  appearance  of  the  paper  so 
attractive  that  a  larger  and  more  in¬ 
tense  traffic  may  be  obtained  through 
the  newspaper  piages  and  accordingly 
place  the  newspaper  in  a  better  posi¬ 
tion  to  compete  with  other  media  on 
a  cost  and  rate  basis,  so  that  the  na¬ 
tional  advertiser  may  get  better  re- 


large  advertiser  with  a  disadvantage 
to  the  smaller  one.  As  far  as  increas¬ 
ing  the  volume  of  advertising  is  con¬ 
cerned  I  do  not  think  it  would  help 
very  much. 

Business  conditions  current  in  the 
country  have  a  lot  to  do  with  volume 
of  newspaper  advertising.  In  tight  or 
depression  years  when  budgets  are 
down  it  is  much  easier  and  less  costly 
for  an  advertiser  to  spread  his  adver¬ 
tising  throughout  the  country  with 
magazines  and  possibly  chain  radio 
programs  than  it  is  through  newspa- 


Presldent,  Gotham  Advertising  Company, 
New  York 

Q.  1. — Cost  of  handling  newspaper 
advertising  is  higher  than  the  cost  of 
handling  either  magazine  or  radio 
advertising. 

Q.  2.— Yes. 

Q.  3. — Obviously  the  big  local  mer¬ 
chant  who  advertises  constantly  should 
enjoy  a  better  rate  than  the  national 
advertiser  who  uses  space  occasion¬ 
ally.  But  the  newspaper’s  costs  are 
higher  on  local  advertising.  The  dif¬ 
ferential  should  not  be  more  than 


Additional  comments  follow: 

OTTO  R.  STADLEMAN 

Media  Director,  Needham,  Louis  and 
Brorby,  Inc.,  Chicago 

Q.  1. — The  only  statement  I  can 
make  on  this  question  is  that  it  de¬ 
pends  entirely  on  what  factors  are 
involved.  On  the  basis  of  a  complete 
year  of  newspaper  and  magazine  ad¬ 
vertising  through  this  agency,  I  would 
say  that  the  cost  of  handling  on  news¬ 
papers  and  magazines  is  about  the 
same. 

In  the  case  of  radio  advertising,  on 
the  basis  of  combining  all  radio  adver¬ 
tising,  either  spot  or  chain,  I  would 
say,  generally,  that  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  costs  will  run  about  the  same 
as  the  radio.  There  are,  of  course,  a 
number  of  factors  involved  in  news¬ 
paper  advertising  that  could  make  it 
costlier,  such  as  a  number  of  different 
campaigns  run  in  a  series  of  small 
cities  at  low  line  rates.  If  this  type 
of  campaign  were  compared  for  cost 
with  a  large  chain  radio  program,  the 
cost  would  unquestionably  be  greater. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  compared  with 
a  series  of  spot  announcement  cam¬ 
paigns.  especially  where  different  copy 
is  used  because  of  geographical  dif¬ 
ferences  and  so  forth,  the  costs  would 
probably  run  pretty  much  the  same. 
Newspaper  tests  campaigns  are  usually 
high  in  cost,  but  there  are  unusual 
factors  that  bring  these  costs  up. 

Q.  2. — The  answer  to  this  question 
is  of  course  obvious.  As  far  as  the 
elimination  of  cost  of  checking  news¬ 
papers  by  the  agencies  is  concerned, 
whether  or  not  it  would  make  for  a 
larger  volume  of  newspaper  linage  if 
this  cost  were  eliminated,  is  a  question 
no  one  could  answer.  If  these  different 
functions,  ordering,  checking  and  bill- 
*ng,  were  taken  over  by  the  news¬ 
papers  and  as  a  result  the  rates  of 
newspaper  advertising  were  raised, 
I  would  say  that  this  would  be  more 
likely  to  reduce  than  to  promote  a 
larger  volume  of  newspaper  linage 
from  national  advertisers.  In  other 
Words,  from  an  agency  or  buyer’s 
viewpoint,  all  media  is  competitive, 
one  with  the  other.  That  is  to  say, 
our  problem  is  to  get  the  best  media 
results  for  our  clients’  money.  If  the 
newspaper  rate  structure  is  so  high 
that  the  results  obtained  through  that 
•nedia  are  more  costly  than  those  pos¬ 
sible  through  magazines,  outdoor, 
radio,  etc.,  it  is  obviously  apparent 


turns  per  dollar  than  on  any  other 
type  of  media. 

As  a  suggestion,  one  kite  that  the 
newspaper  might  tie  on  to  today,  one 
that  shows  very  definite  signs  for 
development,  is  the  development  of 
the  use  of  color  in  newspaper  pages.  A 
definite  handicap  for  the  newspapers 
today  is  that  there  is  among  them¬ 
selves  no  organized  method  for  charges 
or  costs  to  the  advertiser  for  the  use 
of  color.  Also,  they  are  very  much 
disorganized  as  to  size,  shapes  and 
so  forth.  As  in  the  case  of  the  advent 
of  modern  rotogravure,  traffic  was 
very  definitely  increased  in  news¬ 
papers  especially  through  these  sec¬ 
tions.  The  proper  use  of  color  like¬ 
wise  will  have  a  reader  attractiv'eness 
that  newspapers  can  cash  in  on. 

Q.  3. — 'ITie  answer  to  this  question 
is  that  we  do  not  think  it  is  in  the 
agency  jurisdiction  to  decide  the  rate 
differential  between  local  and  national 
rates  in  newspapers.  We  do  feel,  how¬ 
ever,  that  there  is  something  wrong 
with  the  newspaper  rate  structure 
when  we  have  the  wide  variation  that 
is  current  today  between  the  local  and 
national  rate  in  the  various  newspa¬ 
pers  throughout  the  country. 

This  agency  concurs  with  the  opin¬ 
ion  of  a  large  number  of  general  ad¬ 
vertising  agencies  that  the  newspapers 
would  do  well  to  set  up  a  system  on 
their  costs  for  both  national  and  local 
advertising  from  which  adjustments 
could  be  made.  This  would  undoubt¬ 
edly  give  some  very  revealing  factors 
especially  if  it  could  be  conducted  be¬ 
tween  themselves  and  other  newspa¬ 
pers,  and  also  if  arranged  and  studied 
by  groups  of  similar  sized  newspapers. 


pers,  spot  radio  or  spot  outdoor.  It  is 
natural  to  assume  that  when  business 
conditions  are  good  and  sales  poten¬ 
tials  are  up  that  advertising  appropria¬ 
tions  naturally  are  increased  with  the 
primary  purpose  of  doing  an  intense 
local  job  rather  than  an  average  na¬ 
tional  job.  'These  are  conditions  that 
are  favorable  to  spot  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  and  should  increase  its  vol¬ 
ume  accordingly. 

Group  media  is  a  child  of  depression. 
Accessibility  of  newspapers  at  a  more 
advantageous  rate  and  especially 
through  heavier  traffic  sections  pre¬ 
sented  the  opportunity  to  use  newspa¬ 
pers  at  a  lower  cost  with  the  natural 
result  of  a  possibility  of  getting  better 
results  from  newspaper  advertising 
groups.  If  the  newspaper  publisher 
will  look  to  the  possible  development 
of  newspapers  so  as  to  give  the  adver¬ 
tiser  a  chance  to  get  more  and  better 
results,  especially  as  compared  to  other 
types  of  media,  he  will  find  his  natural 
advertising  volume  increasing. 

JOHN  M.  McDonald 

Treasurer,  The  Buchen  Co.,  Chicago 

Q.  1. — Newspaper  handling  costs  are 
higher. 

Q.  2. — Yes.  Q.  3 — 15%,  and  based 
on  a  sliding  scale  of  linage  volume 
for  national  advertising  as  well  as 
local.  Q.  4. — Yes,  in  addition  to  the 
volume  basis  mentioned  above. 

E.  P.  GERTH 

Partner,  Gerth-Knollin  Advertising  Agency, 
San  Francisco 

Q.  1. — Considerably  more  than  mag¬ 
azines  due  to  the  fact  our  campaigns 


THE  QUESTIONS 

1 .  How  does  the  cost  of  handling  newspaper  advertising  compare 
with  the  cost  of  handling  magazine  copy  and  radio? 

2.  Would  it  simplify  the  process  and  make  for  a  larger  volume 
of  newspaper  linage  from  national  advertisers  if  newspapers  relieved 
the  agency  of  the  cost  of  checking  and  made  it  possible  to  place 
advertising  in  a  hundred  newspapers,  more  or  less,  with  one  order, 
one  bill  and  one  check? 

3.  Just  what  in  your  judgment  is  the  proper  differential  between 
the  rate  charged  national  advertisers  and  that  charged  to  the  big 
local  retailer? 

4.  Would  you  favor,  in  place  of  the  existing  flat  rate  in  the  na¬ 
tional  field,  a  frequency  of  insertion  rate  as  obtains  in  the  local  field 
on  most  newspapers,  and  as  in  force  in  the  magazine  and  radio 
fields? 


20%  and  should  be  on  a  sliding  scale 
based  upon  the  amount  of  space. 

Q.  4. — Yes.  It  costs  the  papers  prac¬ 
tically  nothing  to  handle  a  campaign 
of  fixed  space  with  insertions  on  a 
regular  schedule  over  a  period  of 
weeks.  Many  small  space  advertisers 
run  once,  twice  or  three  times  a  week 
on  fixed  days  for  periods  of  three,  six 
and  twelve  months.  Yet  in  flat  rate 
papers  they  pay  the  same  as  the  oc¬ 
casional  advertisers.  Discoimts  should 
be  on  a  time  rather  than  space  basis, 
or,  better  still,  on  both  types  of  con¬ 
tract.  Discounts  should  be  given  for 
13,  26,  52,  78  times,  etc. 

P.  I.  MEANY 

President,  Philip  J.  Meeny  Company, 
Los  Angeles 

Q.  1. — Newspaper  handling  is  defi¬ 
nitely  cheaper  because  it  is  completely 
standardized  as  against  dissimilar 
magazine  color  and  size  specifications, 
and  because  of  the  entertainment  and 
showmanship  involved  in  radio. 

Q.  2. — Probably,  but  I  don’t  believe 
the  conscientious  and  successful  agen¬ 
cies  allow  considerations  of  produc¬ 
tion  and  handling  costs  to  enter  into 
their  planning.  Successful  campaigns 
are  difficult  enough  to  achieve  with¬ 
out  adding  bias  in  the  selection  of 
media. 

Q.  3. — The  only  differentials  should 
be  based  on  volume  and  frequency, 
equally  available  to  all  regardless  of 
nature  or  location  of  business. 

Q.  4. — Yes,  see  (3)  above. 

A  large  agency  which  preferred  to 
remain  anonymous  stated: 

Q.  1. — ’The  “handling”  of  material 
for  any  campaign  is  only  a  necessary 
detail  item.  Costs  of  all  kinds  must 
be  considered  only  in  the  light  of 
being  always  justified.  Media  is  es¬ 
sentially  raw  material,  and  each  kind 
or  several  kinds,  as  the  case  may  be, 
must  justify  a  place  in  any  promo¬ 
tional  formula — and  when  such  a  pre¬ 
scription  is  well  compounded,  prop¬ 
erly  applied  and  proving  efficacious, 
it  obviously  follows  that  incidental 
costs  are  far  overshadowed  by  larger 
and  controlling  factors. 

Q.  2. — Checking  —  wisely  done  —  is 
informative  in  more  ways  than  one. 
No  one  can  or  should  relieve  us  of 
these  re.sponsibilities!  Checking  is  one 
way  of  cultivating  the  “seed  of  busi¬ 
ness” — and  the  results  are  always 
(Continued  on  page  28) 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


^  W  A  .J  mtm  ordered  in  October,  remarking 

IVGGD  OlX  jyiOlltJlS  nJlGQCl  Oil  that  ordinarily  such  a  piece  of  equip- 

ment  is  delivered  without  delay. 

Supplies,  ANPA  Advises  tical  to  stock  up  far  in  advance  on 

ink  because  the  manufacturers  cannot 
mil  T  «»!•  1  afford  to  have  the  drums  tied  up  for 

Publishers  Told  to  Learn  Machinery  Replace-  months  at  a  time,  and  it  also  would 

irtjn  1^1  mi  difficult  to  keep  the  ink  stored  in 

ments  Needed  to  1942  and  Order  Them  .  .  .  tank  cars.  Certain  kinds  of  cork,  rub¬ 

ber  and  chemicals  will  not  keep  in 

2000  Items  Affected  by  Defense  Orders  storage,  he  added. 

“We  are  anxious  to  tell  the  pub- 

PUBLISHERS  were  advised  by  the  attention  in  the  production  shops,  often  lishers  what  to  do  now  to  avoid 
.\NPA’s  Committee  on  Supplies  in  interfering  seriously  with  stock  pro-  trouble  later  on,”  Mr.  Blake  said.  ‘‘You 
a  bulletin  issued  Dec.  11  to  take  care-  duction  items.”  Changes  “beyond  our  can  get  many  things  now  in  four  or 
ful  inventory  to  determine  what  ma-  control” — war  orders  requiring  imme-  five  weeks,  but  by  next  June  there 
chinery  may  have  to  be  replaced  diate  attention — disturb  promised  will  be  almost  total  inability  to  get 
"within  the  next  two  or  three  years”  shipping  dates,  the  manufacturer  ex-  the  stuff  from  newspaper  equipment 
and  to  make  certain  that  they  have  plained.  manufacturers.” 

ample  repair  parts  for  all  machines  Mr.  Blake  told  Editor  &  Publisher,  ■ 

and  ample  supply  items  on  hand  “for  in  amplifying  the  committee’s  report,  q  tj  piiT%T^  DP<^l^/IOTTOTMQ 
a  minimum  of  six  months,  wherever  that  photographic  equipment  is  one 

practical,”  because  defense  orders  of  the  items  on  which  publishers  are  Jack  Howard,  president  of  Scripps- 
are  making  it  increasingly  difficult  to  running  into  serious  delays.  Most  of  Howard  Radio,  Inc.,  recently  an- 
obtain  numerous  items  without  long  the  equipment  among  the  2,000  to  nounced  several  executive  promotions 
delays.  3.000  items  affected  are  staples,  he  said,  ordered  by  the  board  of  directors. 

2000  to  3000  Items  Affected  “but  if  you  don’t  have  them  on  hand  James  C.  Hanrahan,  formerly  vice- 
John  L.  Blake,  of  the  Scripps-How-  ^o  wait  for  them,  and  the  president,  is  now  executive  vice- 

ard  Supply  Company,  chairman  of  efficiency  of  the  plant  depends  on  president.  Richard  B.  Westergaard, 
the  Committee,  told  Editor  &  Pub-  manager  of  Station  WNOX,  Knox- 

LiSHER  Thursday,  in  discussing  the  June  Zinc  Orders  Unfilled  ville,  and  Mortimer  C.  Watters,  gen- 

committee’s  second  report,  that  jier-  Some  orders  for  zinc  placed  in  June  eral  manager  of  WCPO,  Cincinnati, 
haps  2.000  to  3,000  items  necessary  for  are  only  partly  filled,  he  added,  and  have  been  elected  vice-presidents  of 
normal  efficiency  in  newspapier  pro-  parts  for  presses  ordered  Oct.  1  are  firm, 
duction  are  being  or  are  likely  to  be  still  undelivered.  The  press  parts  in  " 

affected  by  preference  given  to  war  question  are  lockup  arrangements,  DKPENSE  ART  SHOWN 
orders  over  those  from  newspapers.  center  clips,  end  clips  and  shear  pins.  ^ 

"There  is  nothing  to  be  frightened  Electrical  equipment,  including  spe-  Original  cartoons  on  the  subject  of 
about  in  this  situation,  but  publishers  cial  lamps  for  vacuum  printing  frames,  defense  by  newspapers  cartoonists  and 
ought  to  be  prepared  for  it.”  he  told  also  has  been  subject  to  delays  be-  artists  contributing  from  all  parts  of 
Editor  &  Publisher.  “And  it  will  get  cause  of  defense  production,  he  country  were  put  on  exhibition 
worse  rather  than  better.”  pointed  out.  Artists’  brushes  from  Dec.  11  in  New  York  under  the  aus- 

Newsprint  is  not  covered  in  the  England  have  been  difficult  to  obtain,  pices  of  the  National  Woman’s  Divi- 
committee’s  studies  and  reports,  the  He  also  said  delivery  had  been  prom-  sion  of  the  Committee  to  Defend 
ANPA  was  emphatic  in  pointing  out.  ised  in  March  for  a  saw  and  trim-  America  by  Aiding  the  Allies. 

The  committee  was  appointed  to  keep 
executives  of  ANPA  papers  informed 

about  the  supply  of  materials  need^  DAILY'S  XMAS  SHIP  TO  ENGLAND  BECOMES  FLEET 

for  daily  newspapers,  in  view  of  the 

European  war  and  the  national  de-  BECAUSE  THE  British  War  Relief  Society  and  the  British  Ministry  of 
fense  program.  Its  first  report  late  in  Shipping  found  it  impossible  to  provide  enough  space  on  one  ship  to 
August  (E.  &  P.,  Aug.  31,  p.  6)  pointed  carry  the  clothing  which  has  been  donated  in  response  to  the  Boston  Record - 
out  that  the  survey  covered  everything  American- Advertiser  campaign  of  ‘‘Send  a  Christmas  ship  to  England,”  the 
in  the  way  of  supplies  and  machinery  ship  has  become  a  fleet  of  ships.  At  the  end  of  two  weeks,  the  papers  an- 
“from  calculating  machines  to  hard-  nounce  that  500  cases  of  clothing,  of  which  80%  is  brand  new,  has  been  col- 
ware.  iected,  cased,  stencilled  and  bound.  The  response  was  way  beyond  expecta- 

Tlie  second  report  on  newsprint  tions.  Manufacturers,  retail  stores  and  jobbers  have  contributed  merchan- 
supplies  issued  this  week  said  in  ,^jse.  Three  or  four  cleaners  have  volunteered  to  clean  free  of  charge  gar- 
•  u  1.  uients  sent  to  them  for  the  relief  of  Britishers.  The  idea  of  a  Christmas  ship 

e  time  seems  to  be  near  when  England  was  Walter  Howey’s,  editor-in-chief  of  Hearst  papers  in  Boston, 
defense  orders  and  orders  for  Brit- 

pife"ncTove“r'’otheI  WOULD  REGULATE  INTERSTATE  JOB  ADVERTISING 

Present  Values  Economical  WASHINGTON,  D.  C.,  Dec.  9 — Regulation  of  interstate  job  advertising  has 

“It  is  unlikely,  generally  speaking.  proposed  by  Boris  Shishkin,  American  Federation  of  Labor  econo- 

that  prices  will  be  lower  for  several  to  a  House  committee  considering  the  problems  of  labor  migration, 

months  and  commitments  at  present  Shishkin  suggested  a  licensing  system  for  employment  agencies  operating  in 
values  may  prove  economical.  interstate  commerce,  fixing  penalties  for  misrepresenting  job  opportunities 

“For  the  foregoing  reasons  we  can  distant  points.  Hundreds  of  unemployed  men  were  stranded  at  Nashville, 
well  recommend  stepping  up  our  for-  Tenn..  when  they  responded  to  advertisements  placed  in  Baltimore,  Washing- 
mer  recommendation  of  carrying  90-  ton,  Atlanta  and  Chicago,  he  said.  A  Cleveland,  O.,  Sunday  newspaper  re¬ 
day  stocks  to  at  least  six  months,  cently  ran  two  columns  of  advertisements  offering  jobs  on  the  Pacific  Coast, 
(See  Report  of  Committee  on  Sup-  and  a  notice  that  2,500  jobs  were  available  at  Frankfort  Arsenal,  Pa.,  brought 
plies.  B  Bulletin  No.  7322,  Aug.  28.  several  times  that  number  when  actually  250  jobs  were  to  be  filled,  he  added, 
and  B  Bulletin  No.  7361,  Oct.  24.)  Shishkin  expressed  confidence  that  newspapers  would  cooperate  by  rejecting 
Publishers  should  take  a  careful  copy  from  employment  agencies  not  under  Federal  supervision,  if  a  system 
inventory  to  find  what  machinery  may  qI  licensing  were  established, 
have  to  be  replaced  within  the  next 

CANADA  BARRING  PULP  AND  COMIC  MAGAZINES 

for  all  machines  and  ample  supply  MONTREAL,  Que.,  Dec.  11 — The  Toronto  Globe  &  Mail's  Ottawa  correspond- 
items  on  hand  for  a  minimum  of  at  ent  states  that  pulp  and  comic  magazines  coming  under  the  new  restric- 
least  six  months,  wherever  practical.”  lions  on  imports  will  be  cut  off  from  entry  into  Canada  on  Dec.  16.  The  gen- 
The  report  quoted  the  letter  of  a  eral  principle  has  been  laid  down  that  goods  to  be  shut  out  which  were  or- 
manufacturer  to  give  ANPA  mem-  dered  before  Dec.  2  will  be  admitted  up  until  Feb.  28.  There  are  a  number  of 
bers  an  idea  of  what  a  manufacturer  exceptions  to  this  rule,  however,  and  magazines  form  one  of  them.  Subscrib- 
is  up  against  today.  This  manu-  gj-g  jq  embargoed  magazines  will  still  be  able  to  get  their  copies  through 
facturer,  it  is  pointed  out  makes  a  line  j^e  mail,  it  is  understood.  While  the  ban  is  wide  enough,  to  extend  to  sub- 
w  1C  pu  is  ers  wou  never  sus-  gcriptions,  there  are  so  few  readers  who  order  pulp  reading  in  advance  that 
Here  e  a  ec  e  y  war  or-  jg  hardly  worth  while  going  to  the  trouble  of  shutting  off  subscription  copies. 


Publishers  Told  to  Learn  Machinery  Replace¬ 
ments  Needed  to  1942  and  Order  Them  .  .  . 


2000  Items  Affected  by  Defense  Orders 


Daily  Fights  80% 
Tax  Boost;  Sees 


Reprisal  by  City 


for  daily  newspapers,  in  view  of  the 
European  war  and  the  national  de¬ 
fense  program.  Its  first  report  late  in 


ish  war  materials  will  definitely  have 
preference  over  other  orders. 

Present  Values  Economical 

“It  is  unlikely,  generally  speaking. 


ders.” 

The  letter  said  the  company  is  “con¬ 
fining  its  acceptance  of  defense  or- 


PAPER  MILLS  UNAFFECTED  BY  LUMBER  STRIKE 


ders  as  far  as  is  possible  to  catalogued  PORTLAND,  Ore.,  Dec.  9 — Strike  of  lumber  workers  in  the  Pacific  North- 


The  Woonsocket  (R.  I.)  Call,  sus- 
pecting  that  an  80%  increase  in  ib 
city  tax  bill  this  year  was  due  to  tin 
paper’s  opposition  to  the  city  adminis¬ 
tration,  recently  made  an  independent 
appraisal  of  the  physical  assets  of  tbs 
Evening  Call  Publishing  Company  in 
fighting  an  assessed  valuation  whidi 
was  nearly  double  the  1939  figure. 

At  a  hearing  before  the  Tax  Board 
Dec.  10,  the  Call  and  representatives 
of  the  American  Appraisal  Company 
submitted  the  independent  appraisal 
figures,  totaling  $94,551.13.  This  is 
roughly  $10,000  more  than  the  dty 
assessed  valuation  of  $85,350  in  1939 
and  $85,400  in  1938,  but  it  is  $55,699 
under  the  $150,250  valuation  for  1940 
which  the  Call  is  protesting. 

Matter  Under  Advisement 


goods,”  because  “changes  and  spe-  west  does  not  affect  paper  mills  here.  The  Pulp  and  Sulphite  Workers 
cial  items  require  engineering  and  Union,  which  does  all  that  work,  including  logging,  for  paper  mills,  recently 
detailing  time,  and  call  for  special  renewed  its  annual  contract. 


Under  the  Rhode  Island  law  the 
physical  assets  of  the  company  were 
the  only  property  taxable  by  the  city. 
City  taxes  cover  only  inventory,  ma¬ 
chinery  and  equipment.  The  Call’s 
building  is  owned  by  a  separate  corp¬ 
oration,  Buell  Realty  Co.,  Woonsocket. 
R.  I.,  Inc.  Taxes  of  the  realty  corp¬ 
oration  were  not  disturbed.  The  in¬ 
crease  of  $64,900  in  valuation  of  phys¬ 
ical  assets  increases  the  paper's  taxes 
by  slightly  more  than  $1,600. 

Value  of  the  physical  assets  at  a 
fair  cash  sale  for  a  going  concern  as 
of  June  15,  1940,  was  the  point  a; 
issue  with  the  Tax  Board.  The  Cali 
made  a  quarterly  payment  of  $939.0' 
under  protest  Oct.  10  and  upon  com¬ 
pletion  of  the  independent  appraisal 
asked  for  a  hearing.  On  Dec.  10,  after 
a  hearing  lasting  an  hour  and  a  half, 
the  assessors  took  the  matter  under 
advisement. 

Reports  reached  the  newspaper 
some  months  ago  that  a  prominent 
city  official,  who  has  commented  with 
some  violence  on  the  Call’s  news  and 
editorials  on  local  politics,  announced 
that  the  Call  would  “get  it  where  it 
hurt — in  the  tax  bill.”  The  city  tax 
department  had  co-operated  with  the 
Call  for  years  so  that  the  paper  could 
publish  the  highlights  of  the  tax  list 
on  the  day  the  rolls  were  signed  and 
released,  but  this  year  Call  reporters 
were  denied  access  to  the  figures  un¬ 
til  they  had  been  finally  signed  and 
approved. 

Tax  Figures  Altered 

The  Call  discovered  its  tax  boost 
when  the  assessment  figures  were  re¬ 
leased  Sept.  12.  According  to  a  story 
published  in  the  Call  that  day,  the 
typewritten  figures  for  the  Call’s  as¬ 
sessment  in  the  tax  books  had  evi¬ 
dently  been  changed  after  the  original 
assessment  was  made  by  the  assessors 
The  book  in  the  city  clerk’s  offi« 
showed  that  the  higher  figures,  writ¬ 
ten  in  ink.  had  been  substituted  for 
an  apparently  lower  figure,  according 
to  the  Call. 

The  physical  assets  are  carried  on 
the  Call’s  corporate  books  at  a  figut^ 
of  $43,348.95  for  machinery  aod 
equipment,  plus  a  $5,739.03  inventory' 
as  of  Dec.  31,  1939. 

The  Call  is  an  independent  news¬ 
paper,  but  it  has  been  inclined  to  hv- 
or  Republican  candidates  and  Repub¬ 
lican  policies  in  most  recent  elections- 
The  paper  criticized  the  local  admin¬ 
istration,  particularly  the  activity  or 
Mayor  Felix  A.  Toupin  in  connection 
with  the  choice  of  a  site  for  a  housing 
project.  Toupin  was  defeated  for  re- 
election  Nov.  5. 

The  housing  site  acceptable  to  tw 
mayor  was  not  the  one  recommends 
by  the  Housing  Authority  and  tbe 
Call  Dointed  out  its  weaknesses. 


fill. 
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CAESAR  AND  SANTA  AID  CARTOONISTS  IN  INTERPRETING  WORLD  EVENTS 


— Vaiinlm  SliDcniaktr 


Des  Moines  Daily 
Prints  Editorial 
Totalitarian  Page' 

Tribune  on  Thanksgiving 
Day  Demonstrates  What 
Freedom  Means 

It  looked  for  a  minute  as  though 
Hitler  had  conquered  America! 

That  is,  it  did  until  readers  of  the 
afternoon  Des  Moines  Tribune  in- 
'pected  the  editorial  pages  of  their 
Nov.  28  (Thanksgiving)  papers  a  little 
closer. 

Slugs  were  printed  bottom  side  up, 


Explanation: 

Dti  Moines  Tribune  editorial  page  on 
Inenksgiving  Day  showing  what  the  news¬ 
paper  would  probably  be  like  under  a 
dictatorship. 

*^lank  space;  glared,  cartoons  were 
crossed  out,  and  the  usual  open  forum 
letters  were  deleted  completely. 

Only  when  the  reader  got  to  the 
bottom  of  the  page  did  he  get  an  ex¬ 
planation: 

Explanation 

“totalitarian  page  EX- 

PlANATION:  Solely  for  the  purpose 
of  making  more  real  and  vivid  to 
Iwans  how  precious  these  freedoms 
(free  press,  speech,  right  to  think  for 


ourselves)  are,  how  grievous  the  loss 
of  them  would  be,  we  have  today  pre¬ 
sented,  in  place  of  our  usual  editorial 
page,  an  editorial  page  as  it  might 
appear  if  here  in  America  the  essen¬ 
tials  of  our  freedom  slipped  away.  If 
here  in  America  the  hand  of  a  censor 
began  to  determine  what  facts  and 
what  expressions  of  opinion  the 
‘masses’  could  be  permitted  to  see. 

“If  today’s  treatment  of  our  edi¬ 
torial  page,  which  ordinarily  is  char¬ 
acterized  by  the  freest  debate  from 
various  points  of  view,  helps  a  little 
to  freshen  and  strengthen  a  great  de¬ 
votion  to  ‘the  American  way,’  it  will 
have  served  its  purpose.” 

The  main  editorial  fawned  sicken- 
ingly  upon  the  mythical  “leader”  un¬ 
der  a  heading  of  “Thanks — Heil!’’ 

Great  to-do  was  made  over  an  “offi¬ 
cial  symbol”  decreed  by  the  “leader.” 
It  consisted  of  a  circle  for  unity,  a 
cross  meaning  divine  indorsement, 
triangle  for  three  bases  of  strength 
(land,  sea  and  air  power),  and  a  star 
representing  the  “leader.” 

“New  Orders" 

Quoth  an  announcement  headed 
“The  ‘New  Order’”: 

“On  this  first  day  of  the  New  Order, 
under  which  old  notions  of  Democ¬ 
racy  have  been  swept  away,  we  in¬ 
augurate  this  new  regular  column, 
devoted  to  the  Enlightening  of  our 
people  in  the  ways  our  new  govern¬ 
ment  feels  it  wise  to  have  them  En¬ 
lightened. 

“It  is  expected  that  a  little  later  this 
column  will  be  expanded  so  as  to  take 
over  the  whole  page — and.  indeed,  the 
rest  of  the  paper  as  well.” 

Syndicated  columnists  had  reversed 
slugs  indicating  censorship  in  spots. 

A  column  headed  TODAY’S  DE¬ 
CREES  said:  “Decree  No.  1,  by  the 
Ministry  for  Coordination  of  Labor — 
ALL  LABOR  UNIONS  ARE  HERE¬ 
BY  DISSOLVED.  MEMBERSHIP  IN 
ANY  UNION  WILL  HEREAFTER  BE 
A  CRIME.  ALL  DECISIONS  AS  TO 
WAGES  AND  WORKING  CONDI¬ 
TIONS  WILL  BE  ANNOUNCED  BY 
THIS  OFFICE  OF  THE  GOVERN¬ 
MENT.” 

■ 

RECEIVER  NAMED 

Dr.  George  Hunter,  a  stockholder, 
has  been  named  receiver  for  the 
Ironton  (O.)  News,  a  morning  paper 
founded  41  years  ago  by  Harry  and 
Charles  Collett. 


Mrs.  Roosevelt 
Backs  Anti-Red 
Guild  Candidates 

She  So  Signifies  in  Wire 
To  N.  Y.  Group  Contesting 
For  Local  Offices 

Mrs.  Eleanor  Roosevelt,  a  member 
of  the  Newspaper  Guild  of  New  York 
by  virtue  of  her  syndicated  column, 
announced  Dec.  11  in  a  wire  to  Mar¬ 
vin  Berger,  New  York  Post,  that  she 
would  vote  for  four  anti-administra¬ 
tion  candidates  for  office  in  the  local 
chapter  of  the  ANG,  ClO-affiliate, 
during  the  mail  election,  ballots  for 
which  were  sent  out  Dec.  10. 

The  First  Lady,  who  has  been  a 
member  of  the  guild  since  she  began 
writing  her  column,  announced  sev¬ 
eral  months  ago  that  she  intended  to 
take  an  active  part  in  the  union  and 
if  she  found  it  was  under  communist 
control,  would  fight  this  influence. 

Urged  Youngstown  Support 

At  a  general  membership  meeting 
just  before  the  Presidential  election 
in  New  York,  Mrs.  Roosevelt  urged 
in  a  wire  read  before  the  meeting  that 
the  local  guild  go  on  record  as  favor¬ 
ing  the  Youngstown,  Ohio,  Guild’s 
resolution  for  a  national  referendum 
opposing  communism,  as  well  as  nazi- 
ism  and  fascism  by  name.  The  local, 
however,  voted  against  seconding  the 
resolution. 

In  the  election  of  officers  for  local 
guild  posts,  anti-administration  can¬ 
didates  nominated  by  petition  are 
running  for  president,  two  vice- 
presidential  offices  and  treasurer. 
Deadline  for  return  of  ballots  is  mid¬ 
night,  Dec.  21,  and  it  is  expected  the 
results  will  be  announced  a  few  days 
later. 

The  anti-administration  platform, 
which  prompted  Mrs.  Roosevelt’s 
wire,  follows: 

Platform  Hits  Communists 

“We  oppose  the  present  leadership 
of  the  New  York  Guild  on  the  ground 
that — regardless  of  whether  the  indi¬ 
viduals  concerned  are  enrolled  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Communist  Party  or  not — 
their  actions  over  a  period  of  years 
have  paralleled  the  Communist  Party 


line.  This  line  is  dictatorial,  intolerent 
and  anti-democratic. 

“We  believe  this  leadership  and  its 
actions  have  split  the  guild,  weakened 
its  effectiveness  as  a  trade  union, 
hampered  organization  of  the  Times 
editorial  department  and  Herald  Tri¬ 
bune  and  have  reduced  its  usefulness 
as  a  bargaining  agent.” 

Mrs.  Roosevelt’s  telegram  to  Berg¬ 
er,  who  is  a  candidate  for  vice-presi¬ 
dent,  reads: 

“Have  just  read  your  platform  and 
will  vote  for  candidates  running  on 
this  platform.” 

The  other  members  of  this  slate 
are  Gilber  B.  Cant,  Post,  candidate 
for  president;  Robert  Conway,  Daily 
News,  for  vice-president;  and  Kay 
Walsh,  Time  Magazine,  candidate  for 
treasurer. 

Their  opponents  on  the  administra¬ 
tion  ticket  are  Monroe  Stern,  Journal- 
American,  candidate  for  president  by 
virtue  of  PM  staffer  Carl  Randau’s 
refusal  to  run  for  that  office  which 
he  has  held  for  the  last  six  years; 
Gerald  Gottlieb,  Daily  News,  and  Ed 
Woods,  Bronx  Home  News,  for  vice- 
president;  Gladys  Bentley,  Brooklyn 
Daily  Eagle,  for  treasurer. 

■ 

Mrs.  Kilmer  Elected 
Binghamton  Press  Chief 

Mrs.  Willis  Sharpe  Kilmer,  widow  of 
the  late  publisher  of  the  Binghamton 
(N.  Y.)  Press,  became  president  of  the 
Binghamton  Press  Co.  recently  by 
action  of  the  directors. 

Jerome  B.  Hadsell  continues  as  fu'st 
vice-president  of  the  company  with 
Albert  B.  Engelbert  as  second  vice- 
president  and  business  manager, 
Rome  R.  Land  secretary  and  George 
M.  Ely  treasurer. 

Directors  of  the  company  as  the 
executors  of  the  Willis  Sharpe  Kilmer 
estate,  Mrs.  Kilmer  and  Mr.  Land. 
Mrs.  Kilmer  is  the  Associated  Press 
member  officer. 

■ 

London  Editor  Fined 
Under  Censor  Act 

The  editor  and  publishers  of  Rey¬ 
nolds  News,  London  Sunday  news¬ 
paper,  were  fined  15  pounds  ($60)  each 
Wednesday  and  ordered  to  pay  10 
pounds  costs  for  violating  censorship 
regulations,  according  to  an  Associated' 
Press  dispatch. 


GREAT  CAESAR'S  GHOST! 


ALL  NEATLY  WRAPPED  WITH  RIBBONS 


—  I).  U.  I'itzpatrick  in  St.  Louts  Post-Dispatch,  Dec.  4. 


— Ann  Mergtii  in  Miami  Daily  \ 
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Chicago  Daily  News,  Dec.  5. 
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EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


Minimum  Fines  Imposed 
On  McDonald,  Allen 


Chattanooga  News-Free  Press  Executives 
Convicted  of  Sherman  Anti-Trust  Violation 
on  Ad  Contract  Clause 


CHATTANOOGA.  Tenn.,  Dec.  12— 
Federal  Judge  Leslie  R.  Darr  today 
imposed  fines  of  one  cent  each  on 
President  Roy  McDonald  and  Treas¬ 
urer  Everett  Allen  of  the  Chattanooga 
Neu's-Free  Press  and  a  similar  fine 
upon  the  corporation  after  the  de¬ 
fendants  had  been  convicted  on  a 
charge  of  conspiracy  to  violate  the 
Sherman  Anti-Trust  Act. 

In  imposing  the  fine,  Judge  Darr 
said:  “The  court  thinks  there  has 
been  a  technical  violation  of  the  law 
only  without  intent  and  without  guilt 
of  any  moral  wrong.”  He  did  not 
assess  the  defendants  with  the  cost. 

No  Appeal  Planned 
Defense  counsel  said  there  would 
be  no  appeal  from  the  judgment.  The 
three  defendants  were  convicted  of 
a  conspiracy  to  violate  the  anti-trust 
act  in  an  “exclusive”  clause  in  cer¬ 
tain  advertising  contracts.  Convic¬ 
tion  made  them  liable  to  a  maximum 
fine  of  $5,000  each  and  prison  sen¬ 
tences  of  one  year. 

The  jury  had  acquitted  the  defend¬ 
ants  on  a  second  count  of  conspiracy 
to  create  a  monopoly. 

The  newspaper  and  its  two  officials 
were  accused  in  a  bill  of  criminal  in¬ 
formation  filed  in  June,  1940,  after 
complaint  by  George  Fort  Milton,  for¬ 
mer  publisher  of  afternoon  papers 
here.  The  charges  involved  a  clause 
in  the  paper's  advertising  contracts 
which  the  government  alleged  sought 
to  prevent  advertisers  from  purchas¬ 
ing  space  from  any  other  afternoon 
newspaper  in  Chattanooga. 

Allen  A.  Dobey,  special  assistant  to 
the  attorney  general  who  prosecuted 
the  case,  sought  to  show  that  the  “ex¬ 
clusive”  clause  was  in  restraint  of 
trade  in  violation  of  the  federal 
statute. 

News-Free  Press  witnesses  admitted 
in  their  testimony  the  existence  of  the 
exclusive  clause  which  Everett  Allen, 
treasurer  and  director  of  advertising, 
said  was  used  “in  an  effort  to  get  all 
the  advertising  we  could.”  Allen 
denied,  however,  any  intent  of  seeking 
to  monopolize  the  afternoon  field  in 
Chattanooga. 

Milton,  who  lost  two  afternoon 
newspapers  in  this  city — one  by  fore¬ 
closure  of  bondholders  and  the  most 
recent  one  by  bankruptcy — testified 
that  he  was  offered  $15,000  shortly 
after  McDonald  purchased  assets  of 
the  old  Chattanooga  News  if  he  would 
remain  out  of  the  newspaper  field  in 
the  city  for  five  years. 

Milton  refused  to  sign  such  an 
agreement. 

“The  offer  was  merely  reported  to 
me,”  McDonald  testified.  “I  wouldn’t 
give  George  Milton  ten  cents  to  sign 
the  thing.” 

Drew  Up  Proposal 

Sam  McAllister,  attorney  who  for¬ 
merly  represented  the  News  and 
now  is  secretary  of  the  News-Free 
Press,  testified  he  drew  up  the  pro¬ 
posal  under  which  McDonald  would 
have  paid  Milton  $15,000  if  Milton 
would  agree  to  stay  out  of  the  news¬ 
paper  business  here  for  five  years 
“I  knew  Mr.  Milton  was  broke  and 
that  he  was  getting  nothing  out  of 
the  deal  (sale  of  the  News’  assets  to 
the  Free  Press  last  winter),”  said 
McAllister.  “I  wanted  to  help  him 
out. " 


“In  the  light  of  the  five-year  clause 
it  seems  you  wanted  to  help  him  out 
of  the  newspaper  business,”  Prosecu¬ 
tor  Dobey  commented.  “And  in  the 
light  of  News-Free  Press  advertising 
contracts  with  the  exclusive  clause,  it 
seems  your  paper  wanted  to  keep  him 
out.” 

Forty-two  local  advertising  con¬ 
tracts  containing  the  exclusive  clause 
were  offered  as  evidence  by  the  gov¬ 
ernment.  A  number  of  merchants 
holding  such  contracts  testified.  Some 
said  they  had  not  noticed  the  exclu¬ 
sive  clause.  Only  one  stated  he  had 
noticed  the  clause  and  intended  to 
abide  by  it. 

As  the  case  neared  the  jury.  De¬ 
fense  Attorney  Silas  Williams  moved 
for  a  directed  verdict  for  acquittal. 
“There  was  no  restraint,”  said  Wil¬ 
liams.  “They  just  wanted  to  get  all 
of  the  advertisers’  business  they 
could.” 

“The  result  was  to  eliminate  forty- 
two  local  advertisers  from  any  other 
paper  in  the  afternoon  field,”  Prosecu¬ 
tor  Dobey  replied.  “This  created  a 
dangerous  probability  that  no  one  else 
would  be  able  to  enter  the  afternoon 
field.” 

Federal  Judge  Leslie  R.  Darr  over¬ 
ruled  the  defense  motion. 

McDonald  pointed  out  in  his  testi¬ 
mony  that  the  News-Free  Press  had 
not  attempted  to  enforce  the  exclusive 
clause  in  their  advertising  contracts. 
He  said  he  considered  use  of  the 
clause  a  “legitimate  way  to  get  as  big 
a  share  of  local  advertising  as  pos¬ 
sible.” 

“Did  you  know  that  George  Milton 
was  contemplating  re-entering  the 
newspaper  field  when  you  put  this 
clause  in  your  contracts?”  Prosecutor 
Dobey  asked.  (Milton’s  Chattanooga 
News  suspended  publication  Dec.  16, 
1939.  Publication  of  his  Evening 


Boston  Writer 
Hits  "Unsifted" 
Radio  News 
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Says  Press  and  Broadcasters 
Should  Get  Together 
For  Better  Transmission 


M.  E.  IN  UNIFORM 

Walter  M.  Harrison,  on  leave  as  managing 
editor  of  the  Daily  Oklahoman  and  Okla¬ 
homa  City  Times,  in  the  uniform  of  a 
Colonel  in  G-2,  the  Army  intelligence, 
when  the  Oklahoma  National  Guard  staged 
its  greatest  peacetime  review  with  publish¬ 
ers  of  the  state  as  their  honor  guests  at 
Fort  Sill,  near  Lawton,  Okla.  Colonel  Har- 
shown  with  Si  Douglass,  corres¬ 


pondent  in  Oklahoma  for  the  Associated 
Press. 


Tribune  began  March  25  and  was 
suspended  Sept.  5,  1940.) 

“I  heard  of  it,  but  didn’t  believe 
it,”  McDonald  replied. 

Milton  had  testified  that  existence  of 
the  News-Free  Press  exclusive  clause 
contracts  prevented  his  Tribune  from 
obtaining  sufficient  advertising  reve¬ 
nue. 

Allen  testified  that  the  exclusive 
clause  was  inserted  in  the  News-Free 
Press  contracts  while  there  was  no 
competitor  newspaper  in  the  after¬ 
noon  field.  He  said  the  purpose  was 
not  to  prevent  another  paper  from 
publishing  but  to  get  “the  entire  ad¬ 
vertising  appropriations  of  advertisers 
if  I  could.” 


Boston,  Dec.  10.— “Unsifted”  radio 
news  is  like  the  scareheads  of  yello» 
journalism.  John  Barry,  columnist  of 
the  Boston  Globe  and  radio  news  com¬ 
mentator,  told  the  press-radio  con¬ 
ference  of  the  Massachusetts  State 
Federation  of  Women’s  Clubs  here 
today.  Barry  pointed  out  that  radio, 
generally,  has  a  tendency  to  shoot  the 
news  hot  off  the  wires  into  the  ether 
without  adding  background  or  other¬ 
wise  “sifting”  it.  “Radio,”  he  said, 
“does  not  bridge  the  gap  between  the 
news  source  and  the  broadcast, 
the  result  is  something  like  a  news¬ 
paper  editor  grabbing  a  bulletin  from 
a  news  printer  and  handing  it  to  i 
newsboy  for  distribution  to  the  public. 

New  Service  Needed 

Radio  news  should  be  cleared 
through  newspapers  or  handled  by 
some  new  radio  news  service  whid 
has  the  experience  of  newspapers  ii 
disseminating  news.  The  sooner  radio 
and  the  press  really  get  together. 
Barry  added,  the  sooner  transmission 
of  radio  news  will  be  improved. 

Lawrence  Dame,  special  writer  for 
the  Boston  Herald,  related  to  the  club¬ 
women  examples  of  Yankee  ingenuity 
taken  from  his  book  “New  England 
Comes  Back”. 

Mrs.  Frances  Blanchard,  women's 
news  editor,  Boston  Herald,  drew  a 
laugh  when  she  urged:  “appoint  a 
press  secretary  in  j’our  club  who  has 
a  typewriter.” 

Miss  Jane  Ayres  and  Miss  Grace 
DesChamps,  women’s  news  editor  of 
the  Boston  Evening  Transcript  and  the 
Worcester  (Mass.)  Telegram,  respec¬ 
tively,  also  spoke  briefly  at  the  con¬ 
ference. 

Several  other  Massachusetts  news 
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HARRY  M.  BIGELOW 

Col.  Harry  M.  Bigelow,  68,  one  of 
the  best  known  of  Maine  newspaper 
editors,  and  former  commander  of  the 
103d  Infantry,  Maine  National  Guard,  papermen  and  women  appeared  on  the 
died  in  Portland,  Me.,  Dec.  4  after  a  afternoon  program:  Walter  Cunning- 
long  illness.  He  was  editor  of  the  ham,  city  editor,  and  Erwin  D.  Can- 
Portland  Press  Herald  for  20  years,  re 
tiring  in  1935. 


ABC  COMMITTEE  MEETS  ON  VISUALIZATION  PLAN 

THE  FIRST  MEETING  of  the  ABC  committee  to  study  the  controversial 
visualization  plan  met  in  New  York  Dec.  5  at  the  Hotel  Astor  with  all 
seven  members  present.  Six  ABC  newspaper  directors  also  were  present. 
The  committee  was  named  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Audit  Bureau  of 
Circulations  convention  in  October  to  study  the  visualization  plan  in  an 
effort  to  reconcile  divergent  views  and  present  a  constructive  plan  of  relating 
density  of  newspaper  circulations  to  the  number  of  families  in  a  given  area. 
Edwin  S.  Friendly,  business  manager  of  the  New  York  Sun,  chairman  of  the 
committee,  reported  on  the  100%  attendance  and  said  “a  real  effort  is  being 
made  to  find  the  answer.”  On  the  committee  with  Mr.  Friendly  are:  S.  E. 
Thomason,  Chicago  Times  publisher;  A.  E.  Whiting,  Montreal  Star  circulation 
manager;  Walter  Dear,  Jersey  City  Jersey  Journal  publisher;  A.  L.  Miller, 
Battle  Creek  Enquirer-News  publisher;  Clark  Waite,  Southern  California 
A.ssociated  Newspapers,  Los  Angeles;  and  Jack  Estes,  Dallas  News-  ABC 
newspaper  directors  present  were:  Harry  S.  Webster,  San  Bernardino  (Cal.) 
Sun  and  Telegraph;  E.  R.  Hatton,  Detroit  Free  Press;  Horace  Powell,  Atlanta 
Journal;  Buell  Hudson,  Woonsocket  (R.  I.)  Call;  Verne  E.  Joy,  Centralia  (Ill.) 
Sentinel;  and  W.  J.  J.  Butler,  Toronto  Globe  &  Mail.  A  second  meeting  is 
planned  for  February. 


ham,  general  news  editor,  both  of  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor;  L.  1 
Winship,  managing  editor,  Boston 
Globe;  Alden  Hoag,  m.e.,  and  William 
Germain  Dooley,  associate  editor,  both 
of  the  Boston  Evening  Transcript; 
Charles  R.  Doyle,  assistant  m.e.,  and 
A.  Lawrence  McKenzie,  staff  member 
both  of  the  Boston  Post;  Marvin  Bow¬ 
man,  m.e.,  Boston  Sunday  Advertiser; 
Ernestine  Perry,  staff  member,  Sprinp- 
field  Union. 

Edmond  Taylor,  CBS  news  com¬ 
mentator  and  former  member  of  the 
Chicago  Tribune’s  Paris  bureau,  ad¬ 
dressed  the  luncheon  session  on  fifth 
column  technique. 


SAN  DIEGO  CHANGES 

Subsequent  to  appointment  of  J-  C' 
Safley,  former  editor  of  the  Glendole 
(Cal.)  News-Press,  as  managing  editor 
of  the  San  Diego  Union  and  Tribune- 
Sun,  effective  Dec.  2,  several  strf 
shifts  were  announced  by  Edward  T 
Austin,  editor-in-chief  of  the  two 
papers.  T.  R.  Evans,  veteran  Triburie- 


AP  MAN  GETS  PICTURE  BAN  RESCINDED 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C.,  Dec.  9 — A  ban  against  making  photographs  in  the  Dis  __  _  _ 

trict  Couid  of  the  District  of  Columbia  has  been  lifted  as  a  result  of  protest  man,  was  promoted  to  the 

made  by  the  Associated  Press  after  one  of  its  photographers  had  been  required  newly  created  position  of  news  edi¬ 
to  deliver  his  film  holder  to  a  deputy  United  States  marshal.  Chief  Justice  tor.  Maurice  Savage,  movie  and 
Alfred  A.  Wheat  who  imposed  the  bar  against  picture  taking  in  the  courthouse  radio  editor  of  the  Union  and  Tribune- 
several  years  ago  cancelled  the  order  when  Photo  Editor  W.  R.  Walton  of  Asso-  Sun,  was  transferred  to  the  news  stafi 
dated  Press  complained  to  the  Department  of  Justice  that  seizure  of  the  plate  of  the  Union.  Miss  Naomi  Baker,  of 
holder  was  unconstitutional.  The  incident  resulted  from  shots  taken  by  Robert  the  Sunday  Union  staff,  repla<*5 
Clover,  photographer  for  the  press  association.  He  had  received  ptermission 
from  U.  S.  District  Attorney  Edward  M.  Curran,  but  the  deputy  marshal, 

Michael  Kearney,  acted  under  the  earlier  order  of  Justice  Wheat,  which  had 
not  been  rescinded. 
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Savage.  William  B.  France,  Union 
feature  writer,  was  named  assist^' 
to  Lon  Smith,  editor  of  the  Sunday 
Union. 
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OR  DECEMBER  14,  1940 


>•  Cit/iNyiAC  destroyers  swap  with  England;  in- 

)lflQ0Sl  OlOll©S  creased  aid  to  Britain  evidenced  by 

-  -  export  of  warplanes,  release  of  the 

)f  1940  i  lCk©Cl  famed  Sperry  bombsight  to  the  RAF, 

'  etc. 

ItT  OOd  TJ  P  Germany’s  conquest  of  Denmark 

)y  UllVA  Norway,  and  rapid-fire  invasion 

„  of  The  Netherlands,  Belgium  and 

Roossvelt  Tops  War  on  France,  accompanied  by  the  success- 

U.P.  List  .  .  .  INS  Puts  ful  evacuation  of  the  British  expedi- 

Battle  of  Britain  First  tionary  force  from  Dunkirk,  -^e  fall 

of  Paris  and  surrender  of  France, 
The  biggest  stories  of  1940,  prob-  followed  by  the  British  navys 
)lv  the  most  news-packed  year  in  “knockout”  attack  on  the  French  navy, 
story,  were  selected  this  week  by  Japan  joins  Rome-Berlin  axis. 


itoiy,  were  selected  this  week  by  Japan  joins  Rome-Berlin  axis, 

e  United  Press  and  International  subscribing  to  its  war  aims, 
ews  Service.  The  Associated  Press  8.  Russo-Finnish  peace,  Soviet  Rus- 
!d  Editor  &  Publisher  that  its  list  sia’s  absorption  of  I^tvia,  Estonia  and 
■  the  year’s  best  stories  would  be  an-  Lithuania,  and  Russian  diplomatic  ma- 
unced  next  week  neuvers  in  and  out  of  the  Axis  front. 

Ihe  U.P.  selections,  announced  Dec.  9-  Germany’s  entry  into  Rumania; 


k  V  I  T  TnVi’ncnn  King  Carol’s  abdication  and  flight  to 

,  by  Earl  J.  Johnson,  vice-pres-  _  ?  »»  j  t  it.  t 

pnt  and  Beneral  news  manager  were  Madame  Lupescu;  the  Iron 

in  oHitr.rc  ifp  ’  Guard  “blood  purge”  of  Rumanian  no- 

iosen  by  30  editors  on  U.P.  news  -j  j 

.sks.  while  the  INS  selections  were  ^^^es  accompanied  by  widespread 


ade  by  Joseph  V.  Connolly,  pres-  a  * 

.  A  TMc  10.  Pan-American  negotiations  to 

sent  and  general  manager  of  INS.  .  j  t  a  •  iu  a_ 

,  ,  organize  a  united  front  in  the  Amer- 

UNwritten  Story  on  U.P.  List  against  axis  machinations,  fifth 

A  news  story  that  has  not  been  column  activities,  etc. 
ritten— Soviet  Russia’s  role  in  world  ■ 

t,elopments — appears  for  the  first  IP<5tP  DIVIDEND 
■ne  in  the  annual  U.P.  selection.  The  board  of  directors  of  Inter- 
The  enigma  of  Russia”  is  tenth  on  national  Paper  and  Power  Company 
.  e  list  for  1940.  The  third  terni  elec-  Tuesday  declared  a  regular  dividend 
n  of  President  Roosevelt  is  the  $1.25  a  share  for  the  fourth  quarter 

:mber  one  news  event  of  the  year.  1940  and  also  a  dividend  of  $1.25  a 

Mr.  Johnson,  commenting  on  the  share  on  account  of  accumulations  on 
enigma  of  Russia  story,  said:  Our  ^he  company’s  outstanding  cumula- 


Speech  Printed  After 
50  Years 

An  address  which  Queen  Victoria 
made  to  the  British  Parliament  in 
1890  missed  the  deadline  of  the  Al- 
vinston  (Ont.)  Press  Press  by  50 
years,  but  it  was  finally  printed 
Dec.  7,  according  to  an  Associated 
Press  dispatch  that  day  from  Al- 
vinston. 

The  address  ran  into  three  col¬ 
umns  of  "boiler  plate."  It  was  con¬ 
signed  to  the  paper,  a  weekly,  but 
the  package  slipped  down  into  a 
double  wall  at  the  freight  station 
there  and  was  forgotten.  The  sta¬ 
tion  was  demolished  lest  week  and 
the  package  discovered. 

Fair  Exhibitors 
Answer  Survey  on 
1941  Advertising 

11  Report  Exhibit  Expenses 

Were  Special;  4  Plan 

Increases 


Krautter,  manager  of  advertising  and 
sales  promotion,  for  Crosley  said,  “and 
the  money  which  was  used  for  the 
World’s  Fair  during  the  last  two  years 
will  be  available  for  other  forms  of 
advertising  in  1941.”  He  added  that 
part  of  this  money  would  be  spent 
in  magazines. 

The  Carrier  Corporation  of  Syra¬ 
cuse  reported  that  some  of  the  money 
which  was  allotted  to  the  Fair  exhibit 
would  be  spent  for  the  use  of  a  larger 
number  of  general  magazines  and 
business  papers. 

“As  you  may  well  understand,” 
Walter  A.  Bowe,  Carrier’s  advertising 
manager,  wrote,  “the  appropriation 
for  the  Carrier  Igloo  of  Tomorrow  rep¬ 
resented  an  extraordinary  expense  for 
1939  and  1940.  In  setting  up  our  ad¬ 
vertising  appropriation  for  1941,  we 
brought  our  total  promotional  expense 
to  a  more  reasonable  ratio.” 

“The  rest  of  the  increased  appro¬ 
priation,”  he  added,  “is  being  used  for 
sales  training,  a  house  organ,  and  a 
more  liberal  co-operative  allowance 
for  our  distributors.  The  latter  will 
enable  a  more  extensive  use  of  local 
newspaper  advertising  by  our  vari¬ 
ous  distributors.” 

Increased  Elgin  Advertising 

Frank  Brodsky,  advertising  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Elgin  National  Watch  Com¬ 
pany  of  Elgin,  Ill.,  reported  that  an 


<•  ,1  .0  •  L  I--.  .  increase  in  their  1941  campaign  could 

Eleven  of  the  18  major  exhibitors  at  ,  p^np^tprl 

the  New  York  World’s  Fair  who  an-  ,  .  ,  ... 

uuprpri  n  niipstionnairp  .«!pnt  nut  this  Elgin  s  activities  at  the  New  York 


-ors  included  it  because  thev  felt  ^  oukstauumg  -u.uu.a-  ^  questionnaire  sent  out  this  activities  at  me  New  YorJ 

.  f  .u  t  .  u  tive  convertible  5%  preferred  stock,  ,  .  Editor  S,  Publisher  revealed  World’s  Fair  were  charged  to  the  ad 

at  if  the  facts  about  Russian  influ-  navahle  Dpp  98  iQ-in  to  hnlders  *  Publisher  revealed  ^  _ .  ^  ,f. 


at  if  the  facts  about  Russian  influ- 
"ce  on  world  affairs  were  not 
•iwuded  by  official  secrecy  and  cen- 


both  payable  Dec.  28,  1940,  to  holders 
of  record  at  close  of  business  Dec.  20, 
1940.  This  payment  will  reduce  the 


that  expenditures  for  the  exhibits  vertising  appropriation,  he  said.  Un- 
came  from  a  special  appropriation  and  doubtedly  this  sum  will  be  included 


rship.  the  Russian  story  might  be  of  accumulated  unpaid  divi- 


therefore  would  not  affect  their  1941 


•  .  1  aiiiourii  oi  accuiiiuidit^u  uiipaiu  uivi-  ^ 

the  most  important  of  the  jends  to  $11.25  a  share.  The  board  advertising  plans 


The  U.P.  list  follows: 


of  directors  of  International  Paper 
Company  which  also  met  did  not  take 


1.  President  Roosevelt’s  re-election  any  action  with  respect  to  dividends.  ^  t  i  ^  some  of  this  addi-  magazine^  schedules  would  be  in¬ 
i'  a  third  term  and  preliminary  de-  However,  International  Paper  and  creased.  Russell  W.  Varnev.  director 


Four  companies  replied  that  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  the  Fair  exhibits  was  de¬ 
ducted  from  their  advertising  budget 


in  our  advertising  budgets  in  1941 
and  will  swell  Elgin’s  expenditures  in 
magazines  and  newspapers.” 

Standard  Brands  announced  this 
week  that  their  1941  newspaper,  radio. 


lopments  including  the  sensational  Power  Company  has  agreed  to  pay  to  expenditure  would  used  to 

0  of  Wendell  Willkie.  any  of  the  few  remaining  holders  of  increase  their  general  advertising,  par- 

2.  Battle  of  Britain  which  represents  the  International  Paper  Company  7%  ticularly  newspapers. 

Tory’s  first  big-scale  air  war  and  preferred  stock,  who  so  wish,  $2.50  a  ^  Continental  Baking  Company,  whose 
"ay  one  of  the  decisive'  battles  of  share  against  an  assignment  of  that  “Wonder  Bakery”  exhibit  was  a  popu- 


the  world.  amoui 

3.  Fall  of  France  with  resulting  Brit-  stock, 

ish  evacuation  of  Dunkirk  and  battle 
of  Oran.  ANl 

4  United  States  selective  service  Am 


amount  of  dividends  accrued  on  such  lar  attraction  at  the  Fair,  told  Editor 
stock.  &  Publisher  that  the  expense  of  the 

■  exhibit  was  from  the  regular  advertis- 

ANNOUNCES  DISCOUNTS  ing  appropriation  and  would  be  in- 

Announcement  of  a  frequency-dis-  1»41  appropriation. 

count  rate  effective  Jan.  1  is  made  by  “Our  plans  for  1941  are  not  yet 


creased.  Russell  W.  Varney,  director 
ol'  public  relations  for  Standard 
Brands,  told  Editor  &  Publisher,  how¬ 
ever,  that  there  was  no  direct  con¬ 
nection  between  these  proposed 
increases  and  the  Fair  apprgpria- 


of  Oran.  ANNOUNCES  DISCOUNTS  ing  appropriation  and  would  be  in- 

4.  United  States  selective  service  Announcement  of  a  frequency-dis-  eluded  in  the  1941  appropriation, 
n  other  measures  of  national  de-  count  rate  effective  Jan.  1  is  made  by  “Our  plans  for  1941  are  not  yet 
tense  including  the  destroyers-for-  tjjg  Salinas  (Cal.)  Index-Journal  and  complete,”  Lee  M.  Marshall,  Con- 
-val-bases  deal.  Frequency  provisions  start  with  linental’s  advertising  manager,  wrote, 

Norway,  31^%  for  13  weeks  and  range  to  10%  "but  I  feel  certain  that  we  will  be 
Uenm^k  and  the  Countries.  for  weekly  use  of  advertising  through-  ^oxng  the  bulk  of  our  advertising 


6.  Berlin-Rome-Tokyo  Axis  and 
Japanese  thrust  at  Indo-China. 

7.  Italy’s  attempt  to  invade  Greece. 

8.  Germany’s  diplomatic  offensive 


out  the  year.  The  volume  rate  dis-  m  newspapers 

count  starts  at  2*/^%  for  7,000  lines  *'®“io. 

and  runs  to  10%  for  28,000-line  con-  CrotUy  I 


and  also  some 


Rumanian  King  Carol. 

9.  Italy’s  entrance  into  the  war. 

10.  The  enigma  of  Russia. 

INS  List 
The  INS  list  follows: 


‘SEALS  OF  MERCY' 


A.  R.  Barbier,  of  the  general  sales 
department  and  advertising  division 
of  the  Ford  Motor  Company,  told  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher:  “Our  advertising 
appropriations  for  publication  and 
radio  advertising  are  based  each  year 
on  what  we  feel  the  requirements  call 
for,  without  particular  reference  to 
any  of  the  exhibits  in  which  we  may 
be  participating.” 

Other  companies  which  reported 
that  the  Fair  appropriations  would 
not  affect  their  1941  advertising  cam¬ 
paigns  were:  General  Motors  Corp., 


B:  runs  to  10%  for  28,000-iine  con-  Cro.I.y  Exp.ct,  Increase  FaraPProSons  ^ 

I  into  the  Balkans  iSith  abdicatioT  of  ^thaTth^efS^rokrf  oTthe  affect  their  1941  advertising  cam- 

“y^St^an^e^SJ^othewar  "SEALS  OF  MERCY"  ScaT^oW^r^t^ 

10.  The  enigma  of  Russia  ’  A  page-one  editorial,  entitled  “Seals  be  used  for  nevvspaper  advertismg  of  Consolidated  Edison  Co.  of  N.  Y., 

IIJ.  ■ ,  A  of  Mercy,”  indented  to  carry  an  actual  both  radio  receiving  sets  and  house-  American  Telephone  and  Telegraph 

Tk-  ivc  I-  A  /  11  *’  **  Christmas  Seal  featured  the  Dec.  9  hold  refrigerators.  Co.,  American  Express  Co.,  E.  I.  du¬ 
ne  iiNs  list  follows:  editions  of  the  Augusta  (Ga.)  Chron-  “Our  total  advertising  budget  is  ar-  p^^t  de  Nemours  &  Co.,  RCA  Manu- 

1.  The  Battle  of  Britain;  bombings  tele  in  the  daily’s  annual  drive  to  aid  rived  at  by  applying  a  percentage  factiming  Co.,  and  the  Beech-Nut 


of  London  and  other  British  cities  by  sale  of  the  seals 
|ne  Nazi  air  force,  counter-bombings 
®y  the  RAF:  Nazi  submarine  and  C 

^rial  attacks  to  cut  Britain’s  Atlantic  wriCrKWLC 
We-line”;  Churchill  replacement  of  GN  DEIC.  16  Al 
Chamberlain.  correlated 

2-  The  dramatic  rout  of  the  Italian  Sales  Council  a 
ormies  in  Greece  and  Albania  accom-  will  review  the 
Panied  by  British  air  and  sea  victories  Using  in  genen 
wer  Italy,  and  shakeup  in  the  Italian  has  been  forcib 
3  ,  individually  an, 

unique  nomination  by  the  GOP  and  cno  TO  Al 
resident  Roosevelt’s  re-election  to  an  .  „TTT»T/-irT.^x 


figure  to  our  gross  sales,”  L.  M.  Packing  Co. 


CHEVROLET  TO  DISCUSS  DEJiLER  ADVERTISING 

ON  DEC.  16  AND  17  Chevrolet  executives  will  discuss  their  advertising  and 
correlated  subjects  with  80  dealers  representing  their  National  Retail 


ROTO  LINAGE  DOWN 

Newspaper  rotogravure  advertising 


Sales  Council  and  organization.  According  to  C.  P.  Fisken,  the  new  council  linage  in  October  experienced 


will  review  the  co-operative  dealer  advertising  plan  and  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  in  general.  Mr.  Fisken  states  that  the  value  of  newspaper  advertising 
has  been  forcibly  demonstrated  throughout  the  year  when  Chevrolet  dealers 
individually  and  the  company  itself  employed  more  newspaper  space  than  in 
any  other  media. 


° ^  WP  and  pQf^  jQ  ATTEND  WOMEN'S  PRESS  CLUB  DINNER 

unprecedeSed  thlrd^  large  WASHINGTON,  D.  C.,  Dec.  9-President  Roosevelt  will  attend  a  luncheon 

electoral  majority,  but  relatively  nar-  Women’s  National  Press  Club  Jan.  6,  it  was  announced  today  by 

rew  popular  vote.'  Mrs.  Roosevelt,  an  active  member  of  the  organization.  The  President  attended 

4.  America’s  first  peacetime  draft,  41^®  Founder’s  Day  Dinner  of  the  National  Press  Club  Nov.  9,  but  will  miss 
Ujobilization  of  the  national  guard,  and  for  fl'®  ffrst  time  since  he  came  to  the  White  House,  the  mid-winter  dinner  of 
iigantic  rearmament  program  of'  na-  <-he  Gridiron  Club  which  takes  place  Dec.  14.  Mr.  Roosevelt’s  acceptance  of 


fional  defense 


the  luncheon  invitation  will  bring  to  the  women’s  newspaper  group  for  the 


5.  President  Roosevelt’s  naval  base-  first  time  in  its  history,  a  Presidential  guest. 


33.9%  decrease  as  compared  with  the 
same  month  a  year  ago,  according 
to  figures  released  by  Kimberly-Clark 
Corporation.  Total  roto  linage 
amounted  to  917,489  as  compared  with 
1.387,980  a  year  ago,  a  decline  of 
479,491.  October  this  year,  however, 
had  four  Sundays  as  compared  with 
five  last  year,  it  was  pointed  out. 
National  roto  copy  totaled  540,225. 
a  decrease  of  320,096,  or  37.2%.  Local 
gravure  amounted  to  377,264,  a  de¬ 
crease  of  150,395,  or  28.5%.  Mono¬ 
tone  copy  aggregated  798,205  as 
compared  to  119,2^  lines  of  color 
roto. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHE 


.  .  .  -^dvetihets  .  .  .  ■Qdvetthina  ■H^encie5  .  . 


Blames  Hard  Times  For 
Account  Changes  in  1940 


Roy  S.  Durstine  Says  Competition  Is  Keener 
Today  . . .  Looks  for  Business  Improvement 


In  1941  .  .  .  Discusses  Small  Agencies 


THE  unusually  large  number  of  ma¬ 
jor  accounts  that  have  switched  from 
one  agency  to  another  during  the  past 
year  is  a  symp- 


Roy  S.  Durstine 


ton  of  the  diffi-  ^ 

through  which 
business  is  pass-  c 
i  n  g,  Roy  S. 

Durstine,  adver- 
tising  agency 
executive,  told 

Editor  and  Pub-  K 

LiSHER  this  week. 

Mr.  Durstine. 
who  is  president  .  pa 

of  Roy  S.  Durs¬ 
tine,  Inc.,  New  R®y  S.  Durstine 
York,  and  the 

author  of  several  books  on  advertising, 
said  that  competition  among  agencies 
is  always  keener  during  critical  peri¬ 
ods  than  during  times  of  prosperity. 

Sees  Business  Upswing 

“In  every  critical  period  manufac¬ 
turers  are  more  anxious  than  ever 
about  how  their  money  is  being  spent 
for  advertising,”  he  declared,  “and 
consequently  they  are  all  the  more 
receptive  to  suggestions  as  to  how 
their  appropriations  can  be  most  ef¬ 
fectively  placed.” 

Mr.  Durstine  expects  a  definite  up¬ 
swing  in  business  in  1941  as  a  result  of 
defense  appropriations,  but  he  is  wary 
as  to  how  long  it  will  last. 

“It  is  still  too  early  accurately  to 
judge  the  effect  of  large  expenditures 
for  national  defense,”  Mr.  Durstine 
said,  “but  when  the  money  is  spent 
and  absorbed  in  increased  payrolls, 
people  will  have  more  money  to  spend 
and  basiness  in  general  will  improve.” 

Yet  he  is  not  too  optimistic  about  the 
future.  “After  all,  who  knows  how 
long  the  expenditures  will  continue, 
or  who  will  win  the  war,  or  whether 
we  will  get  into  it,”  he  asked. 

Mr.  Durstine  believes  that  too  much 
has  already  been  written  about  the 
excess  profits  tax.  “Anyway,  if  you 
can  judge  from  the  past,  the  tax  by 
itself  is  not  sufficient  to  cause  an  ap¬ 
preciable  increase  in  advertising  ex¬ 
penditures,”  he  said. 

Discusses  ASCAP*BMI  Split 

His  belief  is  that  all  of  the  major 
media  will  benefit  from  defense  ex¬ 
penditures.  “Newspapers  will  certain¬ 
ly  get  their  share  of  the  business,”  he 
said,  “but  I  see  no  reason  to  believe 
that  they  will  benefit  any  more  than 
radio.” 

Mr.  Durstine  gives  the  impression 
that  he  is  not  losing  sleep  over  the 
A  S  C  A  P-B  M I  controversy  which 
threatens  to  eliminate  music  of  the 
ASCAP  group  from  broadcast  over 
the  major  networks  and  their  stations, 
unless  a  compromise  is  reached  before 
Jan.  1. 

“It’s  a  long  time  before  Jan.  1,”  he 
said,  smilingly.  “It’s  only  human  for 
both  parties  to  take  a  strong  stand 
at  first  but  when  the  showdown  is 
only  a  day  or  two  away  I  believe  the 


broadcasters  and  composers  will  both 
be  more  receptive  to  some  sort  of 
compromise. 

“I  haven’t  got  any  inside  dope  in 
this  matter,”  he  added  quickly.  “This 
is  just  my  opinion,  based  on  long  ex¬ 
perience.” 

Asked  to  comment  on  a  survey  now 
running  in  Editor  and  Publisher  as  to 
the  comparative  costs  of  handling 
newspaper  and  radio  advertising,  Mr. 
Durstine  said  that  he  had  never  given 
the  comparison  much  consideration 
since  in  his  opinion  the  question  was 
more  one  of  effectiveness  than  of 
cost. 

“It  certainly  takes  as  much  time  to 
organize  a  radio  program  as  to  pre¬ 
pare  and  place  a  full  page  spread  in 
the  American  Weekly,”  he  added. 

Discusses  Institutional  Advertising 

Asked  if  he  had  noted  a  trend  to 
greater  use  of  institutional  advertising, 
Mr.  Durstine  replied  that  he  was  un¬ 
aware  of  any  trends  either  way  but  if 
there  were  one  he  would  suspect  that 
it  would  be  to  greater  use  of  direct 
advertising  and  less  frequent  use  of 
institutional  copy. 

“The  advertiser  today  is  primarily 
interested  in  the  dollar  value  of  his 
returns  from  advertising,”  Mr.  Durs¬ 
tine  said.  He  added  that  the  rela¬ 
tionship  between  client  and  adver¬ 
tising  agency  is  pretty  much  the  same 
today  as  it  has  always  been. 

“I  haven’t  observed  any  trend  to 
greater  independence  for  the  adver¬ 
tising  agency  or  less  co-operation  be¬ 
tween  advertiser  and  agency,”  he 
said.  “As  far  as  I’m  concerned  this 
relationship  has  never  been  a  problem 
and  it  certainly  is  not  a  question  of 
conflict  between  the  two  parties. 

“It  is  rather  a  meeting  of  minds,  or 
a  realization  that  two  minds  are  bet¬ 
ter  than  one,”  he  said. 


of  people,”  Mr.  Durstine  concluded. 
“It’s  quality  of  brains,  not  quantity 
that  makes  fine  advertising.” 

Among  the  accounts  now  handled 
by  Roy  S.  Durstine,  Inc.,  are  the 
Crosley  Corp.,  Cincinnati;  McCall 
Corp.;  National  Mineral  Wool  Asso¬ 
ciation;  Edward  Retry  &  Co.;  Eastern 
Railroads;  the  New  York  Times;  and 
the  Dictograph  Sales  Corp. 


Motor  Executives, 


Adcrafters  Honor 
Henry  T.  Ewald 


Rise  of  Small  Agencies 

Mr.  Durstine,  who  resigned  as  presi¬ 
dent  of  Batten,  Barton,  Durstine  & 
Osborn  in  1939  to  organize  and  devote 
his  time  to  his  own  small  agency,  said 
that  smaller  agencies  were  getting 
more  and  more  business. 


Detroit  Club  Pays  Tribute 
On  35th  Birthday 
To  Principal  Founder 


Detroit,  Dec.  9 — The  club  whose 
members  spread  the  name  of  Detroit 
around  the  world  celebrated  its  thirty- 
fifth  birthday  Dec.  6 — the  Adcraft 
Club  of  Detroit.  Henry  T.  Ewald. 
president  of  the  Campbell-Ewald  ad¬ 
vertising  agency,  who  was  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  club,  was  guest  of 


Henry  T.  Ewald,  left,  guest  of  honor  of  the 
Detroit  Adcraft  Club  on  35th  anniversary 
celebration.  With  him  are  John  Benson, 
center,  president  of  the  American  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Advertising  Agencies,  and  Prank 
Hopkins,  president  of  the  National  Out¬ 
door  Bureau. 


“This  trend  toward  the  smaller 
agency  is  not  new,”  he  said.’  “It  just 
seems  to  be  a  little  more  pronounced 
lately  There  is  always  one  man  some¬ 
where  in  an  advertiser’s  organization 
who  has  the  courage  to  do  the  unusual 
and  the  unexpected.  He  spots  a  new 
man  or  a  small  new  group  and  he  says 
to  himself: 

“  ‘Those  people  are  good.  I’d  rather 
be  one  of  their  early  clients  than  play 
safe  with  a  big,  long-established 
agency.  I’ll  get  more  for  my  money, 
now  and  later  too.  It’s  only  human 
for  an  agency  to  feel  greater  loyalty 
for  it’s  early  clients.’  ” 

Mr.  Durstine  said  that  running  a 
big  agency  is  a  constant  struggle  “to 
make  it  stop  acting  big.” 

“Even  in  a  larger  agency  an  account 
is  really  handled  by  a  small  number 


Growth  of  Motor  City 


Napoleon’s  statement  that  the  :t- 
powers  of  the  world  were  the  s*  v 
and  the  pen.  “It  was  true  for  yeas,' 
Zeder  said,  “until  the  engineers  cci 
along  and  gave  us  the  radio.” 

The  fact  that  Zeder  spoke  on 
program  —  introducing  ^e  prir.c;;i 
speaker,  William  S.  Knudsen,  it 
merly  head  of  General  Motors  C  ' 
and  now  head  of  the  Nati  j 
Defense  Commission  —  furthe 
pointed  up  the  close  link  betw^r: 
advertising  and  the  motor  indus-, 
Others  at  the  table  were  K.  T.  Kele; 
and  B.  E.  Hutchinson,  the  principi 
executives  in  Chrysler;  C.  E.  Wib- 
acting  president  of  General  Mot  r: 
Harry  Klinger,  of  Pontiac;  M.  E 
Coyle,  of  Chevrolet;  Alvan  Macauiey 
former  president,  and  Max  Gilrr.;’' 
now  president  of  Packard;  C.  E.  Sor¬ 
ensen.  of  Ford  Motor  Co.;  William  B 
Stout,  of  Stout  Skycraft;  Hart. 
Freuhauf,  of  Freuhauf  Trailer  Co; 
Emmett  Sheahan,  general  manager  : 
U.  S.  Rubber,  and  Maj.  James  H.  Doo- 
little,  the  flier,  and  Gar  Wood,  engi¬ 
neer  and  speedboat  racer. 

Benson  Attended 


[• 

[! 


W.  Colburn  Standish.  president  of 
the  Adcraft  Club,  presided.  John  Bes¬ 
son,  president  of  American  Associatke 
Advertising  Agencies,  was  among  the 
advertising  leaders  attending.  EwaM 
spoke  only  briefly,  and  sat  dows, 
apparently  choked  by  emotion. 

Knudsen’s  address  was  devoted 
primarily  to  national  defense,  but  he 
commented  that  35  years  ago  when 
Ewald  was  forming  the  Adcraft  Club, 
he  (Knudsen)  was  making  his  first 
visit  to  Detroit  from  Cleveland. 

Of  the  rise  of  the  Adcraft  Club  and 
its  influence  in  building  Detroit 
Knudsen  spoke  of  “the  urge,  the  thing 
that  makes  you  work  when  you  are 
tired,  that  makes  you  work  when  you 
don’t  have  to  work — because  you  have 
an  ideal.  But  back  of  the  ideal,  there 
is  always  a  man.  In  this  case,  it  is 
Henry  Ewald.” 


Among  Advertising  Folk 


honor.  Ewald  is  credited  with  being 
primarily  responsible  for  forming  the 
Adcraft  Club. 

More  than  600  members  and  promi¬ 
nent  Detroiters  attended  the  celebra¬ 
tion,  a  diiuier  at  the  Hotel  Statler. 
Although  the  automobile  was  only  be¬ 
ginning  to  be  of  industrial  importance 
when  the  club  was  formed,  the  anni¬ 
versary  found  the  speakers’  table  oc¬ 
cupied  by  virtually  all  the  nationally- 
famous  executives  of  the  motor  indus¬ 
try  with  the  exception  of  Henry  Ford 
who  rarely  attends  any  public  func¬ 
tion. 


H  O.  “HERB”  WARD,  for  12  yean 
advertising  manager  of  Chrysler  ] 
Export  division,  has  been  appointed 
-  a  d  V  e  rtising 


manager  of 
Hudson  Motor 
Car  Co.,  Detroit. 
succeeding 
O.  James,  who 
has  resigned  te- 
cause  o  f 
health  after  M 
years’  service. 

William  G- 
Jones  has  join¬ 
ed  the  Philadel- 
phia  office  of 
H.  O.  Ward  Ivey  &  Ellington 
Inc.,  as  an  ac¬ 
count  executive.  He  was  former!) 


Harvey  Campbell.  toastmaster, 
pointed  to  Detroit’s  growth  since  the 
formation  of  the  Adcraft  Club — a 
population  of  250,000  then,  and  1,600,- 
000  now.  “This  town,”  he  said,  “has 
learned  how  to  build  anything;  we 
are  still  learning  how  to  sell  it.  .  .  . 
Detroit’s  industrial  leadership  is  based 
on  engineering  first,  and  merchandis¬ 
ing  second — you’ve  got  to  have  some¬ 
thing  to  sell  before  you  can  sell  it.” 

The  importance  of  engineers  —  a 
point  which  Detroit  advertising  men 
have  stressed  for  years  in  advertising 
the  motor  industry — ^was  commented 
upon  further  by  Fred  M.  Zeder,  vice- 
president  of  Chrysler  Corp.,  who  cited 


with  the  Paris  &  Peart  agency  ® 
New  York. 

Robert  M.  Oliver,  for  the  last  fo® 
years  section  manager,  Merchanise- 
Advertising  Department,  Westing- 
house  Electric  and  Manufacturing 
Company,  Mansfield,  Ohio,  has  )oi^ 
ed  the  staff  of  John  Falkner  Am® 
&  Company,  Inc.,  Philadelphia  adv®- 
tising  agency,  in  a  sales  promobon 
capacity. 

A.  O.  Dillenbeck  announces  1® 
resignation  as  executive  vice-pm®' 
dent  and  a  director  of  Buchanan  * 
Company,  Inc.  He  has  been  associat' 
ed  with  Buchanan  &  Company,  1”^ 
(Continud  on  page  29) 
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Travel,  Resort  Linage 
.Leaps  Upward 


By  WARREN  L  BASSETT 


AS  A  RESULT  of  the  war,  newspapers 
are  looking  forward  to  the  largest 
Ce::ei|.olume  of  winter  resort  and  travel 
icip^dvertising  volume  in  years.  A  tele- 
;raphic  survey  of  a  number  of  the 
arge  northern  cities  made  by  this 
;olumn  this  week  reveals  that  the  start 
f  the  winter  resort  advertising  season 
ast  Sunday  saw  healthy  increases  in 
olume  which  are  expected  to  be 
aiaintained  through  the  winter 
inonths.  Gains  from  10%  to  40%  are 
eported. 

Spending  Vocation  Money  in  U.  S. 

Prevented  by  the  war  from  wander- 
•g  afar,  the  U.  S.  citizen  with  money 
spend  for  a  winter  vacation  will 
pend  it  at  some  U.  S.  resort,  it  is 
indicated.  Railroads,  airlines,  Florida 
and  south  coast  hotels,  and  New  Eng¬ 
land  ski  centers  are  all  making  a 
itrong  bid  in  paid  space  for  the  winter 
•acation  dollars.  Space  is  also  being 
jurchased  by  ship  lines  touching  the 
^ribbean  islands  and  South  America. 
Domestic  resort  linage  is  up  in  prac- 
ically  all  the  cities  surveyed,  but  the 
bss  of  the  trans-Atlantic  steamship 
iusiness  is  still  felt.  Listed  as  “Trans¬ 
portation”  by  Media  Records,  this 
dassification  is  decidedly  off. 

In  New  York,  as  part  of  the  largest 
paid  advertising  volume  ever  carried 
by  the  New  York  Times.  Dec.  8,  travel 
and  resort  copy  ran  well  above  the 
total  of  last  year,  according  to  Don 
U.  Bridge,  advertising  director. 

John  Whiteley  of  the  New  York 
lourrml-American  stated  that  travel 
and  resort  is  showing  splendid  gains 
over  a  year  ago  and  that  November 
showed  the  largest  gain  to  date.  The 
special  travel  number  next  Sunday 
»ill  show  approximately  a  30%  in¬ 
crease  over  last  year,  he  said. 

Walter  Rompel  of  the  New  York 
Mirror  reported  that  while  the  Mirror 
does  not  carry  a  great  volume  of 
travel  copy,  transportation  linage  this 
year  has  topped  100,000  lines  for  a 
sain  of  11.8%. 

According  to  C.  L.  Starr,  the  New 


as  compared  with  139,034  lines  for  the 
same  period  of  1939.  The  News  ex¬ 
pects  a  further  increase  before  the 
end  of  the  year. 

Boston  advertising  managers  report 
that  both  travel  and  resort  advertising 
linage  for  their  seasonal  travel  sec¬ 
tions  has  increased  due,  they  believe, 
to  the  war  in  Europe  and  also  to  better 
local  business  conditions.  Travel  ad 
solicitors  on  newspapers  here  have 
worked  hard  to  sell  space  with  the 
lesult  that  many  accounts  have  taken 
larger  ads.  The  number  of  ads  have 
not  increased  appreciably  but  the  lin¬ 
age  has. 

Earl  M.  Dempsey  of  the  Boston  Her¬ 
ald  stated:  “As  far  as  travel  is  concern¬ 
ed  the  season  opened  a  month  earlier 
than  last  year.  It  may  be  the  best 
season  in  ten  years  for  Florida  and 
California.” 

For  the  Boston  Herald  the  linage 
for  1939  was  10,601,  for  1940  13,358. 
The  Boston  Globe  linage  for  1939, 
7,988,  for  1940,  10,734.  The  Boston 
Post  1939,  3,600,  1940  4,300.  The 
Transcript  has  a  travel  section  in 
preparation  and  could  not  give  fig¬ 
ures. 

Executives  of  three  Philadelphia 
newspapers  which  publish  weekly  as 
well  as  annual  travel  and  resort  sec¬ 
tions,  predicted  substantial  increases 
in  that  type  of  linage  because  of  the 
war  and  better  business  conditions. 

Harold  A.  Stretch,  advertising  di¬ 
rector,  Philadelphia  Inquirer,  said  lin¬ 
age  in  the  Inquirer’s  combined  annual 
travel  and  resort  sections,  out  Dec.  8 
and  11  shows  a  40%  increase  over  last 
year’s  issue.  He  also  looks  forward  to 
a  good  weekly  average  next  year  and 
said  travel  linage  should  keep  pace 
with  the  general  pick-up  in  business. 

Substantial  Increose 

George  W.  Nelson,  advertising  di¬ 
rector,  Philadelphia  Record,  said: 
“The  best  indication  that  winter  trav¬ 
el  in  the  United  States  is  going  to  be 
heavier  than  ever  is  the  Record’s  an¬ 
nual  winter  resort  and  travel  number 


I'oric  Po.st  will  be  up  about  25%  in  out  Dec.  15.”  He  declared  that  linage 
f®sort  and  travel  advertising  for  1940. 

H.  B.  Fairchild  of  the  New  York  Sun 
stated  that  this  classification  will  be 
?reater  than  last  year. 

Shows  18%  Gain 
Hal  Fletcher  of  the  New  York 
•vorld-  Telegram  said: 

Our  resorts  linage  for  1940  is  esti- 
J^ted  at  68.200,  a  gain  of  18%  over 
1939.  Transportation  linage  is  esti- 
j^ted  at  245,500,  a  gain  of  10%  over 
1m9,  with  gains  in  nearly  all  sub- 
'^ifications  including  steamships, 
this  in  spite  of  the  absence  of 
trans-Atlantic  lines  whose  cruise  ad¬ 
vertising  has  always  been  an  impor- 
t^t  factor.  Our  annual  winter  resort 
number  of  Dec.  11  carries 
2.250  lines,  an  increase  of  35%  over 
tne  corresponding  issue  Dec.  13,  1939. 

Ur  general  gains  are  partly  credited 
the  See  The  Americas  Now’  pro 


for  that  number  shows  a  substantial 
increase  over  last  year.  The  Record’s 
resort  and  travel  linage  for  the  first  ten 
months  of  1940  shows  a  gain  of  8,924 
lines  over  1939. 

Satisfactory  linage  was  also  report¬ 
ed  for  the  annual  resort  and  travel 
section  of  the  Philadelphia  Evening 
Public  Ledger,  out  Dec.  11.  Harry  T. 
Madden,  in  charge  of  sales  and  pro¬ 
motion,  said:  “The  outlook  is  bright 
for  increased  travel  linage.”  He  said 
that  Florida  will  do  a  good  business 
this  winter,  with  its  obvious  effects 
on  increased  newspaper  space. 

In  Detroit,  travel  and  resort  adver¬ 
tising  is  nearing  boom  proportions. 

The  annual  winter  special  sections, 
last  Sunday,  found  the  Times,  News 
and  the  Free  Press  with  much  larger 
total  linage  than  in  a  long  time. 


The  Free  Press  section  ran  six 
rtotion  program  of  the'Scripps-How-  Pages,  and  the  News  totalled  nine, 
ard  Newspapers  which  has  been  with  heavy  linage  in  each.  The  Times 
widely  publicized.”  also  ran  a  good  schedule. 

The  New  York  Daily  News  reported  More  resort  and  travel  business  is 
“jat  travel  and  resort  advertising  for  coming  to  Detroit  newspapers  from 
I  months  of  1940  totals  149,165  lines  the  railroads  this  year,  because  of  the 


new  southbound  trains.  As  usual, 
Florida  leads  all  other  resort  areas  in 
total  advertising,  with  Miami,  Miami 
Beach,  St.  Petersburg,  Ft.  Lauderdale 
and  Tampa  buying  the  most  space. 

Chicago  newspapers  reported  a  de¬ 
cided  pickup  in  hotel  and  winter  resort 
advertising  as  reflected  in  their  winter 
travel  sections  published  Dec.  7  and 
8.  The  Chicago  Daily  News  carried  a 
total  of  15,377  lines  in  its  travel  sec¬ 
tion,  Dec.  7,  as  compared  with  11,090 
in  the  1939  winter  travel  number,  a 
gain  of  38.7%  The  Chicago  Sunday 
Tribune’s  travel  section  ran  well  over  ' 
15,000  lines,  representing  a  decided 
gain. 

The  Chicago  Herald  -  American's 
travel  section  approximated  last  year’s 
number  in  total  linage,  showing  a 
marked  increase  in  resort  and  hotel 
advertising  from  Florida,  the  Gulf 
Coast  and  California. 

It  was  pointed  out  by  one  adver¬ 
tising  manager  that  although  the  air 
lines  are  practically  booked  to  ca¬ 
pacity,  nearly  all  are  using  large  ad¬ 
vertising  space,  topping  that  of  the 
railroads,  which  with  proper  mer¬ 
chandising  might  fill  their  trains  to 
capacity.  Notable  among  the  heavy 
railroad  advertisers  is  the  Seaboard 
Railway,  which  has  been  placing  full 
and  half  pages  in  eastern  newspapers 
to  promote  its  Florida  trains. 

Let's  Swoon  Deliciously 

EVERY  ONCE  in  awhile  we  like  to 
spend  a  few  moments  with  the  per¬ 
fume  advertising  copy  writers,  and 
swoon  away  for  a  few  delicious  mo¬ 
ments.  Last  Sunday,  while  going 
through  the  New  York  Times,  we 
swooned  twice. 

On  page  61.  Saks  Fifth  Avenue  store 
satanically  whispered  thus  in  behalf 
of  Corday’s  Jet: 

“Ah,  perfidious  male,  to  so  wilily 
remind  her  of  all  six  feet  of  you  and 
all  that  patent-leather  charm!  No 
other  perfume  suggests  quite  so  well 
the  intense,  darkling  look  .  .  .  the 
glossy  menace.  She’ll  feel  it,  from  the 
moment  she  claps  eyes  on  the  icy 
crystal  bottle  with  its  jet  black  stop¬ 
per  until  she  sniffs  the  exciting  fra¬ 
grance.  itself.  She’ll  give  you  spe¬ 
cial  marks  when  she  realizes  that  you 
buy  your  sorcery  from  Saks  Fifth 
Avenue.”  ($6.25  to  $38.50.) 

Oh  you  special  marks! 

On  page  63.  Bonwit  Teller  reveals 
that  Charbert’s  Amber  gives  “the  new 
come  hither  fragrance.” 

“Worldly  wicked  wonderful.  One  drop 
tells  all.” 

Who’d  want  that  kind  of  talkative 
stuff? 

On  page  17,  Oppenheim  Collins  ad¬ 
vertised  a  filmy  black  lace  nightie 
thus: 

“Ladies  Like  Lace  .  .  .  and  so 
do  Laddies.  Gentlemen,  we  give  you 
‘Insomnia,’  the  Noel  nightie.  Black 
lace,  with  the  added  lure  of  black  or 
flesh  colored  silk  and  rayon  chiffon 
here  and  there.  It’s  daring,  it’s  scaring 
.  .  .  but  it’s  wonderful.  32  to  40.  6.95.’’ 
Believe  me,  we’re  plenty  scared! 

■ 

UNUSUAL  SEABOARD  AD 

An  unusual  allocation  of  space  by 
the  New  York  Herald  Tribune  was 
made  in  the  December  8  editions  when 
an  advertisement  of  the  Seaboard 
Railway  was  bannered  across  two 
facing  pages,  10^4  inches  deep.  This 
is  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the 
Herald  Tribune  that  such  a  display 
has  been  made  and  as  far  as  is 
known,  the  first  time  in  the  history 
of  any  New  York  City  newspaper. 


FCC  Will  Not 
Mediate  in 
ASCAP-BMI  Fight 

Washington,  D.  C.,  Dec.  9— If  there 
is  to  be  mediation  of  the  ASCAP- 
BMI  controversy  over  payments  for 
use  of  copyright  music  by  broadcast¬ 
ers  it  should  be  arranged  by  “the 
parties  in  interest,”  Chairman  James 
( L.  Fly  of  the  Federal  Communica¬ 
tions  Commission  has  suggested  to  E. 
F.  Hummert,  radio  producer  and  vice- 
president  of  Blackett-Sample-Hum- 
mert,  Inc. 

Mr.  Hummert  had  written  to  the 
FCC  urging  that  agency  to  arbitrate 
the  dispute  arising  out  of  notice  by 
the  American  Society  of  Composers, 
Authors  and  Publishers  that  renewal 
of  the  five-year  contract  for  broad¬ 
cast  of  material  under  its  control 
will  be  conditioned  upon  a  larger 
annual  payment.  The  agreement  ex¬ 
piring  Dec.  31  produces  about  $5,000,- 
000  annually  for  ASCAP  members, 
and  the  proposed  new  revenue  is 
about  $8,500,000. 

“The  existing  controversy  between 
ASCAP  and  the  radio  broadcast  in¬ 
dustry  has  not  been  presented  to  the 
Commission  by  any  of  the  interested 
parties,  and  consequently  no  position 
has  been  taken  in  that  regard.  It  is 
accordingly  suggested  that  any  pro¬ 
posal  for  mediation  should  be  made 
to  the  parties  in  interest,”  the  Fly 
letter  read. 

■ 

Composers  Loyal  to 
ASCAP  in  Marks  Deal 

The  first  major  development  in  the 
fight  between  the  broadcasting  indus¬ 
try  and  the  American  Society  of  Com¬ 
posers,  Authors  and  Publishers  came 
Monday  with  the  announcement  that 
the  Edward  B.  Marks  Music  Corpora¬ 
tion,  one  of  the  largest  music  publish¬ 
ers  in  the  country,  had  transferred  its 
catalogue  from  the  society  to  Broad¬ 
cast  Music,  Inc.  The  transfer  becomes 
effective  Jan.  1,  when  the  contract  be¬ 
tween  the  society  and  the  radio  sta¬ 
tions  expires. 

Mr.  Marks,  one  of  the  early  mem¬ 
bers  of  ASCAP,  said  that  he  felt  he 
never  had  received  proper  considera¬ 
tion  from  the  society  and  that  accord¬ 
ingly  he  was  leasing  the  performing 
rights  of  his  catalogue  of  15,000  songs 
to  B.  M.  I.  Julian  "T.  Abcles,  attorney 
for  Mr.  Marks,  said  th^t  the  lease  was 
for  a  five-year  term  at  an  annual  cost 
of  approximately  $250,000,  or  a  total 
sum  of  $1,250,000. 

John  G.  Paine,  general  manager  of 
ASCAP,  said  the  transfer  of  allegiance 
will  affect  only  the  publishing  com¬ 
pany. 

The  composers  and  authors  who 
created  the  songs  in  the  Marks 
catalogue  are  all  remaining  loyal  to 
ASCAP,  Paine  announced. 

“All  works  in  the  Marks  catalog 
written  by  any  writer-members  of 
ASCAP  are  controlled  by  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Society,  and  no  radio  station  may 
use  them  unless  it  has  a  license  from 
the  Society  to  do  so,”  Paine  states. 

Broadcasting  rights  to  the  music  of 
ASCAP  members  in  the  Marks  cata¬ 
logue  had  been  wasted  in  the  Society  by 
the  composers  and  authors  in  the  case 
of  Americans,  and  by  their  Perform¬ 
ing  Rights  Societies  in  the  case  of  for¬ 
eign  writers,  Paine  pointed  out.  This 
covers  not  only  their  past  music,  but 
also  their  future  works. 
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Smashing  Ad  Drive 
Broke  Store  Records 

Policemen  Still  on  Duty  at  Doors  of  Bond 
Store  Days  After  Opening  Heralded  with 
63  Newspaper  Pages 


THE  NEW  BOND  Clothing  Store  at 
Broadway  and  45th  Street  in  New 
York  City  has  just  completed  its  first 
week  in  business,  but  the  huge  traffic 
drawn  by  the  63  pages  of  newspaper 
advertising  placed  before  the  opening 
has  made  it  impossible  to  obtain  cor¬ 
rect  figures  at  this  date  on  the  amount 


Opening  day  crowds  on  the  "flying  stair¬ 
case"  of  the  new  Bond  clothing  store  at 
45th  and  Broadway  in  New  York. 

of  business  consummated,  it  was  stat¬ 
ed  this  week.  S.  N.  King,  vice-presi¬ 
dent  in  charge  of  advertising  for  the 
clothing  chain,  said,  however,  that  ev¬ 
ery  sales  record  for  the  Bond  Stores 
has  been  shattered  not  only  at  the 
new  location  but  also  at  the  other 
stores  throughout  the  metropolitan 
area.  Branch  stores  in  the  Bronx,  in 
Jamaica  and  in  Newark  had  to  turn 
customers  away  because  of  the 
crush,  and  at  the  new  gigantic  Times 
Square  building  uniformed  policemen 
were  on  constant  duty  every  day  from 
eleven  in  the  morning  until  nine  at 
night. 

The  doors  had  to  be  shut  every  few 
minutes,  so  great  was  the  traffic 
throughout  the  store. 

Couldn't  Clock  Crowd 

“The  opening-day  crowd  Wednes¬ 
day  Dec.  4  was  so  great  that  it  could 
not  be  clocked  accurately,”  Mr.  King 
said.  “Estimates  of  the  number  of 
visitors  for  this  day  run  as  high  as 
100,000  persons,  and  more  people  vis¬ 
ited  the  store  on  Saturday  than  on 
opening  day.  The  crowds  that  came 
on  Thursday,  Friday  and  Saturday 
were  more  inclined  to  buy  than  those 
that  came  to  the  premiere,  and  the 
snow  on  Thursday  morning  held  up 
business  only  to  a  slight  degree.  Sales 
reports  on  volume  are  generally  avail¬ 
able  within  24  hours  but  so  far  last 
Wednesday’s  have  not  been  complet¬ 
ed.  The  new  Bond  Store  has  more 
than  doubled — and  will  continue  to 
do  so — the  business  done  by  the  next 
most  successful  stores  in  the  chain. 
These  are  the  old  Broadway  store  be¬ 
tween  46th  Street  and  47th  Street  in 
New  York  City,  the  Woodward  Ave¬ 
nue  store  in  Detroit,  the  Madison 
Avenue  store  in  Chicago,  the  Newark 
store,  and  the  San  Francisco  store.” 

Mr.  King  gives  full  credit  to  the 
newspaper  campaign  for  the  record- 
breaking  opening  week. 


fective,  judging  from  the  number  of 
people  who  came  crowding  in,”  he 
said,  adding  that  he  regards  this  great 
initial  interest  as  insurance  for  future 
business.  “If  we  had  it  to  do  all  over 
again,  we  would  undoubtedly  use  the 
same  amount  of  space,”  he  declared. 

The  New  York  Times,  Daily  News, 
Daily  Mirror,  World-Telegram  and 
Journal- American  carried  the  full 
schedule  of  advertising  in  Manhattan. 
The  Brooklyn  Eagle  carried  the  ads 
for  that  borough,  and  other  news¬ 
papers  that  were  added  to  the  budget 
for  the  new  store  were  the  Jamaica 
Long  Island  Press,  the  Newark  Star 
Ledger,  the  Newark  News,  the  Jersey 
City  Jersey  Journal,  the  Jersey  Ob¬ 
server,  the  Bayonne  Times,  the  Hud¬ 
son  Times  and  the  Elizabeth  Journal. 

Future  advertising  for  the  new  pro¬ 
ject  will  use  the  same  technique  as 
has  been  used  to  date.  Instead  of 
full-page  layouts,  however,  they  will 
range  between  four  and  six  columns — 
the  majority  will  be  five-column  ad¬ 
vertisements.  According  to  current 
plans,  additional  newspapers  will  be 
added  to  the  advertising  budget  by 
next  spring. 

Furnishings  Budget  Up 
Mr.  King  pointed  out  that  the  ad¬ 
vertising  appropriation  for  the  fur¬ 
nishings  departments  is  growing  all 
the  time.  It  is  now  about  25%  higher 
than  ever  before.  Formerly  no  fur¬ 
nishing  ads  of  any  kind  were  run  in 
New  York  newspapers.  Since  so 
much  of  the  new  store  is  given  over 
to  accessories,  these  metropolitan  pa¬ 
pers  have  been  added  to  the  furnish- 
ings-ads  schedule.  Out-of-town  pap¬ 
ers  will  continue  to  run  them  as  be¬ 
fore  with  space  additions  from  time 
to  time. 

Highlight  in  the  advertising  cam¬ 
paign  was  the  giving  away  of  a  rain¬ 
coat  with  the  purchase  of  a  suit  or 
overcoat.  This  was  carried  on  in  oth¬ 
er  Bond  Stores  in  the  metropolitan 
area  as  well  as  in  the  new  store. 

Business  warranted  extending  this 
offer  of  a  free  raincoat  beyond  Satur¬ 
day.  But  the  advertisements  stated 
emphatically  that  the  offer  was  to 
end  on  Saturday,  and  so  this  policy 
was  strictly  adhered  to.  The  organ¬ 
ization  believes  that  people  must  learn 
to  believe  your  copy,  and  when  they 
do.  the  copy  must  be  honest. 

The  Bond  clothing  chain  this  year 
expects  to  gross  $32,000,000,  an  in¬ 
crease  of  33  1/3%  over  last  year. 
This  is  the  biggest  rate  of  increase  in 
the  history  of  the  Bond  Clothing 
Stores.  According  to  Mr.  King,  this 
increase  has  not  been  forced — the 
twice  yearly  sales  periods  have  been 
shortened,  not  lengthened. 

In  last  week’s  story  by  an  error  the 
New  York  Times  was  not  included 
in  the  list  of  newspapers  receiving 
the  Bond  copy.  The  Times  received 
slightly  more  than  the  full  schedule, 
printing  a  total  of  26,505  lines. 

NEW  SUMMARY  COLUMN 

Under  the  heading,  “What’s  New,” 
the  Chicago  Times  this  week  intro¬ 
duced  a  sununary  of  the  day’s  news 
in  the  form  of  chatty  comments  from 
the  city,  foreign,  telegraph  and  sports 
editors  of  the  tabloid  over  the  by-line 
of  each.  The  feature  appears  on  top 


Thomas  W.  Dewart 
Engaged  to  Marry 

The  engagement  of  Miss  Elinore 
Irwin  Hoelzel  to  Thomas  Wheeler 
Dewart,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William 
T.  Dewart  of  660 
Park  avenue. 

New  York,  and 
Greenwich, 

Conn.,  was  an¬ 
nounced  Dec.  7 
at  a  tea  which 
her  parents,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  John 
Philip  Hoelzel, 
gave  at  their 
home  5611 
Aylesboro  ave¬ 
nue,  Pittsburgh, 

Pa. 

Mr.  D  e  w  a  r  t 

attended  St.  Paul’s  School,  Concord, 
N.  H.  He  is  vice-president  and  treas¬ 
urer  of  the  New  York  Sun,  of  which 
his  father  is  publisher. 

Miss  Hoelzel  attended  the  Hacienda 
del  Sol  School  in  Tucson,  Ariz.,  and 
the  Masters  School.  Dobbs  Ferry, 
N.  Y.  She  made  her  debut  in  1935 
and  is  a  member  of  the  Junior  League. 

The  bridegroom-elect  is  a  grand¬ 
son  of  the  late  Commodore  and  Mrs. 
Thomas  H.  Wheeler.  He  is  a 
brother  of  William  T.  Dewart.  Jr., 
and  of  Mrs.  Frederick  Brockway 
Gleason,  Jr.,  the  former  Miss  Mary 
Dewart. 


Thomas  W.  Dewart 


INS  Men  Miss  Death 
In  London  Bombing 

The  day-to-day  danger  to  which 
American  correspondents  in  London 
are  exposed  is  illustrated  in  a  Dec.  9 
dispatch  from  Merrill  Mueller  which 
told  how  he  and  fellow  members  of 
the  International  News  Service  staff 
narrowly  escaped  with  their  lives  from 
bombs  that  shook  them  up  during  the 
night. 

“Our  bureau  chief,  Charles  A. 
Smith,  had  the  closest  squeak  of  his 
career  when  a  bomb  of  the  largest 
caliber  landed  opposite  a  place  where 
he  was  trying  to  get  some  much  need¬ 
ed  sleep,”  Mueller’s  dispatch  said. 
“Emerging  from  the  wreckage  with 
the  assistance  of  volunteer  workers, 
his  first  act  was  to  call  the  office  to 
find  out  whether  his  staff  was  safe. 

“I  was  rolled  out  of  a  bathtub  and 
my  staff  companion,  Robert  G.  Nixon, 
who  was  dressing  in  a  neighboring 
apartment,  was  literally  dropped  into 
his  pants  when  a  stick  of  heavy  bombs 
crunched  to  earth  with  terrific  explo¬ 
sions  nearby.  Except  for  shock,  both 
of  us  escaped  without  a  scratch. 

“All  three  of  us  can  thank  our  lucky 
stars  for  getting  out  unscathed  from 
the  narrowest  escapes  we  have  yet 
experienced.” 

In  the  same  raid  Nazi  bombs 
wrecked  the  CBS  office  and  damaged 
the  NBC  office.  There  were  no  casual¬ 
ties. 


Urges  That  Publishers 
Reply  to  Attacks 

Intense  discussion  of  attacks 
critics  of  newspaper  handling  of 
litical  campaign  news  marked  - 
business  sessions  of  the  mid-r;  '] 
convention  of  the  California  Press  i 
sociation  in  San  Francisco  Dec.  7. 

Speaking  at  the  conclusion  of; 
open  forum  on  the  present  pli^. 
the  press,  Neal  Van  Sooy,  publk  . 
Azusa  Herald  and  president,  0 
fornia  Newspaper  Publishers  Ass: 
tion,  appealed  to  publishers  to  re  ■ 
to  these  attacks. 

“It  is  high  time  we  are  speak, 
out  in  our  own  defense  and  telling 
truth,”  Mr.  Van  Sooy  said.  “We  k 
the  answers,  and  we  should  sv. 
them  and  give  these  answers. 

“The  usual  source  of  inform, 
about  attacks  on  the  press  is  in ; 
reports  carried  in  the  newspaper 
self,  for  ‘the  press  prints  far  r 
attacks  than  defense,’  ”  Mr.  Van  S 
said. 

“We  should  thank  God  there  is 
per  cent  of  the  press  against  the  i 
ministration. 

“The  only  time  to  get  worried 
when  100%  of  the  newspapers  are 
agreement  with  the  Administration. 

Advertising  of  United  States  tr< 
in  South  American  newspapers 
improvement  of  tourist  facilities 
South  Americans  were  among  the  fa: 
tors  urged  for  improved  Latin  Am; 
can  relations  by  James  I.  E 
South  American  vice-president,  U- 
ed  Press  Associations.  Mr.  E 
who  also  urged  the  teaching  of  S] 
ish  in  American  grade  schools 
the  dispatch  of  more  graduate  u: 
versity  students  to  South  Arne 
said  he  had  never  seen  in  that 
area  a  single  advertisement  of  U 
travel. 

“Editors  can  perform  a  distinct  p: 
triotic  service  if  they  try  to  under.vc 
South  America,”  Mr,  Miller  sla: 
He  said  greater  knowledge  k  an  e: 
sential,  but  that  he  had  been  enc: 
aged  by  the  intelligent  questions  a;k 
him  on  this  trip  to  the  United  5;^ 
NEA  President  Roy  Brown,  San  .f: 
jael  Independent,  presented  the  it- 
line  visibility  advertising  program 
his  organization  and  advocated 
circulation  audits  for  all  newsp: 
Floyd  Sparks,  West-Holliday  Co. 
of  the  frequency  discount  plan  of  - 
creasing  volume  advertising. 


Marketing  Group 
Plans  Ad  Session 

Speakers  for  the  advertising  re. 
table  session  of  the  American  Mark' 
ing  Association’s  annual  convention 
the  Stevens  Hotel,  Chicago,  D«  • 
28,  were  announced  this  week  by  Drj 
Lyndon  C.  Brown,  research  dirt 
at  Lord  &  Thomas,  chairman  of  - 
convention  program  committee. 

“How  to  Get  More  For  Your  Ad'« 
tising  Dollar”  is  the  subject  of 
session  at  which  Vernon  D.  Bes: 
advertising  manager.  Swift  &  Cc 
pany,  will  preside.  Speaking 
newspapers,  will  be  Frederick  D;- 
inson,  western  manager  of  the  E 
reau  of  Advertising,  ANPA;  for  nis? 


“The  campaign  was  almost  too  ef-  of  page  two  in  the  final  editions. 


OWEN  A.  CONNER 

Owen  A.  Conner,  69,  financial  writer 

and  editor  on  New  York  and  Phila-  _ _  , 

delphia  newspapers  until  he  retired  zines,  Fred  Braucher,  Periodical  P- 
five  years  ago,  died  Nov.  27  of  heart  Ushers  Association;  for  outdoor,  F 
disease  at  his  home  in  Mahwah,  N.  J.  McGehee,  Outdoor  Advertising 
He  became  an  efficient  Morse  opera-  and  for  radio,  Frank  Stanton,  CBS 
tor  at  the  age  of  10.  When  15  he  re¬ 
ceived  financial  reports  for  Wheeling, 

W.  Va.,  papers,  and  after  working  for 
the  Associated  Press  he  joined  the 
New  York  Telegram  financial  staff. 

He  was  night  editor  of  the  Journal  oj 
Commerce  for  six  years  and  financial 
editor  of  the  Philadelphia  Public 
Ledger  from  1926  to  1934. 


R.  M.  Heath,  account  executive, 
Burnett  Co.,  Inc.,  will  discuss 
American  Meat  Institute  adverts 


a 

j 


campaign  as  a  case  study  in  mou' 
advertising  planning. 

The  convention  will  mark  the  ^ 
anniversary  of  the  association  and  » 
have  as  its  general  theme,  “Be 
pared  for  Marketing  in  1941.” 


21.8% 

of  Ohio's  Volum# 


GREATER 

CLEVELAND 


"ortvo'S  I 

14.4% 

of  Ohio's  Volvnio 


26 

ADJACENT 

COUNTIES 


5.7% 

»f  Ohio's  Velomo 


RETAIL  SALES  VOLUME 

Total  Salts 
3t  Wtths— 1  9  3  7 

Cuyahoga  County . . . .  ( Clavoland )  .  $279,348,1 63.06 
Countios  (Adjacont  to  CItveland)  .  184,236,050.23 
Hamilton  County. ...  (Cincinnati)  .  138,411,993.42 

Franklin  County . (Columbus)  95,044,910.89 

Lucas  County . (Tolodo)  ....  82,240,580.45 

Summit  County . (Akron) .  73,521,643.77 

Montgomery  County  (Dayton)  ...  69,855,720.73 

Mahoning  County _ (Youngstown)  50,596,429.18 

Stark  County . (Canton)  ...  49,297,809.06 

Totol  for  above  9  markets. . .  .$1,022,553,300.79 
Grand  total  for  sfate .  1,283,778,104.98 


3.9% 

pf  Ohio's  Volvmt 


MAHONING 

COUNTY 

(Yoyngtfewn) 

p 

3.8% 

of  Ohio's  Voiomt 


$279,348,163  $184,236,050  $73,521,643  $50,596,429  $49,297,809 


-THE  COMPACT  CLEVELAND  MARKET  $631,000,095.30—49%  OF  OHIO'S  RETAIL  SALES. 


In  the  above  chart.  Greater  Cleveland  and  the  26  neighboring 
counties  are  indicated  bv  the  two  shaded  bars. 


Every  day  pay  roll,  production  and  other 
pertinent  figures  reveal  that  the  area 
consisting  of  Greater  Cleveland  and  the 
26  adjacent  counties,  is  on  the  way  to  an 
unprecedented  era  of  prosperity. 

In  this  compact  market  are  located  most 
of  the  key  industries  necessary  to  accel¬ 
erate  the  gigantic  defense  program. 
Orders  continue  to  pour  into  the  vital 
iron,  steel  and  machine  industries  that 
spread  over  the  Cleveland  2-in-l  market, 
stepping  up  employment  to  the  greatest 
pay  roll  figures  in  more  than  a  decade. 

National  adv  ertisers  will  accordingly  in¬ 
tensify  selling  efforts  in  this  rich-in¬ 
sales  territory.  Those  who  seek  in¬ 
creases  at  low  cost  will  use  the  Plain 
Dealer,  because  it  is  the  ONE  single 
newspaper  that  penetrates  the  thinking 
habits  and  influences  the  buying  habits 
of  the  people  in  every  one  of  the  141 
cities  and  towns  in  this  area  as  well  as 
in  Greater  Cleveland. 

Ask  any  dhtrihutor  or  representative  in 
northeastern  Ohio  about  the  importance 
of  this  2-in-l  market — Cleveland  PLUS 
the  26-county  area.  Then  ask  your 
advertising  agency  hoiv  the  Plain  Dealer 
covers  this  2-in-l  market. 


CLEVELAND  PLAIN  DEALER 

National  representatives,  John  B.  Woodward,  Inc. 
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EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


^kott  'Take± 


CREDIT  A1  Sharp,  sports  reporter  of 

the  Atlanta  Constitution,  with  a 
clever  plan. 

Balked  by  innumerable  secretive 
huddles  of  baseball  officials  at  the 
annual  minor  league  meeting  in  At¬ 
lanta,  he  hired  a  deaf  mute  skilled 
at  lip  reading. 

Sharp  piloted  him  to  the  convention 
hall  and  pointed  out  a  group  sus¬ 
pected  of  brewing  a  red  hot  deal. 

“He’s  telling  a  fairly  good  joke,” 
interpreted  the  deaf  mute. 

Sharp  tried  another  huddle. 

“Talking  about  playing  golf  tomor¬ 
row,”  relayed  the  mute. 

A  third  group  brought  the  report; 

“They’re  talking  about  football.” 

Finally,  Sharp  and  his  able  com¬ 
panion  spotted  a  group  really  talking 
baseball  and  drew  near: 

“He’s  talking  about  John  McGraw,” 
wrote  the  lip-reader.  “Says  McGraw 
had  a  pitcher  who  was  always  com¬ 
plaining.” 

Sharp  tossed  in  the  towel. 

■ 

WHY  city  editors  go  mad. 

Fred  L.  Mollenkopf,  city  editor  of 
the  Toledo  Blade,  recently  received 
this  telegram: 

“Have  been  asked  to  request  you 
to  please  announce  that  owing  to 
boiler  explosion  at  Westwood  school 
early  this  morning  the  penny  supper 
and  round  and  square  dance  announc¬ 
ed  for  Thursday  night  will  be  held 
in  Trilby  school.  Secor  road,  on 
Thursday  night.” 

The  telegram  came  at  2:27  p.  m. 
Frantic  calls  finally  rounded  up  the 


information  that  no  one  had  been  kill¬ 
ed  or  injured. 

■ 

LONDON  DAILY  TELEGRAPH  re¬ 
ports  that  on  the  doorway  of  a 
damaged  shop  in  a  much-bombed 
London  street  this  contents  bill  was 
displayed: 

DAILY  TELEGRAPH 
Largest  Circulation  in  the  World. 
Fourteen  Pages. 

Saturday,  Nov.  17. 


THE  QUEEN 

&  THE  COLONIAL  TROOPS. 


ATTACK  ON  THE  KAISER. 


THE  BURDEN  OF  EMPIRE. 
SPEECH  BY  LORD  ROSEBERY. 


YARMOUTH  MURDER. 
STARTLING  DISCLOSURES. 

The  poster  will  be  40  years  old  to¬ 
morrow. 

■ 

DEPARTMENT  of  utter  confusion  .  .  . 

two  front  page  headlines  from 
Columbus  Citizen: 

POVERTY  TOUCHES  OLD  SANTA 
$ANTA  $PENDING  20  MILLION 
HERE 
■ 

HIS-FACE-IS-RED  department: 

Robert  Connor,  reporter  for  the 
Houston  (Tex.)  Chronicle,  answered 
the  telephone  and  thought  he  recog¬ 
nized  the  caller’s  voice  as  that  of  H.  E. 
Slaymaker.  British  consul. 

“Well,”  he  commented  cheerfully, 
“things  are  looking  better  in  the  Medi¬ 
terranean,  aren’t  they?” 

“This  is  the  Italian  consul,”  was  the 
reply. 


Bundles  for  Business 


are  wrapped  in 
NEWSPAPERS 


The  ability  to  reach  into  the 
daily  lives  of  every  family  is 
the  newspaper’s  year  round 
present  to  advertisers.  In  the 
Nashville  market  you  have  the 
double  gift  of  the  largest  Re¬ 
tail  Trading  Zone  circulation 
available  in  Tennessee  plus  th" 
highest  sales  per  eapita  for  an 
f  ity  in  the  S‘a*e 


NashviiieTemessean 


NEWSPAPER  PRINTING  CORPORATION 
Agents 

Aalioual  Representatives,  The  Branham  Co. 


LEWISTON  (Idaho)  Morning  Tribune 

gets  brutally  frank: 

“The  pastor  will  preach  his  farewell 
address.  The  choir  will  sing  ‘Break 
Forth  Into  Joy.’  ” 

■ 

Editor  &  Publisher  will  pay  $2  for  each 
“Short  Take”  accepted  and  published.  Those 
not  used  will  not  be  returned. 

WANTS  dies'  probe 

Washington,  D.  C.,  Dec.  9 — Investi¬ 
gation  of  the  financing  and  policies  of 
the  1,047  foreign  language  newspapers 
published  in  the  United  States  was 
asked  today  by  Representative  Jen¬ 
nings  Randolph,  West  Virginia  Demo¬ 
crat,  who  addressed  his  petition  to  the 
Dies  Committee.  Randolph  viewed  the 
situation  as  dangerous  to  American 
institutions.  He  predicted  an  inquiry 
would  establish  the  patriotism  of  many 
of  the  journals,  but  would  reveal  many 
more  dedicated  to  overthrow  of  the 
democratic  form  of  government  in 
this  country.  The  Dies  Committee  has 
not  yet  publicly  responded  to  the  re¬ 
quest. 

PLAN  ‘CONITDENCE  BILL' 

The  Hoosier  State  Press  Associa¬ 
tion  is  drafting  a  “professional  priv¬ 
ilege”  bill  for  newspaper  men,  Wray 
E.  Fleming,  manager,  announced.  The 
bill  is  to  be  introduced  at  the  1941 
session  of  the  Indiana  General  As¬ 
sembly.  It  would  grant  immunity  in 
court  from  disclosing  sources  of  con¬ 
fidential  information,  and  will  follow 
lines  of  similar  laws  in  other  states, 
Mr.  Fleming  said. 


Bangor  Daily  Wins 
Local  Political  Fight 

The  Bangor  (Me.)  Daily  News  ap. 
peared  this  week  to  have  won  anothe- 
political  battle  with  the  election  of 
three  councilors  to  the  city  count 
pledged  to  oust  the  city  manager  ar.ii 
announcement  of  the  forthcomir.3 
resignation  of  the  chief  of  police. 

The  News  has  opposed  City  Manage: 
James  G.  Wallace’s  policies  for  ho 
years  and  lead  opposition  to  Wallaces 
appointment  of  a  new  police  chief  h 
April. 

Investigation  of  state  finances  with 
a  subsequent  chain  of  events  that  in¬ 
cluded  a  prison  term  for  the  state 
comptroller,  several  resignations,  three 
special  sessions  of  legislature  and 
other  reforms,  was  the  result  also  of 
a  state-wide  crusade  handled  by  the 
News. 

In  the  city  election  the  News  backed 
two  candidates  for  council  who  were 
pledged  to  oust  the  city  manager,  and 
a  third  who  said  if  the  other  two  were 
elected  he  would  consider  it  a  mandate 
from  the  people  that  they  desired  a 
change  and  he  would  so  vote.  The 
latter  received  more  votes  than  any 
other  candidate.  The  News-supported 
trio  went  in  by  wide  margins. 

It  was  a  foregone  conclusion  that  a 
change  in  city  managers  would  mean 
a  change  of  police  heads.  Last  week 
Chief  William  O.  Freeman  told  a  News 
reporter  that  he  would  resign  in  time 
to  be  in  his  home  in  Evanston,  1. 
by  New  Years. 
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The  Ross  Federal  Research  Corpora¬ 
tion  recently  talked  to  143  house¬ 
wives  representing  more  than 
of  ALL  families  living  in  College 
Hill,  Glendale  and  Wyoming,  Ohio. 


COLLEGE  HILL 


GLENDALE 


Asked  “In  what  ONE  Cincinnati 
newspaper  do  you  pay  the  most  at¬ 
tention  to  advertising?”  .  .  .  63.5^ 
of  those  who  expressed  a  prefer¬ 
ence  for  ONE  paper  said  “Times- 
Star,”  as  compared  with  only  20.6'e 
for  the  other  evening  paper,  12.7(i 
for  the  Sunday  paper  and  3.2%  for 
the  morning  paper. 

The  Times-Star’s  LARGEST  daily 
circulation  in  Cincinnati  blankets 
the  able-to-buy  families  in  this 
$300,000,000  trading  area  with 
GREATEST  selling  efficiency. 


This  breakdown  covering  three 
residential  sections  of  Metropoli¬ 
tan  Cincinnati  is  part  of  a  detailed 
survey  covering  58  similar  sec¬ 
tions  for  which  complete  data  is 
now  available  on  request. 


WYOMING 


HILBERT  TAFT.  President  and  Editor-in-chief 
Owners  and  Operators  of  Radio  Station  WKlU. 


NEW  YORK:  Martin  L.  .Marsh, 
(in  East  Forty-second  Street 


CHICAGO: 
SSS  North 


Kellogg  M.  Patterson, 
Michigan  Avenue 
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The  New  National  Gallery  of  Art 


Gift  of  the  late  Andrew  W.  Mellon,  which  will  house  millions  of  dollars 
worth  of  art  treasures  and  is  scheduled  for  opening  in  the  early  spring. 


Washington  Continues  to  be 


In  the  expansion  of  your  business  you  should  not  overlook  the  ELEVENTH  CITY 
IN  THE  UNITED  STATES — and  the  center  of  the  busy  activities  of  the  25-mile  trad¬ 
ing  area  into  Maryland  and  Virginia  -part  of  the  Washington  Market — that  brings  the 
total  population  up  to  over  NINE  HUNDRED  THOUSAND. 


Washington  is  the  very  heart  of  the  ever-increasing  Governmental  activities — which 
in  turn  increase  the  volume  of  private  business — and  the  buying,  in  which  you  can  share. 


These  prosperous  people  earn  over  EIGHT  HUNDRED  MILLION  DOLLARS  in 
annual  incomes — out  of  which  they  spend  liberally— for  luxuries  as  well  as  commodities. 


The  Star — Evening  and  Sunday,  continues  to  be  the  necessary  medium  to  completely 
cover  this  market — with  a  circulation  in  the  Evening  and  on  Sunday  morning,  in  the  local 
trading  area,  far  in  excess  of  any  of  its  contemporaries. 


%\\z 
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New  York  OfRce 
dan  a.  CARROLL 
110  E.  42nd  Sf. 


With  Sunday  Morning  Edition 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


Chicago  Office 
J.  E.  LUTZ 
Tribune  Tower 


London  Writer 
Touring  U.  S. 

For  War  Reaction 


Into  the  hinterland  of  U.  S.  has 
gone  David  H.  Wills,  staff  correspon¬ 
dent  for  the  London  News  Chronicle 
and  Ev’ening  Star,  to  report  American 
reaction  to  the  war  in  Europe.  Mr. 
Wills  is  assisting  Robert  Waithman, 
senior  correspondent  for  the  News 
Chronicle  stationed  in  New  York  City 
for  the  past  three  years. 

Mr.  Wills,  who  formerly  served  as 
finance  manager  for  the  Daily  News. 
Ltd.,  has  turned  reporter  again,  ar¬ 
riving  in  this  country  in  time  to  cover 
the  Presidential  campaign.  He  has 
confined  his  investigations  since  elec¬ 
tion  to  the  middle  west,  filing  cables 
daily.  He  plans  to  leave  for  the  West 
Coast  later  this  month. 


Circulation  for 
NOVEMBER 


fM&V)  312,024 


A  Gain  of  16.5t7 
Over  November  Year  Ago 


SUNDAY  212,947 


A  Gain  of  is  ,ito 
Over  November  Year  Ago 


Everything  in  Baltimore 
Revolves  Around 


THE  SUN 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISH  EF. 


Opinion  "Fluid"  Here 

He  told  Editor  &  Publisher  this 
week  that  aside  from  so-called  pres¬ 
sure  groups,  the  violently  isolationists 
and  the  strong  interventionists,  he 
has  found  American  public  opinion  to 
be  in  “a  fluid  state”  as  to  whether  or 
not  this  country  should  enter  the  war. 

London  newspapers  were  holding 
their  own  in  a  remarkably  sound 
manner,  he  said.  Although  since  late 
summer,  all  British  papers  have  been 
reduced  to  six  pages  daily  by  agree¬ 
ment,  in  order  to  conserve  newsprint, 
circulations  have  been  maintained  at 
comparatively  high  levels,  he  said. 
London  national  morning  papers  have 
held  their  own.  he  said,  while  eve¬ 
ning  papers,  both  in  London  and  out¬ 
side,  have  experienced  some  declines. 
Provincial  evening  papers  are  finding 
it  necessary  to  raise  subscription 
prices,  with  single  copy  prices  going 
from  1  to  V/2  pennies,  ^glish  money. 

“Although  the  volume  of  advertising 
was  30  to  40%  of  the  pre-war  period, 
actual  revenue  obtained  was  more 
like  70  to  75%  of  pre-war  income  be¬ 
cause  of  increased  rates,”  he  stated. 
“With  the  reduction  in  the  size  of 
papers,  the  available  advertising  space 
increased  in  value  and  special  posi¬ 
tion  rates  were  hiked  accordingly. 
Many  London  papers  are  running 
classified  advertising  in  only  one-half 
of  the  press  run,  changing  one  group 
of  want  ads  for  another  to  run  in  the 
second  half,  thus  selling  the  space 
twice  daily  at  regular  rates.” 


Build  pride 
in  our  armed 
forces  with  these 

six  timely  pages  from 
EveryWeek  Magazine 


I 


NIMRODS  BAG  THANKSGIVING  DINNER 

Louis  Janof  (left)  manager,  engraving  department,  Washington  (D.  C.)  Post,  and  Al 
Ellington,  special  representative,  Printers'  Division,  the  Goodyear  Tire  and  Rubber  Co., 
Inc.,  New  York,  proudly  show  the  results  of  their  week-end  hunting  trip  in  the  game 
country  around  Rice,  Va.  Together  they  hold  their  prize,  a  22  pound  wild  turkey,  while 
Al  holds  a  string  of  36  quail. 


ADS  RAISED  FUNDS 

The  British-American  Ambulance 
Corps,  420  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York, 
which  has  been  raising  funds  to  buy 
ambulances,  used  large  paid  space  in 
two  New  York  newspapers,  the  Times 
and  the  Herald  Tribune,  Dec.  6,  with 
the  result  that  within  24  hours  $1,950 
in  contributions  was  received.  By 
Wednesday  of  this  week  the  sum  had 
topped  $3,000.  President  of  the  group 
is  William  V.  C.  Ruxton,  and  Dundee 
&  Frank  is  the  agency. 


GIRL  TO  JACK  HOWARDS 


19  NEW  CONCERNS 
ADDED  f,.  4KR0N 


INGERSOLL  BOOK 

The  articles  written  by  Ralph  Inger- 
soll,  editor  and  publisher  of  PM,  after 
a  flying  trip  abroad  last  month,  will 
be  published  Dec.  20  by  Simon  & 
Schuster  under  the  title,  “Report  on 
England.” 


Kicking  the  last  vestige  of  the  old  "ghost  town”  label 
into  a  cocked  hat,  the  Akron  Chamber  of  Commerce  in  its 
November  report  listed  19  new  manufacturing  concerns 
located  in  the  Akron  area  within  the  last  year. 


Jobs  for  scores  of  persons  have  resulted  from  the  attrac¬ 
tion  of  the  new  concerns  here,  according  to  Harry  G. 
Bennett,  Chamber  secretary,  with  the  probability  of  the 
number  being  doubled  and  trebled  with  the  expansion  of 
the  synthetic  rubber  industry. 


New  products  ranging  from  synthetics  to  office  equip¬ 
ment,  fruit  juices  to  steam  tractors,  ice  cream  cones  to  fire¬ 
bricks,  are  being  or  soon  will  be  produced  in  the  district 
by  the  new  firms. 


THIS  IS  ANOTHHR  REASON  WHY  YOU  SHOULD  CONCEN¬ 
TRATE  YOUR  SELLINCi  EFFORTS  IN  THE  ALERT,  FREE- 
SPENDING  AKRON  MARKET  .  .  .  AND  REMEMBER.  YOU 
GET  COMPLETE,  ECONOMICAL  COVERAGE  BY  I'SING 
AKRON  S  ONLY  NEWSPAPER. 


AKRON 

BEACON 

JOURNAL 


Represented  by; 

STORY.  BROOKS 
4  FINLEY 


New  York.  Philadelphia 
Chicago.  Cleveland 
Los  Angeles 
Atlanta 


‘Living 

Heroes^ 


Six  pages  —  black  and 
white  or  colors — releasing 
one  a  week  beginning  Jan. 
5— illustrated  with  exclu¬ 
sive  photos  and  drawings 
by  Grissinger. 


A  daughter  was  born  to  Mrs.  Jack 
Howard,  wife  of  the  assistant  execu¬ 
tive  editor  of  Scripps-Howard  News¬ 
papers  and  president  of  Scripps-How¬ 
ard  Radio,  Inc.,  Monday  morning  in 
French  Hospital,  New  York.  The 
child,  to  be  named  Pamela,  weighed 
6  pounds,  14  ounces.  Mr.  Howard  is 
the  son  of  Roy  W.  Howard,  editor  of 
the  New  York  World  -  Telegram. 
Pamela  is  Roy  Howard’s  first  grand¬ 
child. 


This  is  living  historj’ 
.  .  .  the  stories  of 


•i-  .  .  .  the  stories  of 
six  men  .  .  .  still  alive 
.  .  .  from  the  Army,  the 
Navy,  the  Marine  Corps 
.  .  .  who  performed 

deeds  of  heroism  that 
will  tingle  the  spine  of 
every  American.  Here  is 
a  saga  to  strengthen  the 
heart  of  the  nation  as  it 
prepares  for  the  long, 
uncertain  days  ahead. 
Be  sure  to  see  these  six 


pages. 


USE  THIS  COUPON 
TO  OBTAIN  PROOFS 


RveryWeek 

I:MM>  Went  Third  St., 

tirvrlnnd,  Ohio, 


I’lease  send  proofs  of  the 
“Living  Heroes"  series. 


\  oftener,  1 

\  month  °\^°-to-date  on  ^  g  1 
\  readers  ^^^p^gnts,  I 

\  ne'vs  de  “Spott't'^,  ,,,  1 
\  column^  ,940 

\  proofs'?  — - 


EvervWeek 


ijooWjrdSi  CLEVELAND 


Daily  Tim€S  l€Aos  all  other 


Los  AN6ELES  DAILIES  IN  LOCAL 


AND  NATIONAL  GROCERY  LINAGE. 

Sunday  Times  leads  on  Sundays 


Represented  by  WILLIAMS.  LAWRENCE  &  CRESMER 
New  York  •  Detroit  •  Chicago  •  San  Francisco 


Los  Angeles  Times 


The  Times  carries  more  retail  advertising 
on  week  days  than  the  second  morning  paper 
carries  on  week  days  and  Sunday  combined. 
It  leads  the  largest  afternoon  paper,  six  week 
days  against  six. 
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Signal  Corps’  Program 
Will  Require  Time 


By  JACK  PRICE 


A  FEW  cameramen  have  requested 
this  department  to  inform  them  as 
to  the  disposition  of  their  applications 
for  service  in  the  photo  section  of  the 
Signal  Corps.  In  order  to  obtain  au¬ 
thoritative  advice  on  this  subject,  we 
journeyed  to  Washington,  D.  C.,  where 
we  interviewed  the  proper  officials. 

We  were  advised  that  the  Signal 
Corps  has  not  forgotten  the  applicants 
nor  has  it  pigeon-holed  the  many  let¬ 
ters  from  newspaper  photographers. 
As  it  stands,  very  few  of  the  lens- 
lads  have  been  inducted  into  service, 
by  way  of  the  draft.  The  program 
planned  by  the  Signal  Corps  for  the 
construction  of  special  photograph 
companies  is  now  under  way  but  it 
will  require  a  little  time  before  these 
units  begin  functioning. 


Experience  Preference 

Photographers  who  come  within  the 
age  limits  and  other  regulations  of  the 
Selective  Service  Act  are  requested  to 
be  patient  after  they  have  been  must¬ 
ered  into  service.  The  Signal  Corps 
has  made  preparations  to  be  notified 
when  any  of  the  applicants  are  called 
for  service.  Our  advice,  just  received, 
is  that  experienced  newspaper  cam¬ 
eramen  will  be  given  preference  for 
duty  in  the  photo  section. 

Regardless  of  the  cameramen’s  ex¬ 
perience  he  will  be  required  to  attend 
the  school  at  Ft.  Monmouth,  N.  J.. 
where  he  will  be  given  the  necessary 
military  training.  Contrary  to  the 
general  belief  that  this  section  of  the 
army  is  to  have  a  personnel  of  thous¬ 
ands  of  men  in  the  near  future,  we 
have  been  informed  that  photograph 
companies  will  be  formed  as  they  are 
needed  and  that  the  total  number  of 
men  will  run  into  hundreds  rather 
than  thousands. 

Ft.  Monmouth  will  be  the  clearing 
house  for  photographers.  All  replace¬ 
ments  will  be  sent  from  this  camp.  At 
present  there  is  only  one  building  be¬ 
ing  utilized  as  a  photograph  depot  and 
school.  Another  building  adjacent  to 
this  one  is  under  construction  and 
will  be  ready  to  receive  the  men  when 
they  are  called.  In  this  school  there 
are  at  present  12  soldier-cameramen. 
Inasmuch  as  these  men  are  all  ex¬ 
perienced  in  photography  there  is  lit¬ 
tle  schooling  required  other  than  mili¬ 
tary  tactics.  This  unit  is  also  used 
for  replacements  and  vacancies  are 
rapidly  filled  from  the  waiting  lists 
on  file  at  headquarters. 

Peace-Time  Reqelations 

It  is  expected  that  by  March,  this 
training  school  will  be  enlarged  to 
meet  the  quota  set  for  it  by  the  War 
Department.  A  fact  that  some  of  the 
lens-lads  may  overlook  is  that  the 
Army  is  still  operating  under  peace¬ 
time  regulations  regardless  of  the  Se¬ 
lective  Service  Draft.  Naturally,  the 
routine  system  established  for  peace¬ 
time  regulations  are  adhered  to  and 
there  is  no  confusion  in  forming  the 
companies  prescribed  by  the  War  De¬ 
partment.  Should  an  emergency  arise, 
then  it  will  be  another  matter,  and 
preparations  have  already  been  made 
to  step-up  the  tempo  in  selecting  and 
training  a  larger  personnel. 

A  regular  newspaper  photographer 
would  be  surprised  should  he  visit  the 
photo  laboratory  at  this  time.  The 
old  barracks  building  is  somewhat 


dated  and  in  many  respects  obsolete. 
Photographers  now  working  in  anti¬ 
quated  plants  will  appreciate  the  sim¬ 
ilarity.  We  are  not  criticizing  the 
army,  considering  there  are  some 
large  newspaper  photo  departments 
not  much  better  off.  However,  even 
with  such  meager  equipment,  soldier 
photographers  are  trained  to  a  degree 
of  efficiency  far  beyond  normal  ex¬ 
pectancy. 

Under  present  regulations,  news¬ 
paper  cameramen,  regardless  of  their 
training  and  experience,  who  are  eligi¬ 
ble  for  military  service  will  not  be 
commissioned.  A  few  photographers 
expressed  thoughts  which  might  be 
interpreted  to  mean  that  they  would 
enlist  if  given  a  rating  because  of  their 
positions  in  the  profession.  It  has 
been  suggested  that  men  will  be  given 
every  opportunity  to  qualify  for  pro¬ 
motion  if  they  can  make  the  grade 
as  good  soldiers  as  well  as  good  pho¬ 
tographers. 

Of  the  12  men  now  in  the  Ft.  Mon¬ 
mouth  school,  two  have  had  newspaper 
experience.  Both  these  men  enlisted 
several  months  ago,  for  a  three-year 
hitch.  They  are  Privates  L.  S.  Thomp¬ 
son,  of  Jackson,  Miss.,  and  Ralph  W. 
Pettit,  of  Watertown,  N.  Y.  If  other 
lens-lads  could  hear  those  boys  talk, 
there  would  be  a  rush  to  enlist.  Mon¬ 
mouth  is  a  beautiful  camp  located 
about  30  miles  from  New  York  City 
and  although  the  soldier  photograph¬ 
ers  are  kept  busy,  they  have  no  dead¬ 
lines  to  make  which  should  make  them 
a  little  lonesome. 


Hand  Book  Out 


THE  Elastman  Kodak  Company  has 
just  published  a  Kodak  Reference 
Hand  Book  which  will  be  of  interest 
to  cameramen.  In  understandable 
language,  every  phase  of  photographic 
technique  is  presented.  Many  books 
on  photography  have  passed  through 
this  department,  some  by  authors  who 
never  took  a  picture  and  others  by 
writers  who  did  take  one  photo,  how¬ 
ever,  this  new  index  is  replete  with 
valuable  information  for  any  profes¬ 
sional  lens-lad. 


They're  switching  to 

NEW  G-E  MAZDA 

MIGHTY  MIDGET 

Photoflash  Lamp  (No.  5) 


^  lt'(  nobiggerthan  q  golf  ball,  but 
it  pocks  on  AMAZING  PUNCH 
OF  LIGHT.  Equols  and  outper¬ 
forms  lorgerflosh  bulbs. .when 
used  in  new  type  reflectors. 
►  NEW  SAFETY. . .  thanks  to  new, 
stronger  egg-shaped  bulb  ond 
dye-protected  safety  jackets. 
^  EXTRA  CONVENIENCE.. get  up 
to  30  in  one  pocket.  No  need 
to  run  out  of  bulbs  on  the  job! 


GENERAL  ^ELECTRIC 

MAZDA  PHOTOFLASH  LAMPS 


Camera  Knights 


STEPHEN  N.  LEMANIS,  staff  pho¬ 
tographer,  Springfield  (Mass.)  Re¬ 
publican  and  Daily  News,  started  his 
newspaper  ca¬ 


reer  from  the 
g  ro  u  nd  up  . 
Starting  15  years 
ago  as  a  news¬ 
boy  at  the  age  of 
12,  he  “gradu¬ 
ated”  into  the 
Republican  plant 
as  a  copy  boy, 
after  school 
hours  and  in  his 
last  two  years  of 
high  school, 
while  studying 
journalism,  did 


S.  N.  Lemanis 


sparetime  clerical  work  in  the  busi¬ 
ness  office.  Steve,  as  he  is  best 
known,  even  took  a  special  journal¬ 
ism  course  at  the  University  Exten¬ 
sion  so  he  could  become  a  repKjrter. 

On  graduating  from  Commerce 
High  in  1935,  and  becoming  interested 
in  photography  as  a  hobby,  he  free¬ 
lanced  as  a  cameraman  while  waiting 
for  a  break  in  the  reportorial  depart¬ 
ment.  He  free-lanced  in  Lowell 
and  Boston  for  five  months  and  then 
returned  to  the  Republican  and  News, 
not  as  a  reporter,  but  as  a  staff  pho¬ 
tographer,  his  hobby  not  his  vocation 
standing  him  in  good  stead. 


classified  as  follows;  Lenses,  Films, 
Filters.  Kodachrome,  Darkroom,  De¬ 
velopment,  Formulas,  Papers,  Copying 
and  Slide  making.  The  price  of  the 
book  was  not  given  us  but  whatever 
the  cost  may  be,  it  is  one  book  this 
department  heartily  recommends. 


Increased  Intensity 
GENERAL  ELECTRIC  COMPANY 
announces  that  the  peak  intensity  of 
the  Midget  No.  5  flash-bulb  has  been 
increased  some  200,000  lumens  since 
the  lamp  was  introduced  for  profes- 
(Continued  on  page  31) 


Although  Eastman  products  are 
mentioned,  the  principles  discussed 
may  be  applied  with  other  materials 
in  ratio.  Every  phase  is  indexed  and 
fully  described.  The  subjects  are 


Employment 

Problems— 


of  busy  executives  are  re¬ 
duced  to  a  minimum  when 
they  ask  assistance  from 
The  Personnel  Bureau. 

Complete  records  on  hun¬ 
dreds  of  experienced  men 
qualified  for  newspaper, 
magazine,  public  relations, 
publicity,  and  press  associa¬ 
tion  work  are  on  file.  Each 
registrant  has  heen  thor¬ 
oughly  investigated. 

From  these  complete  rec¬ 
ords  The  Persoimel  Bureau 
recommends  only  men  who 
are  qualified  for  the  job, 
saving  an  employer  hours 
spent  in  interviewing  and 
investigating. 

For  prompt  service,  write 
or  wire — 


THE  PEBSONNEL 
BUREAU 


of  Sigma  Delta  Chi 

James  C.  Kiper,  Director 
35  E.  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago,  Ill. 


A  notion-wide  non-profU  service  suP- 
i^orted  Chi,  Pr^essionoi 


Joumolistic  FroCemity, 


PAR 
PERFORMANa 
EVERY  TIMEI 
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Westinghouse 

MAZDA  PHOTOFLASH 
LAMP  NO.  5 


Why  take  a  chance  on  running  out 
of  bulbs,  when  you  can  take  aloof 
dozens  of  Westinghouse  No.  S’i~ 
right  in  your  pockets  1  Remember, 
too — convenience  is  only  one  ofmest 
advantages  this  powerful  little  flaJi 
bulb  gives  you.  Read  the  others— soJ 
next  time,  insist  on  Westinghouiel 


LONG  FLASH — newaluminumwin 
filling  gives  wide  flash  peaks;  delivcn 
a  million  lumens  at  the  peak. 

SAFER — lacquer  coatings  inside  ami 
out  guard  against  breakage,  shatter¬ 
ing;  egg  sha{>e  gives  extra  strength. 


ADAPTABLE  — with  inexpensiee 
adapter,  may  be  used  in  present 
standard  synchronized  equipment. 

QUICK-CHANGING  — bayonet 
type  base  assures  quick  loading  and 
unloading,  positive  base-and-soclrt 

contact. 

MORE  EFFICIENT— equalinlight 
output  to  many  larger,  less  conve 
nient  sizes. 


Other  Westinghouse  Leaders: 


SYNCHRO-PRESS  Nos.  11  A,  16A. 
21,  and  21B  (daylight)  give  a  high, 
brilliant  peak  of  light.  L^se  with 
front-shutter  cameras. 


FOCAL-PLANE  No.  J1  produces  i 
wider  flash  peak  for  use  with  “cur¬ 
tain”  shutter  cameras. 


See  your  dealer  for  the  complete  list 
of  fy estinghouse  Photographic  Lamps 


For  a  real  treat  on  your  radio, 
tune  in  Westinghouse  "Musical 
Americana",  N.B.C.  Red  Net¬ 
work,  every  Thursday  Night. 
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Westinghouse 


MAZDA 

PHOTOFLASH  LAMPS 
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News  Picture  Wins  GRAND  PRIZE  in  Grafiex  Contest! 


Another  laurel  for  the  press  photographer  and  the  4x5  Speed 
Graphic!  In  the  $1500  Graflex  Golden  Anniversary  Picture 
Contest  which  ended  recently,  the  first  prize  in  the  color  class 
as  well  as  the  grand  prize  for  the  entire  contest  went  to  Larry 
P-  Keighley  of  the  Philadelphia  Enquirer  for  his  splendid 
Kodachrome  Transparency  of  the  spectacular  fire  at  Camden, 
J.  Pictorial  quality,  action  and  magnificent  color — all  were 
caught  by  Mr.  Keighley  and  his  Speed  Graphic. 

Many  other  new's  pictures  won  prizes,  aw’ards  and  honorable 
mentions  in  this  contest.  Harry  Mayo,  press  photographer  of 
Toledo,  Ohio,  for  instance,  won  first  prize  in  the  pictorial  class. 

Here,  then,  is  more  proof  of  the  fact  that  Graflex  and  Speed 
Graphic  cameras  have  the  ability  to  make  outstanding  pictures 


in  full  color  as  well  as  black-and-white.  With  the  increasing 
use  of  color  by  newspapers,  the  Speed  Graphic  takes  its  rightful 
place  as  an  ideal  press  color  camera.  See  the  new  Anniversary 
Speed  Graphic  with  127mm.  Kodak  Ektar  f/4.7  lens  in 
Supermatic  shutter  at  your  Dealer’s  .  .  .  When  in  New  York 
City,  you  are  cordially  invited  to  visit  the  Graflex  Display 
Rooms  at  50  Rockefeller  Plaza. 

Get  the  FREE  Graflex  Catalog! 

For  more  complete  information  concerning  Graflex  and  Speed 
Graphic  American-made,  Prize- Winning  cameras  and  lenses 
and  accessories  therefor,  get  the  Graflex  catalog.  It’s  free  at 
your  Dealer’s.  Or  write  directly  to  Folmer  Graflex  Corporation, 
Dept.  EP-64,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  U.  S.  A. 


Add  "Graphic  Graflex  Photography”  by  Willard  D.  Morgan,  Henry  M. 
Lester  and  20  other  experts  to  your  library.  Only  $4  at  your  Dealer’s. 
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EDITOR  &  publisher!  FOR 


Ickes  Replies  to 
Tripp's  "Dear 
Harold"  Letter 

Wonders  If  Press  Is  Yielding 
To  the  "Advertising  Boys" 
Destroying  Its  Freedom 

Harold  L.  Ickes,  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  replied  last  week  in  a  five- 
page  letter  to  the  “Dear  Harold”  let¬ 
ter  (E.  &  P.,  Nov.  16,  page  3)  of  Frank 
E.  Tripp,  vice-president  and  general 
manager  of  the  Gannet  Newspapers, 
written  in  answer  to  Mr.  Ickes’  invi¬ 
tation  to  newspapermen  to  comment 
on  his  latest  criticism  of  the  press. 

Taking  "modest  exception”  to  Mr. 
Tripp’s  open  letter,  Mr.  Ickes  said: 

No  Direct  Dictation 
“Just  to  get  the  record  straight, 
permit  me  to  point  out  that  I  have 
never,  anywhere,  said  that  the  press 
is  subsidized.  I  have  never  said  that 
the  press  is  bribed.  I  have  never  said 
that  adertisers  dictate  directly  to  the 
newspapers. 

“What  I  did  say,  and  what  I  made 
amply  clear  in  my  book,  ‘America’s 
House  of  Lords’  (1939) ,  was  that  there 
is  indirect  pressure  and  that  there  are 
indirect  controls.  Direct  dictation  by 
advertisers  is  hardly  ever  necessary, 
for  the  simple  reason  that  editors 
and  publishers  are  smart  people  and 
do  not  have  to  be  told  the  obvious. 
They  know  who  and  what  supports  a 
newspaper.  Moreover,  the  big  pub¬ 
lishers  are  rich  men  and  have  the 
psychology  of  rich  men;  hence  they 
tend  to  represent  the  interests  and 
express  the  desires,  wishes,  and  aspi¬ 
rations  of  their  kind.  The  chances 
are  that  the  big  advertisers  and  the 
big  publisher  belong  to  the  same  club 
and  have  the  same  friends.  No  dicta¬ 
tion  or  pressure  is  needed  to  make 
them  see  eye  to  eye. 

“As  a  matter  of  fact,  during  the  re¬ 
cent  campaign  I  came  to  wonder 
whether  it  was  not  the  advertising 
agents  rather  than  the  advertisers 
themselves  who  exercised  the  pres¬ 
sure,  either  open  or  subtle,  upon  the 
newspapers.  Here  is  a  group  of  pow¬ 
erful  people  who  can,  to  a  consider¬ 
able  extent  at  least,  adverti.se  in 
papers  of  their  own  choice.  I  need  not 
spell  out  to  you  the  implications  in 
this.  What  the  high-pressure  adver¬ 
tising  boys  can  do  when  they  all  get 
together  was  demonstrated  for  all  to 
see  at  the  ‘spontaneous  uprising’  of 
the  ‘rank  and  file’  of  the  Republican 
party  at  Philadelphia  and  in  Ae  ‘cru¬ 
sade’  that  sprang  from  this  ‘spon¬ 
taneous  uprising.’  Even  publishers  of 
powerful  newspapers  were  promptly 
brought  to  heel.  Even  your  Mr.  Gan¬ 
nett,  owner  of  an  infiuential  chain, 
was  denied  the  right  to  explore  to  the 
full  the  possibilities  of  his  own  legiti¬ 
mate  candidacy  for  the  Republican 
nomination. 

Is  Press  Yieldinq? 

“I  wonder  if  the  press  of  America 
in  yielding,  without  an  apparent 
struggle,  to  the  advertising  boys,  has 
created  a  ‘Frankenstein’  that  will  de¬ 
stroy  its  freedom  in  the  end.  If  this 
should  be  the  result,  perhaps  even  a 
cock-sure  editor  like  yourself  will  be 
willing  to  look  with  regretfully  ap¬ 
praising  eyes  at  the  great  boon  that 
we  have  today  in  a  press  that  is  free 
from  governmental  dictation  or  con¬ 
trol. 

“You  say,  hufhermore,  that  news¬ 
papers  are  controlled  by  their  read¬ 
ers;  that  if  the  readers  did  not  like 
the  paper  they  would  not  buy  it.  You 
might  as  well  say  that  if  a  man  whom 
necessity  forces  to  live  or  work  in 


noxious  air  does  not  have  to  breathe 
that  air  if  he  does  not  like  it. 

"This  line  of  argument  overlooks 
two  basic  points.  First,  newspapers 
are  no  longer  a  luxury;  to  most  people 
they  are  a  daily  necessity.  In  many 
cities  certain  newspapers  or  news¬ 
paper  chains  have  a  monopoly,  and 
the  reading  public  has  no  choice  but 
to  buy  what  there  is.  Secondly,  and 
this  is  most  important,  people  may 
buy  a  newspaper  and  yet  have  no 
confidence  whatsoever  in  it.  People 
buy  newspapers  to  read  the  comics, 
or  the  sports  page,  or  the  weather 
report;  they  buy  newspapers  to  find 
out  about  the  movies,  or  department 
store  sales,  or  the  stock  market.  I 
think  that  the  last  three  Presidential 
elections  have  shown  conclusively 
that  the  press  has  lost  influence,  and 
that  the  readers,  while  they  may  buy 
newspapers,  pay  little  heed  to  their 
advice  and  opinions. 

Papers  Con  ''Slant"  News 

“One  more  point.  You  say  that  ‘the 
newspapers  have  been  agin’  you  but 
just  the  same  they  have  been  print¬ 
ing  your  stuff  and  that  of  all  your 
pals.’  You  even  add  that  the  news¬ 
papers  ‘haven’t  held  any  of  it  back.’ 
That  just  simply  is  not  the  case. 

“As  a  practicing  newspaperman, 
you  ought  to  know  that  a  hostile 
newspaper  (and  the  great  majority  of 
the  newspapers  are  unfriendly  to  Pres¬ 
ident  Roosevelt)  can  so  present  the 
news — by  emphasis,  omission,  plac¬ 
ing,  headlining,  etc. — as  to  put  it  in 
the  most  unfavorable  light  possible. 
There  are  dozens  of  journalistic  tricks 
of  making  your  opponent  look  ridicu¬ 
lous,  or  stupid,  or  dishonest,  and  at 
the  same  time  print  some,  or  even 
most,  of  his  news. 

“In  conclusion,  I  should  like  to 
point  out  to  you  that  I  am  fully  as 
much  an  ardent  believer  in  the  free¬ 
dom  of  the  press  as  you  claim  to  be. 
There  is  this  difference  between  us — 
you  insist  that  the  press  is  free  and 
that  everything  is  fine  and  dandy  in 
the  journalistic  heaven,  while  I  know, 
from  harsh  daily  experience,  that 
much  of  the  press  is  neither  free  (it 
is  free  only  from  governmental  direc¬ 
tion  or  control)  nor  fair.  You,  pre¬ 
tending  that  there  is  nothing  to  criti¬ 
cize,  resent  criticism  of  the  press, 
while  I,  knowing  the  shortcomings  of 
the  newspapers  and  believing  that  a 
genuinely  free  and  fair  press  is  vital 
in  a  democracy,  will  continue  the 
battle  which  ought  to  be  your  battle.” 


Classified  Writing 
Contest  in  Ala. 

In  recognition  of  the  preeminence  of 
newspaper  classified  advertising  as  a 
source  of  real  estate  sales,  the  sales 
division  of  the  Birmingham  (Ala.) 
Real  Estate  Board  recently  conducted 
a  five-weeks  campaign  to  improve  the 
character  of  this  advertising. 

Each  week  during  the  campaign  a 
$5  cash  prize  was  awarded  the  mem¬ 
ber  whose  classified  ad  was  consid¬ 
ered  the  most  effective.  Judges  in  the 
contest  were  R.  Morey  Hart,  executive 
vice-president  of  the  Real  Estate 
Board;  R.  E.  Farriday,  classified  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  of  the  Birmingham 
News- Age-Herald  and  Mrs.  Wilmot 
Calloway,  classified  manager  of  the 
Birmingham  Post. 

Each  advertisement  selected  for  this 
honor  was  given  a  special  box  display 
ill  the  newspapers  with  the  announce¬ 
ment  that  it  had  been  selected  as  the 
best  of  the  week.  In  addition  it  was 
read  at  the  weekly  meeting  of  the 
Real  Estate  Board  and  its  structure 
and  contents  analyzed. 

“This  contest  was  inaugurated  after 
c  nation-wide  survey  showed  that 
realtors  were  spending  about  70%  of 
their  advertising  appropriations  in  the 
classified  columns  of  the  newspapers,” 
said  Carl  Groover,  chairman  of  the 
Real  Estate  Board’s  sales  division.  The 
Prudential  Insurance  Company  in  its 
Southern  division  recently  made  a 
study  of  the  origin  of  the  sale  of  1,057 
prices  of  foreclosed  properties  by  its 
agents.  This  revealed  that  36%  of  the 
transactions  originated  directly  from 
classified  advertising. 

“My  own  concern,  the  Jackson 
Securities  Company  (of  which  Mr. 
Groover  is  sales  manager)  recently 
made  an  analysis  of  85  sales  made  in 
the  usual  course  of  its  brokerage  busi¬ 


ness.  This  showed  that  about  45%  of 
the  sales  originated  from  classified 
advertising.  The  breakdown  of  the 
origin  of  the  sales  was  as  follows 
advertising,  38;  friends,  18;  tenants,!; 
signs,  8;  creative  sales,  8;  cooperatioi 
with  other  brokers,  5  and  floor  calls,  1 

“Despite  this  preponderance  of  clas¬ 
sified  advertising  as  a  source  of  ad¬ 
vertising,  nothing  was  being  done  to 
improve  the  character  of  these  ads 
They  were  usually  written  by  the 
-salesman  in  a  hurry,  often  with 
pencil  on  a  rough  piece  of  paper.  Our 
contest  which  we  plan  to  repeat  froir. 
time  to  time  was  designed  to  encour¬ 
age  salesmen  to  give  more  time  to  the 
composition  of  these  ads,  to  make  then 
even  more  effective.  We  noticed 
immediate  improvement  in  the  char¬ 
acter  of  the  display  columns. 

“We  are  now  holding  a  school  for 
real  estate  salesmen  and  one  of  the 
subjects  is  advertising.  Already  the 
classified  managers  of  the  newspapers 
have  spoken  to  us,  also  the  advertis¬ 
ing  manager  of  one  or  two  other  types 
of  business  which  go  in  strongly  for 
this  type  of  display.  Books  on  the 
subject  of  classified  advertising  have 
been  made  available  to  the  salesmen." 


NEW  TOKYO  BUREAU 

A  Cabinet  information  bureau,  cor¬ 
responding  to  a  Ministry  of  I^opa- 
ganda,  took  over  the  duties  of  the 
famous  Foreign  Office  spokesman  in 
Tokyo  Tuesday.  Koh  Ishii,  former 
Consul  General  at  Los  Angeles,  will 
be  the  chief  contact  man  for  the 
members  of  the  foreign  press  corps, 
although  Nobufumi  Ito,  Minister  of 
Propaganda,  is  the  chief  government 
spokesman  under  the  new  arrange¬ 
ment.  The  bureau  will  superint^ 
censorship  of  cable  dispatches  as  well 
as  stories  in  the  local  papers. 


FIGHT  FOR  IT 


BUYS  CAL.  DAILY 

Purchase  of  the  Roseville  (Cal.) 
Press  from  Sydney  H.  Roche  is  an¬ 
nounced  by  L.  G.  Jones,  new  presi¬ 
dent  and  publisher.  Transfer  of 
Placer  County’s  only  daily  to  the 
Roseville  Press,  Inc.,  was  effected  last 
Dec.  7.  The  new  publisher  of  the 
five-day  paper  was  for  five  years  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  of  the  Redding 
(Cal.)  Courier  Free  Press  and  Search¬ 
light.  More  recently  he  has  been 
with  the  Alameda  (Cal.)  Times-Star, 
resigning  Dec.  1  to  assume  his  Rose¬ 
ville  duties. 

■ 

FETES  GUARDSMEN 

Mobile,  Dec.  10— With  M.  O.  Beale, 
Mobile  Press  columnist,  starting  the 
ball  rolling  with  a  suggestion  and  a 
substantial  donation,  the  Press  and 
its  companion  paper,  the  Register, 
raised  more  than  $1,000  through  pub¬ 
lic  contributions,  and  staged  a  fare¬ 
well  party  for  Mobile’s  400  national 
guardismen  on  the  eve  of  their  leav¬ 
ing  for  camp  and  a  year’s  training. 
The  party  was  held  in  the  drill  hall 
of  Fort  Whiting,  the  city  armory, 
with  more  than  4,000  present. 


HAS  IT  IN  ABUNDANCE 

For  last  year  Oklahoma  produced  slightly  moreth*- 
156,000.000  barrels  cf  oil.  valued  at  S159.00000C 
The  Oklahoma  City  pool  alone  was  rt^ponsiW* 
49,000,000  barrels  .  .  .  more  than  the  total  output 
Rumania  and  nearly  the  Netherland  Indies 

All  of  this  makes  Oklahoma  one  of  the  truly 
states  in  America’s  defense  program.  It  p’Jts  OkUb^fl^ 
City  in  the  direct  spotlight  among  cities  which 
benefit  from  defense  activity,  a  city  from  which 
tisers  can  expect  above  normal  returns  during  the 

Art  You  TakHic  Fait  Advantagt  tf  ttit  Stabla  Markth  in  These  Days  of  “Defense  Orders**? 

THE  DAILY  OKUHOMAN- OKLAHOMA  CITY  TIMS 

THE  OKLAHOMA  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 
The  Fasmui-Stockman  ♦  MiSTLrroc  Exewst  ♦  WKY.  Oklahoma  Cmr  ♦  KVOK,  Coa* 
SniiNcs  *  KLZ,  Dsnvu  AUiUtt^  Mimt  )  «  lumseirrto  by  Tms  Katz  Acbbcv. 


•  Rumania  last  year  produced  46.000.000  barrels 
of  oil.  The  Netherland  West  Indies’  production  reached 
57.000.000  barrels.  And  nations  stand  ready  to  sacri¬ 
fice  thousands  of  men  and  millions  of  dollars  to  pro¬ 
tect  or  destroy  these  resources.  For  today  is  indeed  the 
day  of  motorized  warfare  ...  a  period  when  gasoline 
and  oil  has  supplanted  the  sharpened  bayonet  and  the 
long  range  gun  as  the  most  vital  implement  of  war. 

Oklahoma's  place  in  America’s  defense  program 
stands  out  in  bold  relief  in  the  face  of  the  above  figures. 


At  the  brink  of  Christmas  Day,  New  Eng¬ 
land  and  its  progressive  newspapers,  engaged  in 
serving  it  with  such  thorough  coverage,  extend 
greetings  to  those  who  advertise  and  to  those 
who  create  and  place  newspaper  advertising. 
New  England,  always  a  dependable  market,  is 
gratified  for  an  even  greater  measure  of  solid 
prosperity  during  this  holiday  period.  Partici¬ 
pation  in  the  Nation’s  Defense  Program  is  be¬ 
ing  reflected  in  New  England’s  increased  buy¬ 
ing-power. 


Check  in  on  responsive  communities  that  are  buying  both  modest  and  ex¬ 
pensive  products.  New  England’s  record  is  one  of  interest  to  advertisers — 
her  "Gifts”  today  are  of  vast  productivity,  and  the  extra  income  makes  for 
extra  BUYING.  .  .  .  just  to  mention  a  FEW  items: 

New  England  buys  $2.5.642,31 1  worth  of  toiletries  yearly. 

New  Englantl  buys  over  $8.5,000,000  worth  of  electrical  appliances 
yearly. 

New  England  buys  $124,220,046  worth  of  coffee  yearly. 

New  England  buys  5,879,760  pounds  of  tea  yearly. 

New  England  buys  47,.500  oil-burners  yearly. 

New  England  buys  over  .5,600  coal-stoker  heat  plants  yearly. 

New  England  buys  178,843  new  cars  yearly — on  an  average. 

New  England’s  orders  for  defense  materials  total  $1,667,916,786;  and  the 
figure  increases  daily — whether  it  be  a  Government  request  for  millions  of 
pairs  of  army  shoes,  fleets  of  airplanes,  huge  consignments  of  machine  tools, 
or  five  million  pairs  of  shoe-laces.  There’s  a  Santa  Claus  for  the  advertiser  in 
a  market  of  this  character. 


WELCOME— 
Winter  Visitors 

New  England  extends  Seasonal 
Greetings  to  the  great  army  of 
winter  guests  who  come  here 
to  spend  the  holidays — remain 
indefinitely  for  the  many  fam¬ 
ous  Ski-Runs. 

These  winter  guests  have 
money  to  spend  and  spend  it, 
adding  to  the  summer  income 
immeasurably.  New  England 
makes  a  grand  holiday  host 
for  the  advertiser. 


MAINE 

Boston  Globe  (S) 

New  Bedford  Standard  Times  and 

Westerly  Sun  (EAS) 

Bangor  Daily  Newi  (M) 

Boston  Post  (M) 

Mercury  (M&E) 

Woonsocket  Call  (E) 

Portland  Pmt- Herald  Express 

Boston  Post  (8) 

New  Bedford  Sunday  Standard  Times  (S) 

CONNECTICUT 

Sunday  Telegram  (MAES) 

BostMi  Record  &  American  (ME) 

Newburyport  Dai  y  News  <E) 

Bridgeport  Herald  (S) 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

Boston  Sunday  Advertiser  (8) 

North  Adams  Transcript  (E) 

Danbury  News-Times  (E) 

Concord  Monitor-Patrlot  (E) 

Brockton  Enterprise-Times  (E) 

Pittsfield  Berkshire  Eagle  (E) 

Hartford  Courant  (M) 

Keene  Sentinel  (E) 

Cape  Cod  Standard-Times.  Hyannis  (E) 

Quincy  Patriot  Ledger  (E) 

Hartford  Courant  (S) 

Manchester  Union  Leader  (MAE) 

Fall  River  Herald  News  (E) 

Salem  News  (E) 

Meriden  Record  (M) 

VERMONT 

Fitchburp  Sentinel  (E) 

Taunton  Gazette  (E) 

New  Britain  Herald  (E) 

Barr*  Times  (E) 

Framingham  News  (E) 

Waltham  News  Tribune  (E) 

New  Haven  Register  (EA8) 

Bennington  Banner  (E) 

Gloucester  Times  (E) 

Worcester  Telegram  and  Evening 

New  London  Day  (E) 

Brattleboro  Reformer  (El 

Greenfleld  Recorder- Gacette  (E) 

Gazette  (MAE) 

Norwalk  Hour  (E) 

Burlington  Free  Press  (M) 

Haverhill  Gazette  (E) 

Worcester  Sunday  Telegram  (S) 

Norwich  Bulletin  and  Record  (MAE) 

St.  Johnsbury  Caledonian- Record  (E) 

Holyoke  Transcript  (E) 

RHODE  ISLAND 

Stamford  Advocate  (E) 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Lawrence  Eagle-Tribune  (ME) 

Pawtucket  Times  (E) 

Waterbury  Repub  ican  A  American 

Beverly  Evening  Times  (E) 

Lowell  Courier-Citizen  and  Evening 

West  Warwick  Pawtuxet  Valley  Dally 

(MAE) 

Boston  Globe  (MAE) 

Leader  (MAE) 

Timet  (E) 

Waterbury  Republican  A  American  (EAS) 
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A  LAST  RESORT,  INDEED 

AN  AS^CK'IATED  PRESS  reiwrt  from  Wash- 

.ington  on  Dec.  10  attributes  to  Representative 
Sam  Hobbs  of  Selma,  Ala.,  the  idea  that  Congress 
might  find  it  necessjiry,  as  a  last  resort,  to  make 
atiy  stoppage  of  preparedness  production  punish¬ 
able  as  treason.  Mr.  Hobbs  ho|)ed  that  some  less 
severe  deterrent  would  suffice. 

We  ho|)e  so.  too!  To  talk  of  treastui  in  such  a 
connection  makes  no  sense  at  this  stage  of  national 
preparations,  when  the  machinery  for  the  settling 
of  industrial  disputes  is  hardly  l)eyoud  rudi¬ 
mentary  development.  The  new  defense  indus¬ 
tries  are  dramatically  expanding  their  wage-earn¬ 
ing  personnel,  giving  employment  to  thousands  of 
young  |)eople  who  have  had  iio  previous  expt'ri- 
ence  with  either  management  jKilicies  or  lalM)r 
union  leadership.  These  industries  are  also  ex¬ 
panding  their  management  personnel,  advancing 
men  to  places  of  command  on  the  strength  of 
their  promise  as  subordinates.  They  have  to  get 
their  ex|)erience  on  the  fly,  as  do  their  juniors. 
.\nd  with  that  combination,  it  is  inevitable  that 
friction  between  employes  and  management  will 
sometimes  reach  serious  stages. 

I'nder  the  stre.ss  of  war,  British  lalM)r  and 
British  industry  have  learned  how  to  avoid 
strikes.  Employes  have  given  up  hard-won  re¬ 
ductions  in  the  work-week,  employers  have 
waived  the  right  to  reduce  pay  scales.  .\dec|uate 
machinery  has  long  exi.sted  under  the  joint 
auspices  of  government,  industry,  and  labor  for 
the  settlement  of  plant  or  industrial  disputes. 

We  may  eventually  have  to  increa.se  the  work¬ 
ing  time  in  industries  es.sential  to  defen.se.  despite 
prc.sent  reluctance  to  sacrifice  “.social  gains.”  If 
it  has  to  be  done,  it  will  l)e  done,  but  .\merican 
lal>or  is  certain  to  take  its  cue  from  the  Briti.sh 
and  demand,  with  ju.stice,  that  labor’s  sacrifices 
be  in  the  national  interest  and  not  for  the  profit 
of  employers.  Government  will  be  asked  to  see 
that,  creating  the  mechanism  to  protect  all 
intere.sts. 

Until  such  mechani.sm  exists  and  works,  it  is 
wor.se  than  futile  to  brand  as  treason  the  measures 
taken  by  men  fighting  to  protect  rights  that  they 
regard  as  es.sential.  The  fact  that  the  greatness 
f>f  the  emergency  is  already  so  apparent  to  Con¬ 
gress  that  drastic  measures  are  being  discu.s.sed 
makes  all  the  more  evident  the  need  for  legisla¬ 
tion  and  admini.stration  which  will  provide  for 
the  country’s  production-hour  needs  without 
sacrifice  of  the  citizenship  rights  of  working 
l)eople.  “Red”  leadership  cannot  be  effective  if 
industry,  labor,  and  government  are  all  alert  to 
the  nation’s  necessities  and  the  mutual  rights  and 
respon.sibilities  of  all  concerned  with  making  tho.se 
neces.sities  good. 

A  GUILD  ELECTION 

NEW  YORK  MEMBERS  of  the  American 
New.spaper  Guild  are  now  engaged  in  an  elec¬ 
tion  contest,  the  first  of  any  moment  in  the  unit’s 
.seven-year  hi.story.  The  “independent”  ticket, 
with  candidates  for  pre.sident,  second  and  third 
vice-presidents,  and  trea.surer,  is  pledged  to  keep 
the  unit  from  all  “isms,”  including  Communism, 
to  support  industrial  unioni.sm,  and  “to  compel 
the  publishers  to  re.spect  the  Guild  as  a  powerful 
and  united  organization  truly  representing  a 
majority  of  all  its  members.”  The  representative 
assembly’s  nominees  for  first  vice-president  and 
executive  secretary  are  unopposed. 

Results  of  this  contest  will  be  watched  with 
interest  by  every  Guild  unit  in  the  nation.  New 
York  guild  members  who  have  opposed  the 
administration  claim  that  its  actions  have  paral- 


But  thanks  be  to  Cod,  which  giveth  us  the 
victory  through  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ. — I  Corinthians 
XV:  57. 


lelled  the  Communist  Party  line,  that  inordinate 
power  has  been  wielded  by  delegations  from  small 
publishing  units  for  the  advancement  of  Com¬ 
munist  and  radical  principles,  that  the  conduct 
of  the  leadership  has  hampered  the  organization 
of  the  AVtc  Fork  Times  and  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune,  that  memlters  known  to  be  opposed  to 
the  leaders’  policies  have  been  deprived  of  the 
right  to  vote  against  them.  We  believe  that  these 
charges  have  l)een  .substantially  true,  and  that  the 
existence  of  these  conditions  in  the  New  York 
guild,  largest  in  the  country,  has  colored  the 
jKjlicy  of  the  international  organization. 

Editor  &  Publisher  has  often  stated  its  con¬ 
viction  that  editorial  work  and  trade  unionism 
can’t  be  made  to  mix  permanently,  e.specially 
along  the  industrial  pattern  typified  by  the  guild 
organization.  The  fact  is  that  a  mixture  of  the 
two  does  now'  exist,  and  that  with  all  its  evident 
faults,  it  seems  to  satisfy  a  large  number  of  edi¬ 
torial  people.  So  long  as  it  continues  to  exi.st. 
Editor  &  Pitilisiier  believes  that  it  can  best 
.serve  the  interests  of  writing  people  by  getting 
back  to  the  first  principles  on  which  the  guild 
was  founded — the  improvement  of  pay  and  work¬ 
ing  conditions,  and  the  avoidance  of  political 
entanglements.  It  is  altogether  likely  that  the 
administration  forces  have  the  votes  to  win  this 
contest  this  year,  but  a  defeat  should  not  dis¬ 
courage  the  “independents.”  They  seem  to  us 
to  be  heading  in  the  right  direction,  out  of  the 
ideological  bewilderment  and  the  reckless  mili- 
t.'incy  which,  to  put  it  kindly,  have  done  neither 
newspapers  nor  newspaper  workers  any  good  with 
the  public  .since  19.S.S.  The  fight  is  worth  keeping 
alive. 

COPY  SUGGESTION 

NEWS  OF  MOTORING  and  of  new  automobile 
models  has  been  among  the  war  casualties  in 
Britain. 

Newspaiiers  have  no  space  to  spare  for 
any  information  that  is  not  essential,  no  matter 
how'  interesting;  motor  manufacturers  are  too 
busy  on  producing  war  weapons  to  think  about 
new',  or  for  that  matter,  old  models.  But,  while 
motoring  is  kept  to  its  low'est  terms  under  w'ar 
regulations,  the  popular  interest  in  the  automo¬ 
bile  seems  to  be  unabated.  From  a  reader  in 
Liverpool,  an  executive  of  the  Christian  Science 
Monitor  has  received  a  letter  appreciative  of  the 
news  and  advertising  copy  on  automobiles 
that  American  papers  are  still  privileged  to 
publish. 

Only  in  .American  papers  can  the  British  motor 
fan  find  the  information  that  his  own  papers  used 
to  supply  in  profusion. 

The  writer  asks: 

“Please  give  us  plenty  of  motoring  news,  and 
especially  the  details  of  new  cars.  I  write  for 
many  other  motorists  when  I  say  that  we  w'ant 
more  details  of  the  improvements  you  are  mak¬ 
ing  in  passenger-carrying  vehicles.  Tell  your 
advertisers  to  say  more  about  these  details.  It 
is  not  enough  to  state  ‘More  Power’  or  ‘Easy  on 
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Gas’ — we  want  to  know  how  the  power  is  obtained 
and  where  the  fuel  economy  comes  from.” 

While  it  is  a  problem  how'  long  our  motoring 
manufacturers  will  lie  free  to  give  major  atten¬ 
tion  to  improvement  of  their  product,  under  tlie 
pressure  of  our  own  armaments  program,  they 
still  are  free  to  do  so.  The  Briton’s  call  for  facts 
to  supiiort  assertions  will  find  many  an  echo  on 
this  side  of  the  .Atlantic,  and  we  respectfully  pa.ss 
his  suggestion  along  to  the  people  who  write  the 
attractive,  if  not  often  fact-saturated,  copy  for 
»lomestic  consumption. 

PUBUCITY  COST  BARRED 

THE  Third  Federal  Circuit  Court  of  .Ap|M‘al.s  l»y 

a  three-to-two  judgment  refused  to  pt'rniit  the 
Textile  Mills  Securities  CorjMiration  of  Pas.saie. 
N.  J.,  to  deduct  from  its  19.‘}1  income 
which  it  claimed  to  have  paid  for  propaganda  and 
lobbying.  The  deci.sion  upheld  that  of  the  Com 
missioner  of  Internal  Revenue,  reversed  that  of 
the  Federal  Board  of  Tax  .Appeals,  which  had 
allowed  the  deduction  as  justified  busine.ss  ex¬ 
pense. 

The  question  has  la-en  rai.sed  as  to  whether  this 
decision  by  the  court  assumes  or  implies  a  similar 
right  with  respect  to  paid  advertising.  Ha.s  a 
Federal  Court  the  iK)wer  to  determine,  for  tax 
purposes,  what  is  a  legitimate,  and  what  is  not  a 
legitimate,  u.se  of  a  corporation’s  money  for  bu.si- 
ness  purposes. 

Reading  the  rejMirts  of  the  court’s  deci.sion,  as 
a  layman,  we  .should  .say  that  the  court  a.ssunied 
no  such  powers.  The  majority  opinion  declared 
that  the  exjjense  for  publicity  and  lobbying  count 
not  be  allowed  because  they  were  not  made  in 
the  ordinary  cour.se  of  business.  It  held  also  that 
none  of  the  evidence  showed  that  the  lobbyists 
and  agents  had  really  influenced  members  of 
Congress  to  pass  the  legislation  the  corjMiration 
desired. 

The  money  was  jiaid,  but  there  was  no  evi¬ 
dence  that  Congress  did  anything  that  it  would 
not  have  done  without  such  payment;  in  other 
words,  it  must  be  presumed  that  the  legislature 
exercised  its  independent  judgment  in  the  public 
interest. 

“It  follows,”  says  the  court,  “that  the  payments 
here  sought  to  be  deducted  could  not  proximately 
have  served  the  taxjiayer’s  business,  and  were 
therefore  unnecessary  as  a  matter  of  law.” 

In  our  view,  that  last  sentence  precludes  the 
likelihood  of  a  similar  judgment  against  adver¬ 
tising  that  is  designed  to  increase  a  corporations 
business  or  prestige.  So  long  as  advertising  is 
u.sed  for  those  demonstrable  and  provable  objec¬ 
tives,  its  legitimacy  and  necessity  are  likely  to 
l>e  upheld  by  the  courts  against  any  attack.  K 
advertising  is  used  as  a  means  of  tax  avoidance, 
as  some  people  have  recently  proposed,  it  lays 
it.self  open  to  attack,  and  the  borderline  cases 
which  might  be  pre.sented  to  the  courts  under 
such  conditions  could  well  bedevil  the  whole 
subject. 

That  eventuality  can  be  avoided  if  those  con¬ 
cerned  with  advertising  keep  it  busy  on  the  jobs 
it  can  do  efficiently,  economically,  and  w'ith  hon¬ 
esty  to  all  concerned. 

. . .  AGAIN,  IN  OUR  TIME 

Death  is  death;  but  we  shall  die 

To  the  Song  on  your  bugles  blown,  England— 

To  the  stars  on  your  bugles  blown. 

— William  Ernest  Henley, 
in  “England,  My  England.” 
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PERSONAL  ; 

MENTION _  1 

LOUIS  LEVAND,  publisher,  Wichita  i 
(Kan.)  Beacon,  will  head  the  Kan-  J 
sas  “Fight  Infantile  Paralysis”  cam-  i 

paign  this  year.  - ' 

Lieut. -Col.  Al- 

bert  H.  Stack-  v  ] 

pole,  publisher  \  j 

and  editor-in- 

chief  of  the  W* 

Harrisburg  Tel- 

egraph,  has 

been  promoted 

to  the  rank  of 

Colonel  the 

National  Guard. 

Col.  Stackpole  is 

commander  o  f  Louis  Levand 

the  104th  Cav¬ 
alry  of  the  Guard. 

Paul  R.  Leake,  publisher.  Wood-  ■ 
land  (Cal.)  Democrat,  is  chairman  of 
the  program  committee  of  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  Newspaper  Publishers  Asso¬ 
ciation  convention  to  be  held  at  Del 
Monte  Jan.  17,  18  and  19. 

Lewis  W.  Bailey,  editor,  Dallas 
(Tex.)  Journal,  was  named  chairman 
of  the  printing  and  publishing  divi¬ 
sion  of  the  Dallas  Chapter  of  the 
British  War  Relief  Society  Dec.  9. 

Mrs.  William  G.  Dwight,  editor  and 
publisher,  Holyoke  (Mass.)  Trans¬ 
cript-Telegram,  has  been  elected  a  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Holyoke  Chamber  of 
Commerce. 

Mark  P.  Jones,  publisher,  Searcy 
(Ark.)  Daily  Citizen,  and  Mrs.  Jones 
are  parents  of  a  son  born  Nov.  27 
and  named  James  Baugh  Jones  in 
honor  of  her  father,  the  late  J.  J. 
Baugh,  founder  and  for  many  years 
publisher  of  the  Citizen. 

T.  M.  Callahan,  publisher,  Lafayette 
(La.)  Advertiser,  spoke  Dec.  7  at  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  Louisiana  Col¬ 
legiate  Press  Association  held  at  La¬ 
fayette. 

George  M.  Hartt,  editor  of  the 
Passaic  (N.  J.)  Herald-News,  suffered 
two  fractures  of  the  left  arm  when 
he  slipped  and  fell  on  the  icy  pave¬ 
ment  while  walking  to  work  recently. 
He  is  one  of  New  Jersey’s  oldest 
editorial  writers.  Mr.  Hartt  also  was 
part  owner  of  the  Passaic  Daily  News 
some  years  ago. 

William  E.  Haskell,  executive  as¬ 
sistant  to  the  president  of  the  New 
York  Herald  Tribune,  was  guest 
speaker  at  the  Lions  Club  of  War¬ 
ren,  Pa.,  Dec.  3. 

Austin  C.  Batdorff,  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher,  Traverse  City  (Mich.)  Record- 
Eagle,  has  been  appointed  to  the 
state  hospital  commission  by  Gov. 
Luren  Dickinson. 

Burrows  Matthews,  editor,  Buffalo 
Courier-Express,  spoke  at  an  Art 
Fair  in  the  Buffalo  Museum  of  Sci¬ 
ence  as  representative  of  the  Saturn 
Club  of  Buffalo. 

Jonathan  Daniels,  editor,  Raleigh 
(N.  C.)  News  and  Observer,  was 
tapped  for  honorary  membership  in 
the  Omicron  Delta  Kappa  society  at 
tapping  exercises  at  Washington  and 
Lee  University,  at  Lexington,  Va.. 
Dec.  6. 

F.  L.  Meador,  editor,  Cassville 
(Mo.)  Republican,  has  been  named 
by  Governor  Stark  as  a  member  of 
the  University  of  Missouri  board  of 
curators. 

Fred  I.  Archibald,  publisher,  Al¬ 
bany  (N.  Y.)  Times-Union,  and  A.  J. 
McDonald,  treasurer-general  manager 
Albany  Knickerbocker  News,  were 
members  of  an  escort  committee  at 
a  public  dinner  Dec.  5  honoring  re¬ 
tiring  Mayor  John  Boyd  Thacher  of 
Albany. 


Jack  Lait,  editor.  New  York  Mir¬ 
ror,  left  Dec.  11  for  Beverly  Hills, 
Cal.,  to  spend  the  holidays  with  his 
family.  He  will  return  about  Jan.  1. 

Edgar  Howard,  former  congress¬ 
man  of  Columbus,  Nebr.,  was  honored 
at  a  testimonial  dinner  Dec.  6  when 
many  Nebraska  notables  paid  tribute 
to  his  40  years  service  as  editor  of 
the  Columbus  Daily  Telegram.  Z.  H. 
Loomis,  managing  editor  of  the  Tele¬ 
gram,  was  toastmaster. 

J.  M.  West  of  Houston,  publisher 
of  the  Dallas  (Tex.)  Journal  and  the 
Austin  Tribune,  was  elected  chair¬ 
man  of  the  board  of  directors  for 
Texas  Technological  College  at  a 
meeting  Dec.  6. 

Frederick  T.  Gelder,  editor  and 
publisher,  Carbondale  (Pa.)  Daily 
Leader,  and  of  the  Forest  City  (Pa.) 
Weekly  News,  was  appointed  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Pennsylvania  Liquor  Con¬ 
trol  Board  Dec.  9. 


In  The  Business  Office 


LEO  McLaughlin,  for  the  past  five 

years  a  member  of  the  advertising 
staff  of  the  Lincoln  (Neb.)  Journal 
and  Star,  has  accepted  a  position  as 
director  of  advertising  on  the  Midland 
(Texas.)  Reporter-Telegram. 

Hall  Collinson,  formerly  of  Wichita, 
has  joined  the  advertising  staff  of  the 
Topeka  (Kan.)  State  Journal.  Collin¬ 
son  is  a  son-in-law  of  Oscar  S.  Stauf¬ 
fer,  who  recently  purchased  the  Jour¬ 
nal. 

Raymond  O’Connor,  circulation  de¬ 
partment,  Springfield  (Mass.)  Daily 
News,  has  been  elected  an  alderman 
in  Chicopee. 

David  Margolis,  formerly  on  the  staff 
of  the  New  York  Mirror,  has  been 
appointed  resort  and  travel  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  Bronx  Home  News. 

E.  Jeff  Barnette,  advertising  man¬ 
ager,  Houston  (Tex.)  Press,  has  re¬ 
ported  for  active  service  with  the 
Coast  Artillery  at  Fort  Monroe,  Va. 

Turner  Williams,  who  has  been 
circulation  manager  of  the  Bremerton 
(Wash.)  News  Searchlight,  has  been 
promoted  by  Tede  &  Williams  to  posi¬ 
tion  as  circulation  promotion  manager 
of  all  newspaper  circulation  depart¬ 
ments  operated  by  that  firm.  Replac¬ 
ing  Williams  at  Bremerton  is  E.  E. 
Huffman,  formerly  circulation  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Pocatello  Tribune- Journal. 

Ray  C.  Senate,  circulation  manager 
of  Capper’s  Weekly  and  agency  man- 


FOLKS  WORTH  i 

KNOWING _ I 

THE  ELECTION  of  Horace  Powell,' 
business  manager  and  circulation 
director  of  the  Atlanta  Journal,  as  a 

director  of  the  _ 

Audit  Bureau  of 
C  i  r  c  ulations, 
r  e  p  r  e  s  enting 
newspapers  in 
the  Central 
Standard  Time 
Zone,  completes 
a  cycle  in  which 
Mr.  Powell  was 
formerly  an 
ABC  auditor. 

Mr.  Powell  be¬ 
gan  newspaper-  I 

ing  as  a  Leban-  Horace  Powell  I 
on,  Tenn.,  dis-  i 

tributor  of  the  old  Nashville  American. 
He  later  worked  on  the  Memphis  | 
News  -  Scimitar  before  that  paper : 
joined  the  Scripps-Howard  group.  He  ; 
left  the  News-Scimitar  to  join  the  | 
ABC  as  an  auditor.  For  a  number  of ; 
years  he  audited  newspaper  circula-  ! 
tions  throughout  U.  S.  and  in  Canada.  | 
His  auditing  work  was  interrupted , 
from  1917-19,  when  he  was  with  the  ' 
U.  S.  Army  during  the  World  War, ; 
serving  a  year  in  France  with  the  j 
82nd  Division.  He  resigned  from  the  ^ 
ABC  in  1925  to  become  circulation 
manager  of  the  Nashville  Banner. 

In  1935,  he  left  the  Banner  to  be¬ 
come  circulation  director  of  the  At-  I 
lanta  Journal.  With  the  purchase  of  | 
the  Atlanta  Georgian,  American  and  | 
Journal  by  the  James  M.  Cox  organi-  ; 
zation  earlier  this  year,  Mr.  Powell  | 
was  appointed  business  manager  of ! 
the  Journal,  lone  evening  Atlanta 
paper.  i 
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In  the 


TARZAN 

daily  strip 


a  breathless 
new  sequence 
soon  begins 


ager  for  Capper's  Farmer,  was  elected 
president  of  the  Junior  Chamber  of 
Commerce  at  Topeka  last  week.  i 
Fred  Wellman,  Racine  (Wis.)  Jour¬ 
nal-Times  advertising  department,  has , 
been  awarded  first  place  for  the  sec-  j 
ond  time  at  the  International  Asso-  j 
elation  of  Milk  Dealers  convention  at  | 
Atlantic  City  for  the  advertising  cam-  | 
paign  of  the  Progressive  Dairy  Prod-  | 
ucts  Co.,  Racine,  which  he  prepared.  I 
Will  H.  Clews,  Greenville  (S.  C.) 
News  -  Piedmont  classified  advertis¬ 
ing  manager,  has  joined  WFBC,  j 
Greenville,  S.  C.,  as  commercial  man¬ 
ager. 

(Continued  on  next  page)  < 


GLAMOUR  GIRL 


Y(»uv(‘  soon  hotter  looking 
dolls  than  Maniir  Mullins.  But 
they  don't  come  any  Innnier 
than  .she  in  looks  <»r  in  ae- 
lion.  See  why  readers  go  for 
th  is  irrepre.ssihle  glamour  girl 
in  MOON  MULLINS,  the  in- 
eomparahle  laugh  comic  strip ! 


for  proofs  and  prices — WIRE 


Chicago  Tribune  -  New  York  News 


To  save  the  fair  jungle  girl, 
Zeela — so  rash  and  so  ravish¬ 
ing — from  the  harharic  Spar- 
dene  princes,  Tarzan  encoun¬ 
ters  one  of  the  most  stirring 
and  strangest  adventures  of  his 


This  newest  episode  in  Edgar 
Rice  Burroughs’s  daily  strip 
begins  soon  after  New  Year’s. 
Would  you  like  to  see  advance 
proofs? 
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statehouse  reporter,  becomes  his 
assistant.  Leland  Decker  advanced 
from  makeup  editor  to  head  of  the 
copy  desk  and  Joseph  R.  Thomas,  copy 
reader,  becomes  makeup  editor. 

Frederick  Marbut,  member  of  the 
Associated  Press  in  Washington,  D.  C., 
has  just  been  selected  as  the  newest 
member  of  Kent  State  University’s 
school  of  journalism,  Prof.  William  D. 
Taylor,  chairman,  has  announced. 

James  Francis  Crow,  drama  editor, 
Hollywood  (Cal.)  Citizen-News,  cele¬ 
brated  his  own  private  father’s  day 
Dec.  2  when  a  son  was  born  to  Mrs. 
Crow  at  the  Hollywood  Hospital. 

Fred  N.  Clausen,  Nassau  political 
columnist  for  the  Jamaica  Long  Island 
Daily  Press,  was  host  to  a  group  of 
politicians  and  officials  at  the  f>ouse- 
v/arming  of  his  new  home  in  Hyde 
Park,  L.  I.  Dec.  1. 

Lt.  Allen  E.  Settle  is  on  a  year’s 
leave  of  absence  from  the  city  desk  of 
the  Kansas  City  Star  having  been 
ordered  to  active  duty  with  the  public 
relations  branch  of  the  War  Depart¬ 
ment  in  Washington. 

Frederick  Cubbage,  copy  desk,  Co¬ 
lumbus  (O.)  Citizen,  has  been  elected 
master  of  the  Porter  Grange.  He 
ov/ns  and  operates  a  farm. 

Hal  Kleinschmidt,  former  publisher 
of  the  Palmdale  (Cal.)  South  Ante¬ 
lope  Valley  Press,  joined  the  Sacra¬ 
mento  (Cal.)  Bee  Dec.  9  as  police 
reporter. 

Ralph  W.  Hauenstein,  city  editor. 
Grand  Rapids  (Mich.)  Herald  and  a 
first  lieutenant  in  the  quartermaster 
corps  reserve,  has  been  ordered  to 
active  duty  for  one  year.  Lieut. 
Hauenstein  will  report  to  Fort  Sheri¬ 
dan,  Ill.,  on  Dec.  16. 

Amico  J.  Barone,  military  affairs 
reporter,  Springfield  (Mass.)  Union, 
who  served  in  France  during  the 
World  War,  has  been  called  for  active 
duty  as  a  captain  in  the  Intelligence 
Reserve  Corps  and  will  be  stationed 
at  Ft.  Ethan  Allen.  Vermont. 

Kennett  W.  Blandin,  Attleboro 
(Mass.)  Sun  staff  member,  was  elect¬ 
ed  city  clerk  Dec.  3. 

Rodolphus  A.  Swan,  former  City 
Hall  reporter.  New  Bedford  (Mass.) 
Morning  Mercury,  was  elected  coun¬ 
cillor  at  large  Dec.  3. 

Richard  K.  Boyd  was  named  to  suc¬ 
ceed  Ernest  Agnew  as  Associated 
Press  correspondent  at  Huntington, 
W.  Va.  Mr.  Agnew  was  recently  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  New  York  bureau  prior 
to  assignment  in  the  foreign  service. 
Mr.  Boyd  was  former  telegraph  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Wheeling  Intelligencer. 

Jack  Hackethom  has  resigned  from 
the  Detroit  Free  Press  staff  to  join 
the  photographic  department  of  the 
St.  Louis  Post- Dispatch. 

John  L.  Hernon  of  the  Tri-State 
News  Bureau,  and  Harry  Keck,  .sports 
editor  of  the  Pittsburg  Sun  Telegraph, 
were  re-elected  chairman  and  treas¬ 
urer  respectively  of  the  Baseball 
Writers’  Association,  Pittsburgh 
Chapter,  on  Dec.  2. 

Laurence  W.  Griswold,  managing 
editor,  Batavia  (N.  Y.)  Daily  News, 
is  wintering  in  Fort  Lauderdale,  Fla., 
with  Mrs.  Griswold  and  son,  David. 

Joseph  Horan,  formerly  of  the  Troy 
bureau  of  the  old  Albany  (N.  Y.) 
Evening  News,  and  lately  employed 
in  the  now-defunct  State  Publicity 
Bureau,  has  joined  the  Albany 
Knickerbocker  News  staff  as  State 
Office  Building  reporter.  Allen  Crai- 
gie,  has  been  transferred  to  the  copy 
desk  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by 
the  departure  of  Frank  Mohan  for 
duty  at  Fort  McClellan,  Anniston, 
Ala. 

Donald  B.  McKenzie,  dean  of  the 
Batavia  (N.  Y.)  Daily  News  repor- 


In  the  Editorial  Rooms 


J.  R.  LINEWEAVER  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  managing  editor  of  the 
Harrisonburg  (Va.)  News  Record, 
succeeding  John  R.  Crown,  recently 
deceased.  Mr.  Lineweaver  has  been 
with  the  News  Record  for  some  years 
as  sports  editor  and  also  reporter. 

Wm.  L.  McClure  has  been  named 
day  news  editor  and  Miles  Tieman 
night  news  editor  of  Indianapolis  Star. 
Both  are  new  positions  in  the  or¬ 
ganization.  Mr.  McClure  had  been 
head  of  the  copy  desk  and  Mr.  Tier- 
nane  was  city  editor.  Robert  W.  Kel- 
lum  advanced  from  assistant  city  edi¬ 
tor  to  city  editor,  and  Robert  Early, 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 

Every  Svtmrday  Sme*  1884 


lnehUi»i  The  Jounuiist,  merged  1007;  Strcrfeptr- 
iom,  merged  1025;  Tkt  f'ourtJt  EstaU,  mergea  1927 
lltlet  Patented,  Rcgittered  Cootenti  Copyrighted 
T»«  EDITOR  Ic  PUBLISHER  COMPANY,  Inc. 
Jame*  WticBT  Blown,  President 
James  Weight  Blown,  Je.,  Piee-Pretident 
Chablee  B.  GiooMsa,  Trensnrer 

Cbas.  T.  Stuaet,  Seeretary _ 

General  O^es: 

Seventeenth  Floor  Old  Timet  Building 
43nd  Street  ind  Broidwiv,  New  York  City,  N.  Y. 

Telephones: 

BRyint  fr.3052,  3053,  3054,  306S  and  3056 
A  Newsfaiee  foe  Maeees  or  Newseaeees 
Aetbue  T.  Robb,  Editor;  Waeeeh  L.  Bassett, 
Monoging  Editor;  Robeet  U.  Beown,  Sews  Editor; 
Waltee  E.  ScBnEiDEE,  Associau  Editor;  Jonn  J. 
Clouchee,  Stepbeb  j.  Mohchae,  Jace  Peice, 
Feabe  FiBUSAn  Mes.  S.  L.  Daee,  Librarian. 
James  Weight  Beowh,  Je.,  PuHisker;  Cbaeles  B 
Geoomes,  General  Manager;  Cbaeles  T.  Stuaet, 
Advertising  Director;  Josiab  B.  Keehet,  Marketing 
and  Research  Manager;  Geobge  H.  Steate,  Circula¬ 
tion  Manager;  Louis  A.  Fohtaime,  Classified  Man- 

ager;  Join  Jonnson,  Placement  Manager. _ 

Waskington,  D.  C.  Bureau,  Geheeal  Peess  Associa* 
Tion,  James  J.  Butlee  and  Geoege  H.  Mabhimg, 

ia.,  1376  National  Press  Club  Bldg.,  Telephone 
letropolitan  1080. 

Chicago  Bueeau,  021  London  Guarantee  and  Acci- 
dent  Building,  360  North  Mickitan  Avenue,  Td.  Dear¬ 
born  6771.  Geoege  A.  Beandehbueg,  Editor, 
Haeet  K.  Blace,  Advertising  Representative. 
Pacific  Coast  Correspondents:  Campbell  Watsob, 
8132  Derby  Street^_Ber^eiey,  Cal.,  Telephone;  Thom- 
weII  5557;  Keb  Tatlob,  1215  North  Hobart  Bout., 

Los  Angeles,  Telephone,  Hempstead  5722. _ 

Paeifie  Coa^  Advertising  Representatives:  Dubcab  A. 
Scott,  Mills  Building,  San  Frandsco:  Telephone, 
Sutter  1393;  and  Philip  Biss  ell,  H'estern  Paei^ 
Building,  Lot  Angeles,  Telephone  Prospect  5319. 
London  OJiee:  Veea  Chahdlee,  7  St.  Martins  Mews, 
Trafalgtr  Square.  London,  W.  C.  2,  England,  Tele¬ 
phone:  Temple  Bar  3006. 

For  Eastern  Correspondent:  Hams  R.  Johabseb, 
e-o  Osaka  Mainichi,  Osaka,  Japan  and  James  Sbeb, 

P.  O.  Box  107,  Chung  King,  China. _ 

Displat  Adveetisimg  rates  effective  Dec.  1,  1037 


Sizes 

LiDet 

Agate 

1 

Time 

6 

Times 

13 

Times 

26 

Tlmei 

52 

Times 

Page 

HPage 

KPage 

HP«fc 

V4Page 

672 

336 

168 

84 

42 

8275 

154 

85 

55 

33 

8234 

131 

72* 

47* 

28* 

8220 

123 

68* 

44* 

26* 

8206 

116 

64* 

41* 

24* 

8182 

103 

57 

37 

22 

a  cost  M  822,  per  week  earns  at  low  a  rate  on  a  52 
time  basis  at  any  other  schedule,  namely,  8182  per 
pafs:  8103  half  page;  857  quarter  page.  *Quarter, 
ah^»h  and  sixtecnto  pages  mutt  be  on  definite  copy 

Classipieo  Rates:  90c  per  agate  line  one  time,  70c 

per  agate  line  four  times. _ 

SrruATiOBt  Wabted:  60c  per  agate  line  one  time; 
40e  o«  agate  line  four  times  (count  five  words  to 

the  line). _ 

SuBSCBipnoM  Rates:  By  mail  payable  in  advance 
United  States  and  Island  Possestiont,  84  per  year; 

Canada.  84.50;  Foreign.  85. _ 

Club  Rates:  The  dub  rates  are  applicable  to 
all  tubKriptiont  in  any  one  organization — whether 
paid  (or  by  the  company  or  individuals.  Three 
sebicriptioos  lo  separate  addresses  for  one  /tar  each 
or  one  subscription  for  three  years,  810;  five  or  more 
subscriptions  in  one  group  to  different  addresses  for 
one  year  at  83.00  each  or  individual  subscriptions 
for  five  years  at  815.00;  additional  subscriptions  on 

she  same  basis — namely  three  dollars  each. _ 

Member:  The  Assodated  Business  Papers,  Adver¬ 
tising  Federation  of  America,  National  Editorial 
Asaodation,  Natio,.al  Better  Business  Bureaus  and 
the  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations  with  an  average 
audited  net  paid  **A.  B.  C.”  every  Saturday  drcula- 
tion  as  follows: 


Six  Moriths 

Ended 

Net 

Paid 

12.403 

12,726 

12.360 

11,482 

10,778 

10,225 

0,350 

8,796 

0,020 

10,407 

10,816 

0,878 

••  1939 . 

•*  1938 . 

“  1937 . 

"  1936 . 

1935 . 

“  1934 . 

"  1033 . 

"  1932 . 

••  uwi . 

••  1930 . 

"  1029 . 

Total  E>!5 
tribution 


13,233 

13,783 

13,312 

12,751 

11,801 

11,333 

10,502 

10,320 

10,087 

11,569 

12,216 

11,105 
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Has  this  old-time  "Danger”  lantern  flashed  its 
signal  to  winter-driving  motorists  in  YOUR 
newspaper?  If  not,  why  not?  Modern  adver¬ 
tisers  and  their  agencies  have  developed  a  new 
and  highly  effective  method  in  planning  cam¬ 
paigns.  They  go  to  great  and  studious  pains  to 
discover  a  "theme  song,”  with  wide  popular 
appeal  and  REMEMBERABLE  qualities  for  that 
most  desirable  advertising  Vitamin — continuity. 


For  example,  the  Texas  Company  based  a  remarkable 
series  on  "Proceed-at-your-own-risk,”  in  its  plea  for 
a  change  to  proper  winter  lubricants  and  station  ser¬ 
vicing.  The  familiar  road  "Lantern”  dramatizes  the 
warning. 


AFTER  such  campaigns  start,  is  TOO  LATE  to  make 
a  bid  for  space  contracts.  The  temptation  of  some 
newspapers  is  to  see  a  swinging  lantern  or  any  other 
campaign  symbol,  and  THEN  eagerly  ask  that  THEIR 
MARKET,  THEIR  NEWSPAPER,  be  included.  But, 
by  then,  the  schedule  has  all  been  completed  and  an 
entirely  NEW  series  may  be  in  the  making. 


The  living  story  of  this  market  of  yours  and  this  news¬ 
paper  of  yours,  consistently  told  in  EDITOR  &  PUB¬ 
LISHER,  means  that  you  catch  great,  nation-wide- 
efforts  during  their  FORMATIVE  period.  The  im¬ 
portant  key-men  who  arrange  schedules  buy  space, 
WANT  TO  KNOW  ABOUT  PROFITABLE  NEW 
AREAS,  and  are  RECEPTIVE.  Make  no  mistake — 
they  read  EDITOR  &  PL'BLISHER  zealously,  every 
issue,  every  week.  The  now  famous  Texas  Company 
Lantern  is  a  "Danger  Signal”  to  newspapers;  also,  it 
says:  "DON’T  WAIT  UNTIL  AFTER  A  CAM¬ 
PAIGN  HAS  STARTED!” 


The  Oldest  Publishers'  and  Advertisers'  Newspaper  in  America 

1700  Times  Building  New  Y 

Telephone:  BRyant  9-3052-3-4-5 
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War  Photos 
Rate  High 
Reader  Interest 

Jack  Willem  Finds  Domestic 
Military  Activity  Pictures 
Outranks  Others 

Intense  reader  interest  in  war  and 
national  defense  pictures  is  the  re¬ 
ward  to  Amer-  ^ _ 

ican  newspapers 

who  are  - 

huge  sums  for 
pictorial  cover-  j 

age  of  the  Euro-  f 

pean  conflict  and 

military  p  r  e  -  ^ 

paredness  at  y  ^ 

home,  according 

to  Jack  M.  Wil- 

lem,  director 

research  in  the 

Chicago  office  of  - 

Stack  -  Goble  M.  Willem 

Advertising 

Agency. 

Mr.  Willem,  as  a  result  of  his  latest 
special  analysis  of  war  pictures,  re¬ 
ports  the  average  war  photo  is  being 
observed  by  66%  of  the  men  readers 
of  daily  newspapers  and  by  61%  of 
the  women.  Interest  of  men  exceeds 
that  of  women  in  all  but  one  class  of 
war  pictures,  he  told  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher.  The  exception  is  that  type  of 
photo  which  shows,  or  includes,  chil¬ 
dren  in  the  war  zone.  Children  boost 
women’s  interest  to  75%,  but  lower 
men  readers’  attention  to  55%,  he 
said. 

Maps  Widely  Observed 

“War  maps,  published  by  many 
newspapers  to  inform  readers  of  the 
geographical  location  of  military  ac¬ 
tivity,  are  being  observed  by  half  of 
the  daily  newspapers’  readers,”  said 
Mr.  Willem.  The  study  shows  war 
maps  observed  by  59%  of  the  men, 
41%  of  the  women. 

Mr.  Willem,  who  has  supplemented 
his  continuing  study  of  newspictures 
with  his  special  analysis  of  war  pic¬ 
tures,  finds  that  pictures  of  domestic 
military  activity  outrank  all  others 
related  to  war.  His  study  further 
concludes  that  interest  is  about  equal 
among  men  and  women  readers.  The 
average  domestic  military  picture  is 
observed  by  81%  of  the  men  readers, 
80%  of  the  women.  Mr.  Willem  adds 
that  his  classification  of  “domestic 
military”  includes  pictures  of  U.  S. 
soldiers,  volunteers  and  draftees. 

Pictures  of  “behind  the  front” 
scenes  have  been  capturing  greater 
reader  attention  than  actual  war 
scenes,  he  points  out — at  least  those 
few  of  the  latter  type  which  have 
been  made  available  in  U.  S.  Men’s 
interest  is  about  equal  in  both  classi¬ 
fications  at  around  75%,  but  women’s 
interest  is  72%  for  the  behind  the 
scenes  type  as  against  64%  for  actual 
war  pictures,  according  to  Mr.  Wil¬ 
lem’s  analysis. 

Publisher  Wanted! 

America’s  leadinp  resort  city  (Flori¬ 
da).  360,000  metropolitan  trading  ter¬ 
ritory,  nation's  fastest  prowinp  com¬ 
munity.  needs  a  vigrorous.  militant, 
independent  daily  newspaper. 

A  publisher  of  broad  experience  and 
proven  integrity  who  can  finance  such 
a  paper  will  find  this  the  golden  op¬ 
portunity  of  the  age.  Our  city  already 
has  two  highly  prosperous  dailies,  but 
their  allegiance  to  the  local  power- 
utilities  trust  has  completely  destroyed 
their  usefulness  as  community  ser¬ 
vants. 

Gf.-nerous  moral  and  financial  support 
is  available  locally  if  you  can  con¬ 
vince  us  of  your  competen<-e  and  re¬ 
liability. 

ADDRE.S.S  BOX  210‘> 

Editor  &  Pnblisher 


Again,  pictures  of  personalities  rank 
far  below  other  classifications.  This 
is  in  keeping  with  previous  findings 
from  his  studies  which  began  in  1931. 
His  analysis  of  war  pictures  shows 
that  while  personalities,  including 
generals,  diplomats,  etc.,  are  relatively 
low  in  attention  value,  they  are  get¬ 
ting  observation  from  about  60%  of 
both  men  and  women  readers. 

Following  is  the  Willem  table  on 
reader  interest  in  war  pictorial  sub¬ 
jects: 


Subject 

Men  1 

IVomcit 

Averaqe 

Domestic  Military  _ 

80.6 

79.6 

80.1 

Foreign  —  military  be 

hind  scenes  . 

7S.5 

72.4 

73.9 

Foreign — war  action.. 

,  74.0 

64.4 

69.2 

Naval — warships, 

transports  . 

,  71.7 

66.8 

69.2 

U.  S.  volunteers  to 

and  in  Europe _ 

.  66.0 

66.0 

66.0 

V\  ar  children  . 

.  55.4 

74.8 

65.1 

War  personalities  . . 

.  60.2 

60.0 

60.1 

War  maps  . 

.  59.1 

40.7 

49.9 

.Average — All  War  . 

.  65.9 

61.4 

63.6 

Mr.  Willem  uses  the  Gallup  method 

in  determining 

reader 

interest  in 

newspictures. 

CONN.  DAILIES  RE-ELECT 

Delegates  to  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  Associated  Dailies  of  Connecticut, 
which  convened  in  Hartford  Monday 
evening,  re-elected  the  complete  slate 
of  their  incumbent  officers  to  serve  an¬ 
other  year.  James  H.  Darcy,  treasurer 
of  the  Waterbury  (Conn.)  Republican 
and  American,  was  re-named  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  business  association.  Rich¬ 
ard  Jackson,  assistant  to  the  publisher 
of  the  New  Haven  (Conn.)  Register, 
and  John  Sudarsky,  treasurer  of  the 
Hartford  (Conn.)  Courant,  were  named 
vice-president  and  secretary-treasurer 
of  the  group,  respectively.  Paul  V. 
Cochrane,  who  succeeded  the  late 
John  T.  Milar  as  chief  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  bureau  in  New  Haven, 
was  the  guest  of  honor. 

Nat'l  Advertising 
Problems  Discussed 

continued  from  page  7 

helpful.  There  is,  frankly,  no  substi¬ 
tute  for  personal  interest  in  the  things 
that  make  an  organization  click. 

Q.  3. — The  “differential”  rate  is  an 
unsound  expediency.  It  is  very  short¬ 
sighted. 

Q.  4. — Build  circulation — on  charac¬ 
ter  within  the  structure  of  the  paper! 
Values  are  always  justifiable  when 
substantiated  on  such  a  foundation. 
Have  one  rate — a  rate  that  makes 
money  for  the  publisher  and  provides 
the  l^d  of  circnilation  that  reflects 
public  acceptance.  That  being  avail¬ 
able  there  is  no  doubt  that  advertis¬ 
ing  will  produce  sales  for  the  adver¬ 
tiser,  large  or  small,  local  or  national. 


even  in  spite  of  what  might  in  compe¬ 
tition  be  called  a  “high  rate.” 

RALPH  L  DOMBROWER 

President,  Ralph  L  Dombrower  Co.,  Inc., 
Richmond,  Va. 

Q.  1. — Newspaper  copy  costs  at  least 
50%  more  than  magazine;  75%  more 
than  radio. 

Q.  2. — ^Yes,  network  plan  same  as 
radio. 

Q.  3. — No  differential  can  be  honestly 
justified  in  our  opinion  but  local  as 
well  as  national  advertisers  should 
bear  the  burden  of  selling  costs,  i.e., 
national  representatives. 

Q.  4. — No,  a  fair,  flat  rate,  for  all  ad¬ 
vertisers,  local  and  national  is  the 
only  logical  way  to  sell  space  in  news¬ 
papers. 

F.  H.  WALSH 

Treasurer,  Newell-Emmett  Co., 

New  York  City 

Q.  1. — Generally  newspapers  much 
higher.  Q.  2. — No.  Q.  3. — It  should 
be  the  same,  but  not  more  than  the 
agency  commission.  Q.  4. — No. 

LAWRENCE  1.  EVERLING 

Vice-President,  Richard  A.  Foley  Advertis¬ 
ing  Agency,  Philadelphia 

Q.  1. — It’s  expensive,  due  to  large 
number  of  papers  needed.  Q.  2. — Yes, 
except  checking — this  cannot  be  elimi¬ 
nated.  Q.  3. — None  on  comparative 
volumes  and  consistencies — newspa¬ 
per  advertising  lacks  the  consistency 
of  radio  schedules.  Power  and  con¬ 
sistency  cannot  be  laughed  off.  Q.  4. — 
Absolutely — it’s  necessary  for  con¬ 
sistency  in  schedules.  Schedules  are 
now  gestures. 

LEO  BURNETT 

President,  Leo  Burnett  Co.,  Inc.,  Chicago 

Q.  1.  —  Considerably  more  than 


1 


magazine — about  same  as  radio.  It 
of  course  varies  greatly  according  tj 
type  of  account  local  dealer  identifi. 
cation  required,  etc. 

Q.  2. — An  airtight  and  properly  au- 
thenticated  service  of  this  type  should 
be  of  great  value  to  the  agency  and] 
should  think  would  be  a  most  con¬ 
structive  move  on  the  part  of  news- 
papers. 

Q.  3. — ^Not  over  15%. 

Q.  4.— The  frequency  of  insertion 
rate  idea  in  magazines  and  radio  la 
always  seemed  like  sound  economies 
to  me.  The  national  advertiser  is 
using  local  newspapers  to  produce 
sales  locally.  His  problems  are  basic¬ 
ally  no  diffierent  from  those  of  the 
local  store. 

One  policy  of  certain  papers  that 
has  always  irritated  me  is  refusal  to 
accept  copy  mentioning  advertising  in 
other  media.  If  advertising  is  going 
to  grow  as  a  selling  force,  all  media 
must  work  more  cooperatively  to¬ 
gether.  All  of  them  are  needed. 

A.  W.  SEILER 

President,  Cremer-Krasselt  Co.,  MilwauliM 
Wif. 

Q.  3.-15%.  Q.  4— No. 

T.  D'ARCY  BROPHY 

President,  Kenyon  &  Eckhardt,  Inc., 
New  York 

Q.  1. — More,  because  more  units 
usually  handleci.  Q.  2.— No,  this  would 
place  responsibility  in  the  hands  of  a 
third  likely  prejudiced  party.  Q.  3.- 
Approximately  17%.  Q.  4. — Yes. 

WILUAM  I.  STAAB 

Manager,  Media  Department,  Fuller  1 
Smith  &  Ross,  Inc.,  Cleveland 

Q.  1. — Higher  than  magazines,  lower 
than  radio.  Q.  2. — Yes.  Q.  3.— 17^{ 
to  20%.  Q.  4.— No. 


THE  SLN  short-cuts  the 
way  to  New  York’s  active-buy¬ 
ing  families  —  the  market's 
best  prospects  for  all  worth¬ 
while  products.  Surveys  show 
The  Sun’s  strength  is  concen¬ 
trated  among  homes  in  New 
York’s  better-income  city  and 
suburban  communities. 


The  Vindicator’s 

net  paid  circulation 
in  November,  1940,  was 

Daily  69,680 

Up  .388  from  October 

Sunday  77,373 

Up  1,661  from  October 


The  thriving  Youngstown  district,  now  so  busy  that 
its  giant  mills  and  foundries  are  rapidly  increasing 
their  capaeity,  cannot  be  covered  with  any  paper  hut 
the 


)|oun0$t0tDn  ^Jinbifat0r 

And  the  Youngstown  Telegram 

KELLY-SMITH  COMPANY 

National  Advertising  Representatives 
N>\v  York,  Boston,  ChicaKo,  Philadelphia,  Detroit,  Atlanta,  Kansas  City 
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Among 

Advertising  Folk 

contimied  jrom  page  12 

and  its  predecessor  organization, 
Hanff-Metzger,  Inc.,  since  its  organiz¬ 
ation. 

John  C.  Lloyd,  formerly  an  editor 
of  the  Magazine  of  Wall  Street,  has 
joined  the  publicity  department  of  J. 
M.  Mathes,  Inc. 

M.  M.  Young  has  been  appointed 
advertising  manager  of  Altes  Brew¬ 
ing  Co.,  Detroit.  A.  J.  Cutting,  for¬ 
merly  advertising  manager,  will  devote 
his  entire  time  to  special  research  and 
other  duties. 

Freoe«ick  a.  (Ted)  Long  has  join¬ 
ed  the  radio  staff  of  Lord  &  Thomas, 
New  York,  and  will  produce  the  por¬ 
tion  of  “Your  Hit  Parade”  broad¬ 
casts  which  will  emanate  from  Army 
and  Navy  camps  starting  sometime 
in  January.  Long  was  formerly  with 
the  Columbia  Broadcasting  System 
and  the  Yankee  Network  as  producer, 
director,  and  program  manager. 

Frederick  P.  Bassett,  Jr.,  formerly 
associated  with  William  R.  Harshe, 
Chicago  public  relations  counsellor, 
and  special  writer  for  the  National 
Syndicate  Service,  has  joined  Hays 
MacFarland  &  Company’s  publicity 
department. 

Leo  P.  Bott,  Jr.,  has  announced  his 
resignation,  effective  Dec.  31,  as  ad¬ 
vertising  and  sales  promotion  man¬ 
ager  of  Filmack  Trailer  Company 
of  Chicago,  a  firm  producing  moving 
picture  announcement  films.  His  fu¬ 
ture  plans  are  not  as  yet  decided. 

Formation  of  Rogers,  Gano  &  Bach- 
rodt,  Inc.,  to  succeed  Rogers,  Gano  & 
Gibbons,  advertising  agency,  follow¬ 
ing  the  recent  withdrawal  of  J.  Burr 
Gibbons  to  form  his  own  organization, 
was  announced  Dec.  7  at  Tulsa,  Okla. 
John  C.  Bachrodt,  member  of  the  staff 
17  years  and  manager  of  its  Chicago 
office  since  1927,  becomes  a  partner. 
Officers  are  R.  C.  Gang,  president; 
Bachrodt,  vice-president;  and  Wil¬ 
liam  K.  Gano,  secretary-treasurer. 

Carr  Whipple,  who  has  been  adver¬ 
tising  manager  successively  for  Sears 
Roebuck’s  New  York  and  Detroit 
divisions  during  the  last  10  years,  has 
returned  as  vice-president  to  Whipple 
&  Black  Advertising  Co.,  Detroit,  of 
which  he  was  one  of  the  organizers  20 
years  ago. 

Donald  Q.  Coster,  has  joined  the 
J.  Walter  Thompson  Company  as  an 
account  executive  in  the  Montreal 
office.  He  is  spending  the  month  of 
December  in  the  New  York  office  be¬ 
fore  assuming  duties  in  Canada. 

Stanley  J.  Quinn,  Jr.,  formerly  of 
the  New  York  and  Hollywood  radio 
departments  of  the  J.  Walter  Thomp¬ 
son  Company  is  on  his  way  with  his 
hride.  the  former  Miss  Roberta  Thor- 
bum  Stockton,  to  that  company’s 
Sydney.  Australia,  office  where  he  will 
be  an  executive  in  the  radio  depart¬ 
ment. 

Loyola  I.  Guerin  of  G.  M.  Basford 
Company  will  return  to  McGraw-Hill 
Publishing  Company,  Inc.,  on  Jan.  1, 
as  executive  assistant  to  James  H. 
McGraw,  Jr.,  president. 

Gerald  M.  Helman  is  resigning  from 
L.  W.  Ramsey  Advertising  Company, 
"30.  1,  to  become  vice-president  of 
Lane.  Benson,  McClure,  Inc.,  Chi- 
*^go  agency.  He  has  been  copy  chief 
and  account  executive  at  the  Ramsey 
agency. 


Campaigns  and  Accounts 

BENSON  &  HEDGES,  manufacturers 

of  Virginia  Rounds,  Debs  and  Par¬ 
liament  cigarettes,  announce  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  Maxon,  Inc.,  to  handle 
their  advertising  account. 

Loft  Candy  Corporation  announces 
the  appointment  of  L.  H.  Hartman  Co., 
Inc.,  to  handle  their  advertising  be¬ 
ginning  Jan.  1.  The  Loft  Chain  com¬ 
prises  159  stores  located  in  New  York, 
New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Connecti¬ 
cut,  Delaware  and  Maryland.  An  ex¬ 
tensive  newspaper  campaign  is  being 
planned. 

Tru-Ade  Bottling  Company,  of 
Merchantville,  N.  J.,  has  appointed 
Wettlin  and  Company,  Camden,  N.  J., 
to  handle  all  'Tru-Ade  advertising 
for  the  Philadelphia  trading  area. 

Continental  Briar  Pipe  Company, 
Inc.,  manufacturer  of  Royal  Duke 
Pipes,  announces  the  appointment  of 
Maxon,  Inc.,  as  its  advertising  agent, 
effective  immediately. 

Effective  immediately,  the  Richard 
A.  Foley  Advertising  Agency,  Inc., 
Philadelphia,  has  been  appointed  as 
merchandising  and  advertising  coun¬ 
sel  for  the  Rainey-Wood  Coke  Com¬ 
pany,  Conshohocken,  Pa.,  manufactur¬ 
ers  and  distributors  of  Kopper’s  Coke. 

TEST  LIQUOR  ADS 

The  Alexander  Distilling  Company 
of  Philadelphia,  makers  of  Y.  P.  M. 
blended  whiskies,  recently  began  an 
unusual  test  newspaper  advertising 
campaign,  comparing  the  importance 
of  taste  in  food  and  liquor.  Thirteen 
insertions  in  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer 
comprise  the  campaign,  which  if  suc¬ 
cessful,  will  be  extended  to  markets 
in  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey  and 
West  Virginia.  The  ads  run  750  lines 
over  five  columns  and  are  dominated 
by  food  displays.  J.  M.  Korn  &  Com¬ 
pany,  Inc.,  Philadelphia,  handles  the 
account. 

■ 

LIQUOR  AD  RULING 

No  pictures  of  children,  or  of  pets, 
or  of  men  or  women  drinking,  will  be 
allowed  in  the  future  in  the  adver¬ 
tising  of  liquor  firms  doing  business 
with  the  Ohio  State  Liquor  Control 
Board.  This  ruling  was  made  last 
week  by  Dr.  Jacob  Taylor,  director  of 
the  board  and  a  former  professor  of 
accounting  of  the  Ohio  State  Univer¬ 
sity  at  Columbus.  Announcement  of 
the  new  policy  was  made  to  the  Cin¬ 
cinnati  Advertisers  Club  when  Dr. 
Taylor  was  guest  speaker. 


Railroads  Advertise 
Christmas  Travel 

Increased  advertising  for  the  Christ¬ 
mas  holidays  has  been  announced  by 
the  New  York  Central  and  the  Balti¬ 
more  and  Ohio  railroads  and  the  Rail¬ 
way  Express  Agency. 

Tlie  New  York  Central  is  running 
300  line  ads  in  approximately  70  news¬ 
papers  along  the  system  connecting 
New  York,  Chicago,  St.  Louis  and 
Cincinnati.  Two  insertions  will  be 
made  in  each  paper.  ' 

The  Baltimore  and  Ohio  is  conduct¬ 
ing  a  newspaper  campaign  in  cities 
along  the  B  &  O  line  advertising  low 
fare  holiday  rates.  In  addition  to 
newspapers,  the  campaign  includes  the 
use  of  folders,  station  posters,  special 
dining  car  menus  and  mail  stickers. 

Both  the  New  York  Central  and 
B  &  O  ads  are  featuring  low  Christ¬ 
mas  fares  and  stress  the  theme  that 
everyone  should  go  home  for  Christ¬ 
mas. 

A  special  pre-Christmas  newspaper 
campaign  for  gift  shipments  of  fruits, 
nuts,  and  preserves  is  being  run  by  the 
Railway  Express  Agency  in  22  news¬ 
papers  in  Idaho,  Oregon,  and  Wash¬ 
ington.  Approximately  40  newspapers 
in  California  and  Arizona  are  carrying 
Railway  Express  ads  of  Christmas 
shipments  of  citrus  fruits  and  pre¬ 
serves.  An  equal  number  of  papers 
in  Colorado,  Montana,  Nevada,  Ne¬ 
braska,  North  and  South  Dakota,  and 
Wyoming  carry  ads  for  shipments  of 
dressed  poultry  via  Railway  Express. 

In  the  south  Railway  Express  has 
contracted  for  ads  in  3  Texas  papers  to 
feature  citrus  fruit  shipments;  19 
papers  in  Florida  featuring  Florida 
fruits  and  preserves;  and  8  papers  in 
Virginia  and  West  Virginia  advertis¬ 
ing  turkey  shipments. 

newspaper"  ads  tested 

A  test  campaign  to  check  the 
readership  of  newspaper  ads  of  Calox 
toothpowder  is  being  conducted  in 
selected  cities  all  over  the  country  by 
Sherman  K.  Ellis,  Inc.,  New  York 
advertising  agency.  All  of  the  ads 
are  330  lines  and  they  will  be  run 
through  December  only  in  cities  cov¬ 
ered  by  the  A.  C.  Nielson  survey  so 
that  actual  sales  figures  can  be  used 
to  judge  the  effectiveness  of  the  ad¬ 
vertisements.  Newspapers  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  cities  are  being  used;  Sacra¬ 
mento,  Calif.;  Spokane,  Wash.;  Char¬ 
lotte,  N.  C.;  Shreveport,  La.;  Peoria, 
Ill.;  South  Bend,  Ind.;  Erie,  Pa.;  Har¬ 
risburg,  Pa.;  Utica,  N.  Y.,  and  Man¬ 
chester,  N.  H. 


New  En 


FROM 


We’ve  a 
great  clim¬ 
ate  here  in 
our  front 
yard.  Trade 
is  flowering 
beautifully 
as  winter 
comes. 


Forbes  Mag¬ 
azine,  on  the 
scout  for 
g(H)d  business,  said  "Goodness, 
me!”  and  put  New  England  high 
on  their  list  of  America’s  /e» 
best  cities  for  December. 


NEW  BEDFORD 

^tanbarh'tEimes 

MORNING  MERCURY 


Advertisers,  Agencies, 
Media  Are  Listed 

Standard  Advertising  Register  this 
week  lists  the  following  new  adver¬ 
tisers,  their  agencies  and  the  media  to 
be  employed: 

Fairfield  Farms  Maple  Co.,  St.  Albans,  Vt. 
— “Maple  Syrup’* — O.  \V,  McKennee  Co., 
Xevv  ^'(>rk  City — R.  Campagna,  Acet.  Exec. — 
using  XewsiKipers,  Direct  by  Mail. 

General  Die  &  Stamping  Corporation,  401 
Hro.idway,  Xew  York  City — “Rotosho**  Elec¬ 
tric  Turntable — Coronet  .Advertising  Service, 
Xew  York  City. 

J.  Miller  &  Sons,  32  So.  Paca  St.,  Balti¬ 
more,  Md. — “Xeckwear” — I.  A.  Goldman  & 
(‘ompany,  Baltimore.  AM. 

A.  M.  Perlman,  Inc.,  1412  Broadway,  Xew 
York  City — “Carry  the  Torch  Fabrics’* — 
Saltznian  Service,  Xew  York  City — Appro. 
$15,000. 

Reverie,  Inc.,  122  West  26th  St.,  Xew  A'orfc 
City — “Reverie  Lanolin  Lotion” — Huber  Hoge 
&  Sous,  Xew  York  City — using  Xewspai>ers — 
Distr. :  Xational. 

The  Tile-Tex  Company.  Chicago  Heights, 
Ill. — “Tile-Tex  Floors  &  Walls” — L.  W'.  Ram¬ 
sey  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. — F.  L.  Eason,  Acet. 
Exec.  Using  Magazines. 

Ti!nl>er  Engineering  Co.,  1337  Connecticut 
Ave.,  Washington,  D.  C. — “Teco  Connectors- 
Termite  Shields*’ — Konier  Advertising  Ser¬ 
vice.  Washington,  D.  C. — Frank  Romer,  Acet. 
Exec. — using  Magazines,  Trade  Papers. 

T<»ik*tine  Sales  (‘o.,  Hope  St.,  Greenfield, 
Mass. — “Toiletine  I..otion” — Channing  L.  Bete 
Adver.  Agency,  (ireenfiebl.  Mass. — C.  L.  Bete, 
Acet.  Exec. — using  Xewspapers. 

The  V’ellumoid  Company,  54  Rockdale  St.» 
Worcester,  Mass. — “\’elhimoid  Sheet  Packing 
&  Gaskets”“SmitIi  &  Ordway,  Boston,  Mass. 
— W.  Ordway,  Acet.  Exee. — Distr.:  Xfitional. 

Whi  te’s,  Tnc..  513  E.  Grace  St.,  Richmonfl,. 
\’a.— “Peanut  Fed  Smitlified  Hams” — Adver¬ 
tising,  Inc.,  Richmond,  \‘a. — .\ppro.  $10,001) — 
Dislri.:  Xational;  Consumers. 


KEEPING  PACE 

with 

MIAMI 


This  progressive  city 
has  practically  doubled 
its  population  in  the 
last  10  years.  During 
the  same  period 
Miami’s  equally  pro¬ 
gressive  leading  news¬ 
paper,  The  Miami  Her¬ 
ald,  has  practically 
doubled  its  circulation. 
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EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


Editor  Wants  An  End 
To  Word  Confusion 


The  Poles  spell  it  Warszawa,  not  larly  writers,  probably  pompous  and 


egotistical  nitwits,  insisted  on  referrine 


The  Italians  say  Roma  and  Napoli,  to  it  as  Cirenaica! 


By  SANFORD  L.  COOPER 
Cable  Editor,  Pittsburgh  Press 


not  Rome  and  Naples. 

Janina?  The  Greeks 
lonannina. 

Cologne?  The  Germar 
Koln. 


I  Naples.  In  plain  words,  no  one  seeirs  to 

rhe  Greeks  spell  it  give  much  of  a  damn  how  these  names 
are  spelled,  as  long  as  the  stories 
The  Germans  say  it’s  clear  speedily  and  intact.  That’s  a 
commendable  motive  and  might  be 


Aix-la  Chapelle  is  French.  Aachen  justifiable  if  the  war  was  going  to  i 


NOT  MANY  days  ago  a  group  of  best  of  their  abilities  and  seeking  to 
Pittsburgh  business  men  of  better  understand  as  fully  as  possible  what 


is  German. 

And  how  about  Bern?  Is  it  Berne? 


next  week. 

But  its  going  to  last  a  long  time 


than  average  intelligence  were  dis-  is  going  on,  and  why.  A  few,  of  slavia? 


Should  it  be  Yugoslavia  or  Jugo-  Mr.  Churchill  says  so. 


And  its  going  to  spread  to  neve 


cussing  the  war,  and  one  of  them  was  course,  read  the  war  news  hit-miss  My  whole  point  is  that  it  makes  lit-  areas.  Adolf  (Adolph)  Hitler  agrees 


holding  forth  eloquently  on  the  Italian  fashion,  but  the  number  who  read  tie  difference  what  you  call  a  town  to  that. 


“charge  to  the  rear.” 


Tt  looks  pretty  bad  for  the  Italians,”  it  was  during  the  last  war. 


carefully  and  fully  is  far  greater  than  or  how  you  spell  it,  as  long  as  all  So  why  not  admit  that  this  nash 


he  was  saying.  And  he  mentioned  For  these  serious,  thoughtful  read-  press 

published  reports  stating  that  the  ers  an  honest  effort  should  be  made,  way. 

Greeks  had  captured  the  Albanian  in  my  estimation,  to  eliminate  con- 

citv  of  Koritza.  fusion  resulting  from  double  names.  t>ii 


newspapers — and  that  means  all  three  business  of  being  careless  with  foreign 
press  associations — spell  it  the  same  names  is  going  to  get  out  of  hand,  and 


city  of  Koritza. 

“And  that’s  not  all,  another  inter¬ 
posed.  “I  see  by  the  papers  that  the 
Greeks  are  encircling  Korea,  too.” 

Two  Names  for  One  Place 


do  something  about  it. 

my  estimation,  to  eliminate  con-  "Just  Sloppy"  There  are  several  possible  formulas, 

ision  resulting  from  double  names.  j>jj  concede  that  in  most  cases  the  One  rule  that  would  help  would  be, 
Let  me  cite  a  few  other  examples,  confusion  is  more  imaginative  than  case  where  there  is  a  choice  of  two 
Last  year  newspapers  were  having  actual.  For  example,  the  use  of  Dun-  or  niore  spellings,  to  pick  the  simplest 
ouble  with  Lwow,  in  Poland.  It  kirk  in  one  dispatch  and  Dunkerque  one. 


trouble  with  Lwow,  in  Poland. 


Two  Names  for  One  Place  kept  cropping  up  in  ^patches  as  irj  another  is  not  really  confusing.  Another  rule  might  be  to  stick  to 

What  thev  were  referring  to,  it  was  ^oiberg.  In  this  case,  the  Lwow  was  jyg^  sloppy.  The  same  goes  for  the  “native”  way  of  spelling,  although 
discovered  later  were  two  banner  ,  dmpatches  from  Polish  Tokio  and  Tokyo  or  Hong  Kong  and  that  solution  holds  some  future  dan- 

lines  in  Pittsburgh  newspapers.  One,  sources,  the  Lemberg  m  German  dis-  Hongkong.  Any  way  you  spell  them,  ger,  bec^se  today’s^  native  spelling 


es  in  rnibouigii  natches 

the  Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette,  had  ^  j 


GREEKS  TAKE  KORITZA, 
LONDON  HEARS 


patenes.  ^  your  meaning  is  clear.  may  not  be  tomorrow  s. 

I  recall  one  time  when  it  took  the  when  it  comes  to  naming  places  A  third  answer— and  this  one  I  sug- 

entire  news  desk  of  the  Pittsburgh  ^kat  have  two  names  as  different  as  gest  to  the  general  news  managers  of 
Press  to  straighten  out  a  tangle  re-  black  is  from  white,  the  confusion  is  the  Associated  Press,  the  United  Press 


may  not  be  tomorrow’s. 

A  third  answer — and  this  one  I  sug- 


,  ,  .  .,  Pittohiirnh  when  dispatches  described  actual  and  plentiful. 

The  other  one,  in  the  Pittsburgh,  some  military  maneuver  revolving 


Press,  had  proclaimed: 

FALL  OF  KORCA  REPORTED 
NEAR 

There  may  be,  even  among  news¬ 
papermen,  a  few  individuals  who  have 


and  the  International  News  Service- 


some  muitary  maneuwr  revolving  Take,  for  example,  the  city  of  Cer-  is  the  creation  of  a  sort  of  “clearing 
around  the  city  of  Bromberg,  m  nauti.  That  one  has  figured  in  the  house”  which  could  co-operate  with 
Poland,  and  the  same  time  told  of  a  news  several  times — when  the  Polish  the  cable  desks  of  all  three  great  press 
Polish  rereat  from  Bydoszcz.  Sure,  government  was  fleeing  there  from  associations  and  enforce  a  uniformity. 


they  are  two  n^es  for  the  same  place.  Warsaw,  and  when  Russia  occupied  One  man,  working  at  it  the  sum  total 


been  so  unexposed  to  the  war  news  gard  to  Posen  and  Poznan. 


The  s^e  thing  happened  in  re-  Rumanian  Bukovina  and  Bessarabia,  of  one  hour  a  week,  ought  to  be  able 


Some  dispatches  identified  it  as  Cer-  to  do  it. 


that  they  fail  to  see  the  ^int.  For  ^en  Russia  return^  the  city  of  nauti.  Others  called  it  Chernowitz  or  That  would  be  an  infinitesimal  price 


them  it  is  explained  that  Korea  and  Vilna  to  the  Lithuanians  after  Ae  Cernowitz.  There  were  half  a  dozen  to  pay  for  a  rich  harvest  of  uniformity. 


Koritza  are  one  and  the  same,  and  the  conquest  of  Poland,  some  dispatches  other  variations,  too. 


way  you  spell  it  or  pronounce  it  de¬ 
pends  on  whether  you’re  Albanian  or 
Greek. 

The  incident,  at  any  rate,  empha¬ 
sizes  an  imnecessary  and  foolish  situ- 


called  it  Wilno, 


And  then  again,  take  the  case  of  not? 


simplicity  and  good  editing,  would  it 


^me  dispatches  come  from  Estonia;  the  Italian  advance  into  Egypt  from  With  all  three  wire  services  using 


others  from  Esthonia. 


To  Americans  it  is  Libya,  the  same  spellings,  all  newspapers  in- 


And  m  there  a  newspaperman  who  always  has  been  Libya  and  always  evitably  would  follow  suit, 


ation  which  without  doubt  angers  and  singfors  in  one  dateline  and  Helsinki 
pesters  the  nation’s  cable  editors,  un-  in  another? 


hasnt  been  disgusted  by  seeing  Hel--  ke  Libya.  But  some  few  scho-  Confusion  would  be  eliminated. 


der  whose  pencils  the  daily  war  news 
flows. 

Moreover,  if  it  doesn’t  anger  the 
nation’s  readers,  it  certainly  con¬ 
fuses  them,  and  probably  makes 
them  wonder  if  there  are  not  some 
cable  editors  with  mental  equipment 


Or  Dunkirk  and  Dunkerque? 

Or  Tokio  and  Tokyo? 

Or  Boullogne  and  Boulogne-Sur- 
Mer? 


Industrial  Payrolls 


Why  Not  Be  Consistent? 

Up  to  the  moment  of  Finland’s  in¬ 
vasion  by  the  Russians,  the  Finnish 


IN  PONTIAC,  MICHIGAN 


so  inferior  they  don  t  know  enough  capital  was  known  throughout  the 


to  come  in  out  of  the  rain.  United  States  as  Helsingfors.  It  was 

Its  not  surprising  that  many  Euro-  Helsingfors  that  the  1940  Olympic 
pean  cities,  rivers,  provinces,  etc.-  Barnes  were  to  have  been  held,  ^y 


$34,408,860 


First  11  months  1940 


yes,  even  countries-haye  more  than  gj^^ts  fan  could  have  told  you.’  But 


one  name,  what  with  all  the  boundary- 
shifting  that  goes  on  over  there. 
Should  Eliminate  Confusion 
What  is  surprising  is  that  something 


from  the  moment  war  dispatches  be¬ 
gan  to  come  out  of  that  city,  it  was 
labelled  Helsinki. 

Why?  Well,  the  wire  service  prob- 


$22,497,750 


First  11  months  1939 


is  not  done  in  this  country  to  elim-  ably  will  point  out  with  justifiable 


inate  the  resulting  confusion. 


logic  that  Helsinki  is  the  Finnish  name 


Perhaps  an  explanation  of  why  the  for  the  Finnish  capital,  that  Helsing- 
Pittsburgh  Press  chose  to  use  Korea  fors  is  the  old  Swedish  name. 


$14,547,770 


instead  of  Koritza  is  desirable.  Well,  The  thing  that  rankles  in  my  in- 


in  the  first  days  of  the  Greek  inva-  nards  is  not,  however,  that  the  wire 
sion  United  Press  and  Chicago  Daily  services  call  it  Helsinki,  but  that  they 


First  11  months  1938 


News  dispatches,  which  the  Press  are  not  consistent.  They  use  both 
uses,  referred  to  that  city  by  both  names,  off  and  on. 


names,  indiscriminately.  At  that  time 


talked  about 


another  city,  named  Konitza,  in  Islands  and  the  Aland  Islands.  They 
Greece,  also  was  figuring  in  the  news,  wrote  of  Viborg  this  time,  Viipuri 


NOVEMBER, 

NOVEMBER, 

NOVEMBER, 


1940  —  $4,801,213 
1939  _  S2,748,600 
1938  —  $2,334,500 


and  to  avoid  confusion  between  next  time.  Some  of  the  dispatdies, 
Konitza  and  Koritza,  the  Press  used  referring  to  a  temporarily  important 


Korea  for  Koritza. 


lake  in  Finland,  would  identify  it  as 


It  was  a  justifiable  choice,  and  it  Lake  Markajaervi.  Other  correspond- 
was  unfortunate  that  Pittsburgh’s  nets,  knowing  that  “jaervi”  is  the 


other  newspapers  chose  to  use  Koritza.  Finnish  word  for  lake,  would  ^a11  R 
The  result  was  confusion  and  per-  Lake  Marka.  Some  spelled  it  “jarvi” 


Over  $30,000,000  worth  of  National  Defense  orders 
plus  peak  production  in  Pontiac’s  large  automotive  in¬ 
dustries  have  greatly  increased  employment,  payrolls  and 
size  of  the  individual  pay  check.  You  reach  this  exceed¬ 
ingly  attractive  market  with  one  daily  newspaper. 


plexity  for  those  who  read  more  than  insetad  of  “jaervi.” 


one  Pittsburgh  paper. 


To  this  day  the  three  major  wire  the  New  York  bureaus  of  the  three 
services  continue  to  use  both  names  major  wire  associations  probably  ex- 


Those  who  decide  such  things  in  Dominant  Coverage  in  Michigan's  SECOND  Largest  County 


when  referring  to  the  city,  some  dis-  plain  by  stating  that  they  try,  when 
patches  saying  Korea,  while  others  possible,  to  use  the  official  native  way 


say  Koritza.  I  have  even  seen  maps  of  spelling  any  particular  name — ^Hel- 
calling  it  Korce,  Corizza  and  Koriza.  sinki  instead  of  Helsingfors,  etc. 


The  point  is  that  there  are  many  All  well  and  good,  then.  If  they 


readers — a  very  great  many — ^who  do  it. 


really  study  their  newspaper  reports.  But  how  about  Vienna?  The  native 


-trying  to  keep  up  with  the  war  to  the  way  to  spell  that  is  Wien, 
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U.  S.  Program  Will 
Require  Time 
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sional  consumption.  It  is  claimed  that 
this  bulb  has  been  also  stepped  up 
over  4,000  lumen  seconds  since  it  was 
first  made  a  little  more  than  a  year 
ago. 

New  Plant 

WE  HAVE  been  informed  that  the 
new  Gevaert  plant  at  Williamstown, 
Mass.,  will  be  in  operation  early  in 
1041.  The  photographic  paper  now 
ready  for  the  cutting  room  was  manu¬ 
factured  in  Belgium  and  shipped  to 
this  country  before  the  devastion  by 
the  Nazi  army.  The  paper  is  packed 
and  rolled  in  black  covering  and  fit¬ 
ted  into  air-tight  cases. 

It  has  been  stated  that  Gevaert 
Company  of  America,  Inc.,  will  manu¬ 
facture  all  their  new  products  in  the 
plant  at  Williamstown,  Mass. 

For  Criminal  Investigation 
DR.  F.  G.  BLACK  of  New  York  City 
has  improved  the  old  style  panorama 
camera  for  use  in  criminal  investiga¬ 
tion.  The  new  model  has  been  de¬ 
signed  to  produce  a  photograph,  re¬ 
cording  the  most  extreme  angles  visi¬ 
ble  to  the  eye.  Lights  are  adjusted  to 
illuminate  the  areas  to  be  photograph¬ 
ed.  The  light  source  may  also  be 
turned  in  accordance  with  the  speed 
of  the  revolving  head  thereby  pro¬ 
viding  even  illumination. 

The  Illinois  State’s  Attorney’s  of¬ 
fice  has  had  this  new  camera  under 
consideration  for  the  past  few  weeks. 
Assistant  State’s  Attorney  Emmett 
Moynihan  and  Lieut.  Kelly  agree  that 
this  new  type  of  photography  would 
be  of  incalculable  help  in  criminal 
prosecutions,  especially  when  used  in 
courtroom  trials. 

"Mercy  Trip"  Nets 
Stories  and  Pictures 

A  “mercy  trip”  engineered  by  the 
Albany  (N.  Y.)  Knickerbocker  News 
to  Fort  McClellan  at  Anniston,  Ala., 
recently  repaid  the  Gannett  daily  well. 

The  Knickerbocker  News  man  in 
that  camp,  who  wrote  news  letters  of 
the  activities  of  the  New  York  ex- 
National  Guardsmen  in  Federal  ser¬ 
vice. — for  the  folks  “back  home,”  told 
of  temperatures  as  low  as  6  degrees 
above  zero  and  the  men’s  discomfort. 
A  retired  National  Guardsman  in  Al¬ 
bany  saw  the  story,  telephoned  Annis¬ 
ton  to  verify  it  and  got  his  friends  to 
donate  the  money  for  500  sweaters. 

The  problem  of  quick  delivery  re¬ 
mained.  Albany’s  Mayor  John  Boyd 
Thatcher  volunteered  the  use  of  a  city 
truck.  Knickerbocker  News  camera¬ 
man  Ralph  MacDougall  and  Reporter 
Philip  Mahar,  who  covers  military 
news,  took  turns  driving  with  a  city 
chauffeur. 

They  delivered  the  sweaters  within 
48  hours  of  receipt  of  the  first  appeal 
—and  MacDougall  and  Mahar  got  a 
full  day  of  camp  liberty  which  re¬ 
sulted  in  a  seven-day  splurge  of  pic¬ 
tures  and  stories  in  Albany. 

■ 

NEW  DAILY 

With  the  appearance  last  week  of 
fhe  Morning  Eagle,  Fremont,  Nebr. 
now  has  three  daily  newspapers. 
Sponsored  by  Dean  Lesher,  publisher 
of  the  Fremont  Evening  Tribune,  the 
^gle  is  a  tabloid  with  a  minimum  of 
12  pages.  It  is  supplied  by  United 
Press.  The  other  paper  is  the  Fremont 
Guide,  also  a  morning  tabloid. 


"Sweep  Circuit" 
Utilized  Again 

Another  example  of  the  new  “sweep 
circuit”  method  of  transmitting  photo¬ 
graphs  overseas  by  radio  was  achieved 
by  Press  Wireless,  Inc.,  when  the 
Chicago  Sunday  Tribune,  Dec.  8, 
published  a  picture  of  a  dance  group, 
sent  by  wireless  from  Berlin  to  New 
York  and  on  to  Chicago  by  wire. 

The  “sweep  circuit”  method  of 
transmission,  previously  described  in 
Editor  &  Publisher,  eliminates  the 
blurred  effect  caused  by  fading,  static 
and  echo  in  ordinary  radio  picture 
transmission.  The  method  was  tried 
out  for  several  months  between  Chi¬ 
cago  and  New  York  and  later  was 
used  in  transmitting  a  picture  from  the 
Antarctic  region  by  Press  Wireless. 
The  next  step  was  to  try  it  over  the 
Atlantic. 

A  test  set  was  sent  to  Paris  early 
last  spring.  'The  “sweep”  transmission 
was  tried  for  only  two  days  in  Tours 
before  the  radio  staff  had  to  hide  their 
equipment  and  flee  as  the  Germans 
overran  the  country.  After  the  fall 
of  France,  the  Berlin  government  be¬ 
came  interested  in  the  experiments 
and  Joseph  B.  Pierson,  president  and 
general  manager  of  Press  Wireless, 
arranged  for  them  to  continue  from 
Berlin.  The  German  technicians 
hooked  up  the  “sweep”  equipment 
with  their  regular  photo  transmitter. 
Thus  photographs  were  sent,  rather 
than  facsimiles  of  line  drawings,  as 
had  been  originally  planned. 

■ 

E.  E.  Soules  Heads 
Illinois  AP  Group 


THIS  WABASH 
SAFETY  SPOT 


|1.  a  SAFE  flash  bulb! 

2.  a  DEPENDABLE  flash  bulb! 

3,  a  WABASH  Superflash  bulb! 


LOOK  FOR  IT  WHEN  YOU  BUY  FLASH  BULBS! 


E.  E.  Soules,  Peoria  (Ill.)  Journal-  i 
Transcript  managing  editor,  was 
elected  president  to  succeed  Arthur 
Moore,  Bloomington  (Ill.)  Panta- ' 
graph,  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the ' 
Illinois  Associated  Press  Members  and 
Managing  Editors  held  Dec.  3  at 
Bloomington.  Charles  B.  Sapp,  Ot-  j 
tawa  Republican-Times,  was  named 
vice-president. 

Borrie  Kanter,  Chicago  Times  pho-  j 
tographer,  won  first  honors  in  the  spot  i 
news  division  and  the  grand  prize  in  j 
the  first  annual  news  photo  contest  | 
sponsored  by  Illinois  AP  editors.  | 
Kanter’s  winning  picture  was  that  of ; 
Wendell  L.  Willkie  just  after  he  had  ■ 
been  hit  by  an  egg  in  a  Chicago  rail-  . 
road  station.  (See  E  &  P  for  Nov.  2. ! 
page  14.)  ■ 

Other  first-place  winners  were  Les 
Colliflower,  Decatur  Herald  &  Review,  j 
sports  division;  and  Howard  Larson,  | 
Rock  Island  Argus,  feature  division.  i 
Other  awards  went  to  the  following: 

Spot  News:  Robert  D.  Jackson,  | 
Peoria  Journal  -  Transcript,  second;  I 
Hartland  Klotz,  Chicago  Daily  News, 
third;  Joe  Imlay,  Springfield  Illinois ! 
State  Journal,  fourth. 

Sports:  Russell  Hamm,  Chicago  j 
Daily  News,  second;  Ed  Snyder,  Peo¬ 
ria  Journal-Transcript,  third;  Olin  | 
Piercy,  Bloomington  Pantograph,  i 
fourth. 

Features:  Roy  Gora,  Joliet  Herald-  ! 
News,  second;  George  Sommer,  Peoria  | 
Journal-Transcript,  third;  Lynn  Bru-  , 
don,  Rockford  Register-Republic.  • 

The  group  voted  to  hold  the  1941 1 
meeting  at  Peoria.  | 

■ 

KROCK  BUYS  HOUSE 


•  You'll  find  this  exclusive  safety  spot  on  every 
Wabash  Super  flash  bulb.  Blue  in  color,  it  marks 
a  bulb  that's  safe  to  use.  Should  the  spot  show 
pink— you  know  instantly  that  the  bulb  should  not 
be  flashed.  It's  your  visible  sign  of  safety  ...  an 
instant  signal  that  Superflash's  invisible  double 
safety  jackets  are  guarding  you . . .  your  subjects! 

More  than  that!  Because  you'll  find  the  Wabash 
Safety  Spot  on  Wabash  Superflash  bulbs  only,  it's 
also  your  distinctive  mark  of  flash  bulb  depend¬ 
ability... unifoimity.  It  trademarks  a  bulb  contain¬ 
ing  the  famous  Superflash  hydronalium  all-wire 
element . . .  the  patented,  superpowered  "fluff"  of 
wire  that  gives  you  Superflash's  extra-long  peak 
flash;  controlled,  bulb-to-bulb  uniformity . . .  helps 
make  possible  Superflash's  split-second  synchro¬ 
nization;  sure-fire  flashing  characteristics! 

Always  demand 
the  bulb  with  the  blue 
spot-and  be  safe,  sure 
all  ways!  Wabash 
Photolamp  Corpora¬ 
tion,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

CONSIDER  THESE  OTHER  NOTED  SUPERFLASH  FEATURES,  TOO! 

■ 


NEW! 


(25,000  lumen -seconds) 

•  Mightiest  midget  of  them 
all!  Gives  you  40%  more 
light  than  any  other  mid¬ 
get  flash  bulb.  Plenty  of 
power  for  use  in  any  re¬ 
flector,  exceptionally  ef¬ 
fective  in  new,  directed- 
flash  reflectors. 


Arthur  Krock,  Washington  bureau 
chief  for  the  New  York  Times,  has 
become  a  member  of  the  hunting  col¬ 
ony  of  Clarke  County,  Virginia, 
through  purchase  of  a  12-room  brick 
house  and  169  acres  of  the  original 
Castleman  estate  near  the  Shenandoah 
River. 
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N.  Y.  Times  Dines 
Leaders  in 
Auto  Industry 

Detroit,  Mich.,  Dec.  12 — Speaking 
to  practically  every  important  leader 
in  the  automotive  industry,  including 
sales  executives,  advertising  officials 
and  their  agency  men,  Arthur  Hays 
Sulzberger,  publisher  of  the  New  York 
Times,  paid  tribute  today  to  the  in¬ 
dustrial  ability  of  Detroit  at  the  an¬ 
nual  Times'  luncheon  at  the  Recess 
Club. 

Mr.  Sulzberger  stated  the  Times’ 
position,  he  felt,  was  that  the  factual 
and  truthful  coverage  of  war  news  is 
its  contribution  to  the  defense  of  Am¬ 
erica.  He  paid  high  honor  to  British 
fortitude  and  the  protection  afforded 
by  the  British  Navy.  He  likened  the 
great  industrial  centers  of  Detroit  and 
Windsor  to  Coventry  and  stated  that 
they  would  be  the  first  to  be  smashed 
if  Hitler  ever  breaks  through  the  Brit¬ 
ish  Navy. 

Henry  Ford,  K.  T.  Keller  and  C.  E. 
Wilson  were  among  the  guests  at  the 
three  head  tables. 

Tolischus  Talks 

Otto  Tolischus,  introduced  as  one  of 
the  first  graduates  of  the  Pulitzer 
School  of  Journalism  who  later  won 
the  Pulitzer  award  for  the  most 
distinguished  foreign  correspondence 
covering  Nazi  activity  for  the  Times, 
which  caused  his  expulsion  from  Ger¬ 
many,  stated  this  war  was  principally 
a  war  of  motors  as  the  first  weapon 
and  Detroit  holding  the  trump  card. 
He  stated  Hitler  believed  this  war 
was  to  destroy  the  present  system 
and  like  all  other  German  conquests 
he  was  shooting  for  all  or  nothing, 
world  power  or  downfall.  He  stated 
there  is  nothing  in  the  German  life 
which  could  compare  with  the  Amer¬ 
ican  standard  of  living  even  on  the 
welfare  that  Hitler  proposed  to  smash 
through  by  power  alone. 

Tolischus  mentioned  that  America 
has  entered  on  a  power  program 
superimposed  on  peacetime  produc¬ 
tion.  He  believes  that  the  next  few 
weeks  and  months  are  critical  and 
that  a  further  speed-up  of  supplies 
to  Britain  is  essential  or  we  may  face 
Hitler  alone  next  year.  The  French 
collapse  was  caused  principally  be¬ 
cause  during  the  period  1932  to  1938 
the  German  industrial  production  in¬ 
dex  rose  from  54  to  130  while  France 
dropped  from  75  to  67.  In  Germany 
everything  went  for  arms  with  the 
government  fixing  wages,  limiting 
profits,  tying  workers  to  their  jobs 
and  outlawing  strikes.  Before  the  war 
broke  out  Hitler  had  spent  forty  bil¬ 
lion  dollars  to  build  up  his  power 
machine.  German  thoroughness  in 
centralization  of  production  and  pro¬ 
curement  were  stressed,  the  young 
men  going  into  the  combat  forces,  old 
veterans  in  the  defense  forces  and 
even  the  short  men  in  tanks. 

Germans  Not  Satisfied 

He  said  he  had  never  met  a  satis¬ 
fied  German  and  that  if  Hitler  ran  in 
a  free  election  prior  to  the  outbreak 
of  the  war  he  would  have  been  elect¬ 
ed  by  a  60%  majority  but  today  in  a 
fiee  election  he  predicted  Hitler 
would  be  defeated  by  a  75%  majority. 

Hanson  Baldwin,  Times  military 
expert,  claimed  we  are  trying  to  do 
in  our  defense  program  in  two  years 
what  Germany  did  in  seven.  He  felt 
the  program  was  lagging  and  that 
there  was  considerable  waste  in  plan¬ 
ning.  He  stated  our  production  should 
be  740  planes  a  month  according  to 
schedule  but  we  were  turning  out 
approximately  500,  and  added  that 
fewer  Hudson  bombers  were  now  be¬ 


ing  produced  by  Lockheed  than  a 
year  ago  and  verified  the  earlier  state¬ 
ment  by  Tolischus  that  the  Germans 
learned  their  lessons  on  mass  produc¬ 
tion  right  in  Detroit. 

Baldwin  felt  that  our  army  equip¬ 
ment  is  sufficient  for  fundamental 
training  but  with  a  decided  shortage 
for  actual  combat  and  said  we  need 
more  training  planes  and  big  ships; 
that  we  must  stop  changing  designs 
and  stick  to  a  program.  He  saw  the 
need  of  a  great  planning  committee 
under  a  unified  command. 

■ 

FCC  Grants  Seven 
More  FM  Licenses 

The  Federal  Communications  Com¬ 
mission  Dec.  6  granted  construction 
permits  for  commercial  operation  to 
seven  more  FM  stations,  two  of  them 
in  New  York,  two  in  Chicago,  and  ap¬ 
proved  a  system  of  call  letters  by 
which  the  new  FM  transmitters  will 
in  future  be  known  to  listeners.  WGN, 
owned  and  operated  by  the  Chicago 
Tribune,  and  the  NBC  received  the 
Chicago  construction  permits.  Bam¬ 
berger  Broadcasting  Service  (WOR) 
and  Metropolitan  Television,  Inc., 
(Bloomingdale’s  -  Abraham  &  Straus, 
New  York  and  Brooklyn  department 
stores)  were  the  New  Yorkers.  These 
latest  grants  bring  the  number  of  com¬ 
mercial  authorized  stations  to  25. 

Work  will  begin  at  once  on  WGN’s 
frequency  modulation  (FM)  station, 
it  was  announced  this  week  by  the 
Chicago  Tribune.  The  initial  installa¬ 
tion  will  cost  an  estimated  $85,000. 
The  new  station  will  be  built  to  cover 
an  area  of  10,800  square  miles  with  a 
radius  of  approximately  75  miles 
around  Chicago.  The  permit  provides 
for  a  frequency  of  45.9  megocycles  in 
the  ultra  short  wave  port  on  the  radio 
spectrum.  Carl  J.  Meyers,  WGN  chief 
engineer,  announced  the  transmitter 
of  the  new  FM  station  will  be  located 
on  the  29th  floor  of  Tribune  Tower. 
The  antennas  will  be  mounted  atop 
the  Tribune  flagpole  about  15  feet  be¬ 
low  the  flag.  A  new  90- foot  flagpole 
will  be  constructed  to  serve  the  dual 
role. 

■ 

Kennedy  Retires  From 
Newspaper  Field 

John  A.  Kennedy,  publisher  of  the 
Clarksburg  (W.  Va.)  Exponent,  has 
announced  his  retirement  from  the 
newspaper  field  to  devote  his  time  ex¬ 
clusively  to  the  state  radio  network 
which  he  heads  as  president  and  gen¬ 
eral  manager. 

Kennedy  said  he  had  disposed  of 
his  interest  in  the  Clarksburg  Pub¬ 
lishing  Company  to  the  Virgil  L. 
Highland  estate.  The  company  pub¬ 
lishes  the  morning  Exponent,  the 
Telegram,  afternoon,  and  the  Sunday 
Exponent-Telegram.  The  West  Vir¬ 
ginia  network  operates  radio  stations 
in  Clarksburg,  Charleston,  Hunting- 
ton  and  Parkersburg. 

UNION  PLANS  ADS 

A  new  concept  in  employer-employe 
relations — collective  planning  through 
collective  bargaining  —  was  proposed 
for  the  $350,000,000  New  York  dress 
industry  by  Julius  Hochman,  General 
Manager  of  the  Dress  Joint  Board, 
I.L.G.W.U.,  at  an  industry-wide  con¬ 
ference  Dec.  10  at  the  Hotel  McAlpin, 
New  York,  opening  negotiations  for 
a  new  agreement  to  supplant  the  pact 
which  expires  Jan.  31,  1941.  One  of 
the  main  proposals  made  by  Mr.  Hoch¬ 
man  was  that  the  2,100  employers  in 
the  New  York  dress  market  get  to¬ 
gether  in  ‘‘a  soundly  organized,  care¬ 
fully  planned  and  adequately  financed 
promotional  campaign  to  secure  for 
New  York  recognition  as  the  style 
center  of  the  world.” 


PUBLISHER  MADE  MEMBER  OF  CARRIERS 


Homer  Gard,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Hamil¬ 
ton  (O.)  Journal- 
News,  receives  cer¬ 
tificate  of  "honorary 
membership"  in  Jour¬ 
nal-News  carrier  or¬ 
ganization  from  Jim 
Dickerscheid,  repre¬ 
senting  his  fellow 
carrier-salesmen  at  a 
party  given  by  the 
Journal-News  in 
honor  of  its  125 
carrier-salesmen. 


ASCAP  CASE  APPEAL 

Washington,  D.  C.,  Dec.  9 — The 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
has  agreed  to  hear  the  appeal  of  the 
State  of  Nebraska  against  American 
Society  of  Composers,  Authors  and 
Publishers  (ASCAP),  the  victor  in 
a  test  of  the  state’s  anti-monopoly 
statute. 


ASCAP  has  obtained  a  Fed¬ 
eral  court  injunction  against  applica¬ 
tion  of  the  Nebraska  law  to  its  opera¬ 
tions  within  that  state.  The  contention 
was  successfully  advanced  in  the  low¬ 
er  court  that  the  state  law  abridges 
the  rights  obtained  by  the  composers 
and  publishers  under  the  Federal 
Copyright  Act. 
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Lee  Wood  Tells 
Details  of  Editing 

continued  from  page  5 


by  day  war  news  is  being  overplayed, 
though  one  must  be  wary  of  any  such 
tendency.  At  the  same  time  the  front 
page  should  show  a  sense  of  balance, 
offering  stories  of  greatest  interest  to 
the  reading  public.  There  is  a  shortage 
of  interpretive  stories  on  the  war,  he 
says,  those  presented  being  too  often 
.not  close  eonugh  to  the  event  because 
war  moves  today  are  so  rapid.  It  is 
for  that  reason  that  Mr.  Wood  con¬ 
siders  such  a  man  as  J.  W.  T.  Mason, 
of  the  United  Press,  as  particularly 
valuable.  He  has  been  assigned  to 
provide  the  interpretive  background 
the  reader  needs  to  understand  what 
is  going  on  day  by  day. 

Maps  are  necessary,  of  course,  but 
there  is  too  much  printing  of  bombed 
areas,  one  looking  very  much  like  an¬ 
other.  Before-and-after  pictures,  as 
mn  by  the  World-Telegram,  provide 
an  interesting  contrast,  Mr.  Wood  feels. 

Crusades,  or  campaigns  as  Mr. 
Woods  prefers  to  call  them,  can  be 


overdone.  Picayune  controveries 
should  be  avoided.  When  a  newspaper 
finds  certain  conditions  cry  out  for  in¬ 
vestigation,  then  it  is  up  to  that  paper 
to  detail  a  man  or  men  to  bring  them 
to  light.  You  can  generally  trust  the 
public  and  public  officials  to  rise  to  the 
occasion,  as  witness  the  ousting  of 
Tammany  as  a  result  of  day-by-day 
hammering  against  abuses  by  the 
World-Telegram  and  other  papers,  and 
the  researches  of  S.  Burton  Heath  of 
the  World-Telegram  in  the  insurance 
field  and  into  the  activities  of  Judge 
Manton. 

Wood  o  "Small  Town"  Product 

Lee  B.  Wood  was  born  in  a  small 
town — Corry,  Pa.,  where  as  a  boy  he 
gained  experience  in  job  printing  after 
his  father,  a  dentist,  had  acquired  some 
printing  machinery  in  payment  of  a 
debt.  Lee’s  brother  took  over  when 
Lee  went  to  Amherst,  from  which  he 
was  graduated  in  1916.  He  majored 
in  political  science  and  history.  His 
first  real  newspaper  experience  was 
on  the  Cleveland  header,  where  after 
a  few  months  he  found  a  permanent 
place  on  the  staff  after  covering  the 
police  beat.  Early  in  1917  he  joined 
the  American  Field  Service  and  went 


to  France  to  drive  an  ambulance,  but 
along  with  other  newspapermen  he 
found  a  shortage  of  ambulances  and  a 
surplus  of  munitions  trucks.  They 
joined  the  motor  transport  corps  of 
the  French  Army.  Then,  by  a  general 
order,  the  American  Army  took  them 
over,  gave  them  back  their  citizenship, 
while  they  still  continued  “detached" 
to  the  French  Army. 

In  Paris  after  the  war  Mr.  Wood 
assisted  in  writing  the  history  of  the 
Quartermaster  Corps  for  the  U.  S. 
Government.  When  that  task  was 
completed  he  became  a  reporter  and 
later  news  editor  on  the  Paris  edition 
of  the  Chicago  Tribune.  Returning  to 
the  U.  S.  in  1921,  Mr.  Wood  joined, the 
staff  of  the  Cleveland  Press,  a  Scripps- 
Howard  paper,  serving  on  the  tele¬ 
graph  and  copy  desks  and  then  be¬ 
coming  night  news  editor  and  news 
editor,  until  in  1925  he  was  sent  to  the 
Oklahoma  City  Oklahoma  News  as 
managing  editor.  In  June  1927  he 
came  to  New  York,  where  has  was  ap¬ 
pointed  news  editor  of  the  Telegram. 
With  the  merger  of  the  Telegram  and 
the  old  World,  Mr.  Wood  became  ex¬ 
ecutive  editor,  a  position  he  has  re¬ 
tained  ever  since. 


Pilot  Buys  News  C 
In  Plymouth,  Ind. 

Effective  Dec.  2,  the  Plymouth  (Ind.) 
Daily  Pilot  bought  the  Plymouth 
News,  its  rival  paper  in  the  local  p.m. 
field,  and  will  continue  to  publish 
the  News  from  the  Pilot  office.  The 
Pilot  Company  has  bought  the  entire 
newspaper  publishing  and  job  printing 
business  of  Metsker  &  Gibson,  the  firm 
which  owned  the  News. 

The  Pilot  will  continue  as  a  Repub¬ 
lican  paper  and  the  News  as  a  Demo¬ 
crat  paper.  The  subscription  price  will 
remain  the  same  as  now  charged  for 
the  Pilot.  Clay  W.  Metsker,  who  was 
head  of  the  News  Company,  under  his 
byline  in  the  Pilot  of  Nov.  27,  wrote 
he  was  selling  the  News  because  he 
planned  to  retire  from  newspaper  work 
after  forty-seven  and  one-half  years 
in  the  business. 

■ 

PLAN  VA.  MEETING 

Editors  and  publishers  of  Virginia 
newspapers  will  gather  at  Lynchburg 
Va.,  Jan.  24-26  for  the  midwinter  con¬ 
vention  of  the  Virginia  Press  Associa¬ 
tion. 


zine;  and  because  there’s  no  extra 
charge  for  it.  Linotype’s  One-Turn 
Shift  is  standard  equipment  on  all  Lino¬ 
types.  It’s  simple.  It  simply  shifts. 

Ask  your  Linotype  man  about  the 
simple,  factory-sealed  construction  of 
the  One-Turn  Shift. 


The  Linotype  One-Turn  Shift  is  just  a 
practical  tool  for  practical  printers-a 
simple  direct  drive  to  the  elevating 
shaft  of  the  magazines. 

Linotype’s  One-Turn  Shift  is  w^idely 
used  because  it’s  effortless-as  easy  as 
opening  a  door;  because  it’s  the  fastest- 
IV2  seconds  from  magazine  to  maga- 


LINOTYPE 


ONE-TURN  SHIFT 


Fastest  •  Simplest  •  Easiest 


DEPARTMENT  OF  FULLER  EXPLANATION -Linotype’s  One- 
Tum  Shift  is  actuated  by  a  handle  con\  eniently  close  to  the  keyboard. 
This  handle  turns  a  shaft  directly  connected  to  the  elevating  shaft  by 
a  rack  and  pinion.  In  turn,  the  shaft  is  counterbalanced  by  two  large 
flat  spiral  springs  which  are  adjustable  according  to  magazine  load. 
This  counterbalance  is  factory-sealed  and  never  needs  attention.  No 
maintenance  required. 


Linotype  and  A-P-L  Bodoni  Bold,  Linotype  Caledonia  Bold  and  Caledonia 
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Defense  Job  Peak  Seen 
By  Christmas  1941 

Labor  Statistician  Expects  6,000,000 
To  Be  Employed  ...  186  Million 
Army,  Navy  Contracts  in  Two  Weeks 


.  By  JOSIAH  B.  KEENEY 

TRANSLATION  of  defense  spending 
into  jobs,  an  important  by-product 
of  the  rearmament  program,  will  reach 
its  zenith  by  Christmas  of  1941,  Isador 
Lubin,  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor 
chief  statistician,  declared  this  week 
as  agencies  of  Government  continued 
to  spot  major  and  minor  contracts  in 
every  State  of  the  Union. 

And  there  was  encouraging  news  on 
the  side  of  industrial  operating  econo¬ 
my  in  Washington,  too.  President 


Roosevelt  announced  at  the  White 
House  that  $500,000,000  in  taxable  (for 
the  first  time)  defense  notes  would  be 
placed  on  the  market,  and  that  states 
and  municipalities  would  be  asked  to 
forego  the  tax-exempt  privilege  as  to 
their  own  securities.  That  could 
mean,  Treasury  experts  say,  a  spirited 
flow  of  money  into  industrial  invest¬ 
ment  ;  money  formerly  reserved  for 
purchase  of  taxless  public  bonds. 

Defense  contracts  awarded  by  the 


State 

(1) 

Contrartii  as 
Reported  by  Dept, 
of  Labor  July  13- 
Xov.  30 

(2) 

Contracts 
Reported 
by  NDAC 
Oct.  1-Dcc.  7 

$3,675,449 

$7,563,600 

California  .... 

237,327,411 

6,185,594 

220,965,792 

Connecticut  . . 

118’561,347 

120,548,818 

(3) 

Construction 
Projects 
June  to  Sept., 
(inclusive) 


(4) 

NDAC  Contracts 
for 

Construction 
Oet.  1-Dec.  7 


Delaware  . 

Dist.  of  Columbia* 

Florida  . 

Georgia  . 

Idaho  . 

Illinois  . 

Indiana  . 

Iowa  .  . 

Kansas  . 

Kentucky  . 

Louisiana  . 

Maine  . 

Maryland  . 

Massachusetts  . . . 

Michigan  . 

Minnesota  . 

Mississippi  . 

Missouri  . 

Montana  . 

Nebraska  . 

Nevada  . 

New  Hampshire . 

New  Jersey  . 

New  Mexico .... 

New  York . 

New  York  City** 
North  Carolina  . . 
North  Dakota  . . . 

Ohio  . 

Oklahoma  . 

Oregon  . 

Pennsylvania  .... 

Rhode  Island . 

South  Carolina  . . 
South  Dakota  .... 

Tennessee  . 

Texas  . 

Utah  . 

Vermont  . 

Virginia  . 

Washington  . 

West  Virginia  . . . 

Wisconsin  . 

Wyoming  . 


4,749,418 

64,020,285 

537,985 

3,264,725 

51,588 

41,994,542 

7,307,124 

1.571,608 

25.020,157 

1,974,080 

1,920,174 

1,839,513 

23,408,706 

35,018,130 

263,334,596 

5,210,464 

287,157 

187,387,077 

152,661 

507,856 

2,542,583 

96,132,614 

377,155,154 

241,224,014** 

12,228,176 

11,711 

75,717,571 

2,369,912 

2,695,058 

144,856,632 

6,989,363 

336,874 

17,698 

9,632,331 

13,184,306 

67,467 

496,459 

69,002,656 

73,799,850 

2,893,311 

18,691,531 


6,390,000 

7,887,880 

6,519,290 

16,462.112 

40,123,219 


121.843,660 

3,508,200 

52,281,088 

613,6M 

3,849,338 

6,850,000 


237,886,754 

217,218,963 

45,478,533* 


65,936,900 


110,080,619 

142,484 


2,508,655 


59,762,850 

10,241,900 


$39,270,858 

1,697,063 

8,459,439 

351,979,095 

10,191,936 

126,729,213 

2,473,799 

6,112,171 

39,441,591 

11,785,356 

781.656 
29,408,380 
34,009.499 

3.220,366 

1.369.274 

4,200.879 

5,982,513 

135,022,426 

19,913,985 

610,107,022 

32,562,085 

3,392,438 

30,695,745 

4,939,842 

1,057,675 

985.657 
198,266 

58,043,747 

785,111,943 

143,015 

263,468,315 

8,802,705 

914,399 

26,057,115 

5,949,238 

2,662,215 

360,776,618 

25,821,121 

77,631,075 

21,596 

5,243,093 

138,668,427 

264,544 

434,350 

541,957,008 

214,825,841 

2,346,915 

40,300,434 

343,378 


$1,138,000 

4,615.920 

64,183,215 

2,750,000 

50.000,000 

1,945,400 

1,020,605 

3,783,679 

17,549,690 

63.500.000 

61,130,724 

4.987,451 

972.000 

6.420,155 

1,600,000 

15,436,397 

16,459,169 

2,078,815 


18,825,000 


10,500,103 

22,553,612 

►•14,869,000 

3,594,000 

500,000 

2,176,171 

1^303,126 

6,396,900 

3,443,632 

8,637,000 

30,738,717 

1,030,000 

13,490,384 

36,980,969 

1,000,000 


Total  .  $1,944,128,904  $1,319,854,361  $4,075,775,321  $491,740,834 

Column  1 — Contracts  reported  to  the  Division  of  Public  Contracts.  Department  of 
I-abor.  by  the  Executive  departments  (War,  Navy,  Treasury,  etc.)  and  Independent  Estab¬ 
lishments  (TV'A,  FWA,  FHA,  etc.)  of  the  Federal  Government. 

Column  2 — Contracts  cleared  by  National  Defense  Advisory  Commission  for  all  expen- 
ditures  of  $600,000  and  over,  exceptingr  construction,  and  announced  during:  period  indicated. 
Not  included  m  Column  1. 

Column  3 — IT.  S.  Bureau  of  Dabor  Statistics  report  of  construction  projects  such  as 
cantonments,  airfields,  shipyards,  new  industrial  plants,  factory  expansion  naval  vessels 
etc.,  financed  from  federal  funds,  plus  housing-  and  miscellaneous  projects  not  strictly  classi¬ 
fied  as  Defense  Projects. 

Column  4 — Same  type  of  projects  as  Column  3. 

•Most  contracts  placed  in  W.ishincton.  D.  C..  are  filled  at  sources  of  supply  and 
industrial  centers  widely  scattered  throughout  the  nation. 

,,  ,  •*, These  figur.’s  are  also  ini-linled  in  the  state  total.  Many  eontracts  awarded  to  New 
lork  City  firms  are  filled  by  factories  located  in  cities  outside  the  state  of  New  York 


War  and  Navy  Departments  between 
Nov.  15  and  Nov.  30  totaled  $186,000,- 
000,  according  to  the  National  Defense 
Advisory  Commission  Tuesday.  Of 
this  total  $113,822,280  was  in  a  single 
contract,  for  six  cruisers,  to  be  con¬ 
structed  by  the  Cramp  Shipbuilding 
Company  of  Philadelphia.  i 

The  Work  Projects  Administration 
approved  in  the  last  two  weeks  of  , 
November  new  defense  projects  total¬ 
ing  $8,251,196.  This  brought  works 
by  WPA  catalogued  in  the  defense  i 
category  to  a  total  cost  of  $116,140,- 
432. 

The  fortnight’s  approvals  involved 
sixty-eight  projects,  most  of  which 
consist  of  enlargement  of  airports, 
notably  $754,807  to  be  expended  on 
the  naval  air  station  at  Pensacola. 

The  largest  military  allotment  for 
Army  work  was  $607,592  for  construc¬ 
tion  at  Frankford  Arsenal,  Philadel¬ 
phia. 

Of  the  new  projects  approved,  $3,- 
972,989  will  go  toward  construction 
and  improvement  of  civilian  airports 
having  defense  value;  $1,669,699  for 
projects  sponsored  by  the  Army; 
$878,012  for  Navy  projects;  $571,214 
for  National  Guard  facilities,  and 
$288,618  for  Coast  Guard  improve¬ 
ments.  State  projects  concerned  with 
defense  were  granted  $870,664. 

On  the  point  of  employment,  with 
its  attendant  spread  and  increase  of 
purchasing  power,  Lubin  forecast 
jobs  for  4,000,000  persons  in  defense 
industries,  plus  2,000,000  jobs  in  fields 
servicing  the  rearmament  workers. 
The  importance  of  those  figures  may 
be  gleaned  from  the  fact  that  last  Oc¬ 
tober’s  employment  figure  of  37,000,- 
000  persons  was  only  700.000  under 
the  peak  level  of  the  fall  of  1929. 
And  defense  industries  had  not  be¬ 
gun  to  expand  payrolls  to  an  appre¬ 
ciable  extent  in  October;  government 
orders  then  were  largely  in  the  draft¬ 
ing  room  and  accounting  departments. 

N.  Y.  TIMES  SETS  RECORD 

With  a  total  of  1,130  columns  of  ad¬ 
vertising  adding  up  to  336,829  lines  of 
paid  space,  the  New  York  Times  Sun¬ 
day  edition  of  Dec.  8  set  an  all-time 
high  in  total  advertising  linage  for 
the  paper.  The  new  mark  surpassed 
the  record  set  in  1929  when  the 
Times  carried  in  its  Sept.  22  edition, 
also  a  Sunday  paper,  1,081  columns 
of  advertising  accounting  for  319,976 
lines  of  paid  space.  The  old  figure 
was  based  on  a  296-line  column,  while 
the  new  record  is  chalked  up  on  a 
298-line  (xilumn. 

■ 

BURROWS  RETIRES 

W.  G.  Burrows,  chief  engineer  of 
the  International  Printing  Pressmen’s 
Union,  Pressmen’s  Home,  Tenn.,  has 
retired  due  to  ill  health  and  loss  of 
eyesight.  Mr.  Burrows  has  spent  the 
last  17  years  rendering  advisory  en¬ 
gineering  service  to  many  hundreds  of 
newspapers.  Prior  to  taking  charge 
of  the  International  Pressmen’s  Union 
engineering  department,  Mr.  Burrows 
was  general  superintendent  of  the 
printing  departments  of  all  the  Hearst 
newspapers  from  coast  to  coast.  He 
served  in  this  capacity  for  15  years. 

After  retiring  Mr.  Burrows  moved 
to  Watseka,  Ill.,  where  he  is  making 
his  home. 

BROUGHTON  PORTRAIT 

Charles  E.  Broughton,  editor  of  the 
Sheboygan  (Wis.)  Daily  Press  has 
been  presented  with  an  oil  portrait 
of  himself  by  members  of  the  Press 
and  WHBL  organizations.  The  por¬ 
trait  was  made  from  photographs  and 
from  personal  observations  by  the 
painter,  making  the  presentation  a 
complete  surprise  to  Mr.  Broughton 
at  a  banquet  in  honor  of  his  birthday. 


Publisher  Testifies  on 
Part  in  "White  Paper" 

Washington,  D.  C.,  Dec.  11— Ralph 
B.  Strassburger,  publisher,  and  Walter 
A.  Wilson,  manager  of  the  Norristown 
(Pa.)  Times-Herald,  have  testified  be¬ 
fore  a  special  grand  jury  here  as  to 
the  part  they  played  in  giving  cir¬ 
culation  to  the  “German  White  Paper" 
issued  last  spring. 

The  inquiry  is  for  the  purpose  of 
determining  whether  William  Soskin 
and  his  New  York  City  publishing 
firm  engaged  in  the  spread  of  foreign 
propaganda  by  publishing  the  docu¬ 
ment,  without  registering  with  the 
State  Department  as  an  agent  of  a  for¬ 
eign  principal. 

The  Dies  Committee  report  on  Nazi 
activities  in  the  United  States  linked 
Strassburger  and  Wilson  to  the  dis¬ 
tribution  of  the  “German  White 
Paper.”  The  publisher’s  explanation 
that  his  interest  was  solely  a  political 
one  has  not  been  challenged. 

UQUOR  DRIVE 

A  special  Christmas  holiday  adver¬ 
tising  campaign,  described  as  the 
most  intensive  and  comprehensive  of 
the  kind  in  the  company’s  100  years 
of  business,  was  released  this  week 
by  Park  &  Tilford  Distillers,,  Inc.  The 
drive,  employing  large-size  copy,  will 
promote  purchasing  for  gift  purposes 
of  Park  &  Tilford  Reserve,  Private 
Stock,  Kentucky  Bred,  Four  X  and 
Bottled  in  Bond  Bourbon  whiskies. 
Seven  newspapers  in  the  New  York 
market  alone  will  be  employed  within 
a  single  week’s  time.  A  full  page  will 
appear  in  the  Daily  News  and  250  lines 
on  six  columns  in  the  Journal  Ameri¬ 
can,  Times,  Herald  Tribune,  World- 
Telegram,  Sun  and  Newark  Evening 
News.  Copy  in  the  latter  size  will  run 
in  newspapers  of  Pennsylvania  and 
Michigan. 

The  Admiration 
Merchandising  Club 

Designates 

T.  B.  WATSON 


LAREDO  TIMES 

AS  A  MEMBER  IN  GOOD 
STANDING  OF  THE 

ADMIRATION 
Honor  Roll 

THIS  AWARD  GIVEN  FOR 
OUTSTANDING  MERCHAN¬ 
DISING  SERVICE  IN  CON¬ 
JUNCTION  WITH  THE 
GRE.\TER  1940  ADMIRATION 
ADVERTISING  AND  MER¬ 
CHANDISING  CAMPAIGN. 

Clay  W.  Stephenson.  Jr. 
Advertising  Manager 
DUNCAN  COFFEE  CO. 

MERCHANDISING  IS  THE  LIFE-BLOOD 
OF  SUCCESSFUL  ADVERTISING 

Ask  Inland  Newspaper  R< ‘present ativci. 
Ine.,  of  New  York  and  Chicairo  and  IhcT 
will  tell  you  that  all  National  advertiser* 
pet  the  same  100*^0  co-oi>eration  from 
Th<‘  Laredo  Times. 

THE  LAREDO  times' 

Laredo,  Texas 

Established  1881 
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POR  DECEMBER  14,  1940 


F.  P.  Stockbridge, 
Editor,  Author, 
Dies  at  70 


Founded  American  Home 
Magazine  .  .  .  Aided 
Wilson  Campaign 


Frank  Parker  Stockbridge,  70,  noted 
author  and  journalist,  died  Dec.  7  at 
his  home  in  Stockbridge,  Mass.  He 
had  been  ill  of  heart  disease  for  some 
time.  Mr,  Stockbridge  was  foimder 
and  editor  of  the  American  Home 
magazine  and  had  served  in  editorial 
capacities  on  the  New  York  Evening 
Mail,  New  York  Globe  and  the  New 
York  Herald. 

With  Dr.  Walter  Hines  Page,  Mr. 
Stockbridge  launched  the  campaign 
which  won  the  nomination  for  Presi¬ 
dent  for  Woodrow  Wilson. 


Worked  on  Hcartt  Daily 

A  native  of  Gardiner,  Me.,  Mr. 
Stockbridge  learned  the  printers’  trade 
and  became  successively  reporter  and 
editorial  writer  on  the  Buffalo  (N.  Y.) 
Erpress  from  1894  to  1901.  He  found¬ 
ed  the  American  Home  magazine  in 
1901. 

His  first  newspaper  work  in  New 
York  was  as  reporter  and  staff  corres¬ 
pondent  for  the  New  York  American, 
now  the  Journal- American,  from  1902 
to  1904.  In  1913-15  he  was  editor  of 
Popular  Mechanics  magazine  in  Chi¬ 
cago,  after  which  he  became  president 
and  managing  editor  of  the  New  York 
Evening  Mail. 

More  recently  he  had  contributed 
to  magazines  and  had  written  several 
books.  He  leaves  a  widow,  Bertha 
Edson,  Lay  Stockbridge,  a  writer;  a 
daughter,  Janet  J.,  and  a  sister.  Miss 
.Margaret  Stockbridge  of  Washington. 

Mr.  Stockbridge  fought  any  attempt 
to  curb  the  freedom  of  the  press.  In 
1931  he  was  vice-president  of  a  com¬ 
mittee  united  to  protect  the  principle 
of  a  free  press.  At  that  time  he  was 
also  editor  of  The  American  Press, 
trade  magazine  for  weekly  newspa¬ 
pers,  and  one  of  the  leading  members 
of  the  American  Society  of  Newspaper 
Editors. 

Mr.  Stockbridge  was  a  member  and 
twice  president  of  the  Silurians,  an 
association  of  veteran  present  and 
former  New  York  newspapermen.  He 
also  was  national  honorary  president 
of  Sigma  Delta  Chi,  professional  jour¬ 
nalistic  fraternity,  from  1933-34. 


(^Wtuarp 


ber  of  the  Chicago  American  copy 
desk  and  lately  with  the  Gary  Post- 
Tribune  for  two  years,  was  found 
dead  Oct.  27  in  an  Elyria,  O.,  rooming 
house  where  he  had  lived  for  a  fort¬ 
night  following  a  physical  collapse. 

Walter  S.  Harris,  former  assistant 
secretary  of  the  Hartford  (Conn.) 
Courant,  died  at  his  home  in  Hartford 
Sunday  morning.  He  had  retired  from 
his  position  with  the  Courant  in  1934, 
after  36  years  of  continuous  service. 
He  had  formerly  been  with  the  now- 
defunct  Hartford  Post. 

R.  B.  Thompson,  62,  former  editor 
and  publisher  of  the  Salem  (Ore.) 
Daily  News  for  26  years,  died  Dec.  3 
in  Salem. 

Stanley  Matthews,  Jr.,  former  re¬ 
porter  on  Cincinnati  Enquirer  and 
Cincinnati  Times-Star  who  recently 
resigned  to  study  law,  died  last  week 
of  an  overdose  of  sleeping  powders. 

John  D.  Sullivan,  widely  known 
Boston  advertising  man  for  a  quarter 
of  a  century,  died  at  his  home  in 
Jamaica  Plain,  Mass.,  Dec.  5  after  a 
short  illness.  A  former  member  of 
the  Boston  Post  advertising  depart¬ 
ment  he  was  formerly  on  the  Boston 
American  advertising  staff,  and  on 
newspapers  in  Lowell,  Mass.;  Worces¬ 
ter,  Mass,  and  Montreal,  Canada. 


Henry  Dean  Waldron,  publisher, 
Fairhaven  (Mass.)  Star  from  1916  to 
1933,  died  Dec.  7  at  the  age  of  66. 


MRS.  MARK  SULLIVAN 

Washington,  D.  C.,  Dec.  6 — Mrs. 
Marie  Buchanan  Sullivan,  wife  of  the 
historian  and  New  York  Herald  Tri¬ 
bune  columinist,  Mark  Sullivan,  died 
yesterday  at  Women’s  Hospital,  Balti¬ 
more,  Md.,  after  a  long  illness.  Fun¬ 
eral  services  were  conducted  Satur¬ 
day.  Besides  her  husband,  she  is  sur¬ 
vived  by  a  son  and  two  daughters. 


GIFT 


^1  r  I  /or  a 

NEWSPAPER 

MAN 


STANLEY  WALKER  says 
of  this  new  intimate  auto¬ 
biography:  "A  bright  spot 
in  the  literature  of  American 
journalism  .  .  .  absorbing 
as  a  story  and  useful  in  what 
it  tells  of  the  place  of  a 
newspaper  and  a  newspaper 
man.” 


FRANCIS  J.  HEALY,  editor- 

in-chief  of  The  Tablet,  Roman  Cath¬ 
olic  weekly  published  in  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y.,  and  pastor  of  St.  Joseph’s 
Church  there  died  Tuesday  at  Holy 
F^ily  Hospital,  in  the  same  borough. 
His  age  was  57. 

Ernest  F.  Smith,  68,  of  the  editorial 
of  the  Atlantic  City  Press-Union 
Newspapers,  died  Dec.  7  of  cardiac 
asthma.  He  was  formerly  on  the 
Newark  (N.  J.)  Evening  News,  Phila¬ 
delphia  Inquirer,  the  Atlantic  City 
Remetc,  Newark  Star-Eagle  and  then 
me  Trenton  Times. 

Parker  B.  Sturgis,  43,  of  Auburn, 
Me.,  former  reporter  for  the  Lewis¬ 
ton  (Me.)  Evening  Journal,  died  Dec. 
I  in  New  York. 

George  Bartholomaeus,  73,  Harts- 
burg,  Mo.,  publisher  and  at  one  time 
an  editorial  writer  for  the  Kansas 
City  Journal,  died  Dec.  3  in  a  hospital 
at  Jefferson  City. 

Johnston  Copelin,  formerly  a  mem- 


HARRY  HANSEN  says:  "A 
book  that  was  crying  to  be 
written.  .  .  .  Heath  lifts  the 
veil  that  covers  the  most 
difficult  reporting.  He  gives 
inside  information  on  the 
way  a  reporter  works,  the 
backing  he  gets  from  his 
editors,  the  organization  of 
his  material  and  the  way  he 
is  met  by  officials  and 
crooks.” 

*  *  « 


If  not  available  at  your 
bookseller,  send  $3.00  direct 
to  the  publisher,  whose 
address  is  given  below. 


-YANKEE- 

REPORTER 


By  S.  Burton  Heath 


1940  Pulitzer  Prize  Winner 
for  Distinguished  Reporting 


VITAL  STATISTICS 
ABOUT  SOME  OF 
YOUR  TOWNSPEOPLE 


Chain  stores  are  justifiably  proud  of  their  employes 
because  they  comprise  a  conscientious,  industrious 
part  of  their  local  communities.  Being  well-paid 
and  steadily-employed,  they  are  part  of  the  stuff 
of  which  every  sound,  progressive  community  is 
built. 


The  United  States  Census  shows  that  chain  store 
employes  average  14^  higher  wages  than  do  peo¬ 
ple  employed  in  comparable  jobs  elsewhere. 


A  recent  survey  of  52,000  chain  grocery  store  em¬ 
ployes  shows  that  over  65%  have  lived  for  more 
than  ten  years  in  the  cities  where  they  now  work. 
More  than  one-fifth  have  lived  in  their  present 
cities  for  more  than  twenty-five  years. 


Three  out  of  five  are  married.  The  average  em¬ 
ploye  supports  two  other  people.  Nearly  22% 
own  their  own  homes  and  over  50%  own  automo¬ 
biles.  Besides  group  insurance  provided  for  them 
by  their  companies,  four  out  of  five  carry  addi¬ 
tional  life  insurance.  Nearly  2,500  hold  offices  in 
local  civic  and  fraternal  organizations. 


Employes  contribute  an  average  of  $15  a  year  each 
to  charity  and  pay  $40  in  taxes  to  local,  state,  and 
Federal  governments. 


These  responsible  people  are  the  type  who  make 
up  the  backbone  of  any  business  organization,  and 
of  any  live  community.  They  make  possible  the 
smooth-working,  time-saving,  waste-saving  chain 
stores  which  vitalize  shopping  centers,  raise  cus¬ 
tomers’  standard  of  living  by  providing  quality 
merchandise  at  economically  low  prices,  and  in¬ 
spire  all  merchants  to  use  modern,  forceful  mer¬ 
chandising,  newspaper  advertising,  and  sales  pro¬ 
motion  methods. 


Aap  FOOD  STORES 


The  Great  Atlantic  &  Pacific  Tea  Co. 


WILFRED  FUNK.  Inc. 

386  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City 


step  Ahead  with  the  Uniyersa!  Intertype 


HER 


Syracuse  Herald-Journal 
Installs  FIVE  MORE  Intertypes 


ONE  YEAR  AGO,  the  Syracuse  Herald- Journal 
bought  four  new  Intertypes.  Now,  after  using  Inter¬ 
types  side  by  side  with  other  machines,  this  pro¬ 
gressive  newspaper  installs  five  more  Intertypes. 

With  these  new  machines,  plus  six  Intertypes  ac¬ 
quired  by  the  Herald  when  it  absorbed  the  Journal 
some  time  ago,  the  Syracuse  Herald -Journal  will 
have  fifteen  Intertypes  in  a  plant  of  twenty-nine 
machines. 

The  five  new  Intertypes  are  all  four-deckers.  Two 
are  Model  G  Mixers  and  the  other  three  are  Model 
C’s.  Each  of  the  machines  is  equipped  with  the  In¬ 


tertype  Automatic  Quadding  and  Centering  Device 
and  the  Mohr  Intertype  Saw.  Twenty-three  fonts 
of  matrices,  a  number  of  them  two-letter  display 
combinations,  were  included  in  the  order. 

The  Herald- Journal  is  published  by  E.  A.  O'Hara, 
and  Clarence  H.  Rinne  is  mechanical  superinten¬ 
dent.  The  paper  is  published  evenings  and  Sundays, 
and  its  news  type  is  7  point  Intertype  Regal  No.  2. 

Have  YOU  investigated  the  latest  Universal  In¬ 
tertypes?  Write  for  details  and  recommendations  to 
Intertype  Corporation,  360  Furman  St.,  Brook¬ 
lyn,  New  York,  or  to  the  nearest  Intertype  branch. 
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Mechanical  Engraving  a  Possibility 


Bangor  Daily  Commercial  Photographer  Tells  of  Home-Made  Photo- 
Electric  Device  Which  Reproduced  Picture  on  Block  of  Box  Wood 


By  GEORGE  F.  MULHERIN 

StafF  Photographer,  Bangor  Doily  Commercial 


IN  ALL  departments  of  the  newspa¬ 
per  advancements  toward  the  goal 
o{  perfection  are  being  made  and  new 
developments 


will  be  seen  in 
the  near  future. 

Revolutionary 
changes  may  be 
expected  in  the 
photo-engraving 
department,  since 
even  now  sev¬ 
eral  machines 
have  passed  the 
experimental 
stage  that  will 
produce  a  news¬ 
paper  halftone 

mechanically,  not  George  Mulherin 
using  any  chemicals  at  all. 

For  a  great  many  years  in  the  past 
it  is  said,  the  reproduction  of  a  photo¬ 
graph  into  a  printing  surface  has  been 
done  by  the  same  old  system  using 
many  chemicals,  the  screen  and  the 
ever  present  dark  room.  It  is,  also, 
often  stated  that  the  working  principal 
of  our  steam  locomotives  hasn’t 
changed  a  bit  in  the  past  half  a  cen¬ 
tury  and  in  that  respect  is  similar  to 
the  photo-engraving  industry.  But. 
the  locomotive  Is  seeing  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  new  and  lighter  rail  power 
and  the  photo-engraving  industry  will 
soon  see  new  mechanical  methods  fast 
becoming  a  reality  that  possibly  may 
deal  a  hard  blow  to  the  chemical  sys¬ 
tem  of  engraving. 

The  newspaper  half-tone  of  tomor¬ 
row,  with  experimenting  continuing 
at  the  present  day  pace,  need  never 
see  a  dark  room  or  chemicals  of  any 
bnd,  as  the  news  cut  of  the  future 
will  have  been  produced  on  a  mechan¬ 
ical  machine  as  easy  to  operate  as  yoiu* 
radio  set. 

Sending  cuts  by  wire  to  the  editors 
from  out  of  the  city  area  may  possibly 
be  a  routine  job  of  the  photographic 
staff  when  all  the  plaimed  machines 
of  today  become  a  working  part  of  the 
newspaper  tomorrow. 


in  the  photo-electric  engraving  field 
and  the  photographs  accompanying 
this  article  will  show  a  home  made 
mechanical  engraver,  and  some  of  the 
interesting  results  in  a  very  crude 
way,  of  course,  produced  on  the  odds 
and  ends  machine. 

To  begin  with,  it  was  quite  an  un¬ 
dertaking  to  go  into  the  electric  en¬ 
graving  research  field  with  but  a  few 


amplification,  will  move  the  pointer  on 
a  decibel  meter.  Before  the  beam  of 
light  will  set  up  a  current  in  the  elec¬ 
tric  cell,  the  light  must  be  oscillating 
or  flickering  at  a  good  rate  of  speed. 
On  this  machine,  a  24-blade  small  fan 
was  used  as  a  mechanical  oscillator 
and  flickered  the  beam  of  light  800 
times  a  second. 

The  next  important  part  of  the  ma¬ 
chine  is  the  drill,  on  this  design,  that 
will  rout  out  the  highlights  in  ever 
so  fine  dots.  This  presented  difficulties 
on  my  machine  as  vibration  was  bad 
enough  when  running  the  light  chop¬ 
per,  to  say  nothing  of  adding  a  fast 
turning  drill  to  the  framework. 


Alter  much  figuring  on  paper  and 
asking  questions — and  there  were  very 
few  answers  on  the  subject — we  ac¬ 
tually  started  to  build  the  engraver. 
Parts  were  gathered  together,  ranging 
anywhere  from  a  vacuum  cleaner  to 
an  alarm  clock,  and  out  of  this  con¬ 
glomeration  of  scrap  metal  and  parts, 
came  enough  of  what  we  wanted  to 
get  the  machine  in  order,  such  as  it 


The  contresty  photograph  which  was  en¬ 
graved,  same  size,  on  the  electric  engraver. 


tools  and  even  less  of  the  proper  mate¬ 
rials  to  work  with.  The  construction 
of  such  a  machine  calls  for  the  great¬ 
est  accuracy  possible,  as  that  alone 
would  govern  the  quality  of  the  fin¬ 
ished  product.  The  final  results  on 
this  machine  were  pretty  poor,  but 
considering  the  parts  list  the  machine 
was  bom  from,  the  cut  made  is  about 
all  anyone  could  expect. 


Seems  Impossible 

When  a  person  talks  of  making  a 
n^spaper  cut  with  an  electric  eye. 
w  average  man  is  at  a  complete  loss 
*0  see  the  slightest  solution  of  how  it 
be  done,  and  after  seeing  the  great 
aass  of  equipment  in  the  engraving 
department,  the  answer  is  even 
bfrther  away.  To  have  that  amount 
^Aemicals  and  equipment  placed  in 
^  background  by  a  compact  piece 
“  photo-electric  cell-controlled  ma- 
enmery  doesn’t  seem  possible  at  all. 

j  be  done  in  the  future 

^dd  the  practical  finished  product,  in 
its  many  future  forms,  may  be 
^^lable  to  newspaper  publishers 

been  the  writer’s  experience 
undertake  numerous  experiments 


What  Is  Needed 

In  order  to  produce  a  printable  half¬ 
tone  with  an  electric  eye,  the  most 
needed  parts  are,  an  electric  eye  scan¬ 
ning  device  to  “look  at”  the  photo¬ 
graph  including  only  a  very  small  dot 
or  area  at  a  time.  Plainly  speaking, 
the  same  space  taken  up  by  a  dot 
and  its  surrounding  white  space  in  a 
chemical  half-tone  after  it  has  been 
printed. 

This  scanner  in  understandable 
language  is  a  beam  of  light  projected 
onto  the  photograph,  about  a  fiftieth 
of  an  inch  in  diameter,  which  works 
in  conjunction  with  a  photo-electric 
cell.  I^oto  transmission  today  is  car¬ 
ried  out  on  a  method  employing  just 
such  a  system;  only  some  use  a  differ¬ 
ent  size  beam  of  light  and  some  mask 
the  beam  at  different  places.  The  re¬ 
sults  are  nearly  the  same  in  all  cases. 
The  photo-electric  cell,  when  excited 
by  light,  sets  up  a  very  small  amount 
of  electrical  energy  which,  after 


The  main  parts  of  the  frame  were  as 
might  be  expected,  of  just  plain  pine 
strips  screwed  together  onto  one  solid 
baseboard,  which  in  turn  was  weighted 
down  with  comic  strip  casts,  to  reduce 
vibration,  as  much  as  possible. 

The  right  hand  end  of  the  machine 
was  selected  as  the  end  to  have  the 
most  prominent  parts  on.  Here,  built 
up  on  an  8  X  10  printing  frame,  was 
the  main  base  that  held  the  board 
that,  in  turn,  held  the  copy  and  the 
block  of  box  wood  securely  in  one 
position,  so  that  wherever  the  copy 
was  tmder  the  light,  the  type  high 
block  was  in  its  proper  place  under 
the  drill. 


The  above  halftone  was  engraved  on  Mul- 
herln's  home-made  mechanical  engraver 
using  two  degrees  of  contrast,  malting  the 
lines  lighter  on  the  back  of  the  face.  This 
was  done  for  experimental  purposes.  It 
required  nearly  three  hours  to  produce  the 
above  cut  on  the  photo-electric  engraver, 
and  is  engraved  on  American  box  wood. 
The  first  chemical  cuts  made  years  ago 
were  produced  on  a  camera  with  a  cloth 
screen  and  were  just  as  crude,  if  not  more, 
than  the  above  mechanical  cut  which  is  one 
of  the  first  of  its  future  family. 


This  was  finally  accomplished  by 
using  an  old  discarded  dentist’s  drill, 
foot  operated,  that  ran  about  as  smooth 
as  any  drill  of  that  size.  This  drill 
arrangement  was  mounted  so  that  a 
lever  would  move  it  up  and  down  as 
fine  as  one  thousandth  of  an  inch. 
The  handle  end  of  the  lever  was  built 
to  slide  over  a  ruler  so  that  accurate 
depths  could  be  duplicated  a  second 
time. 

Those  are  the  most  needed  parts  of 
nearly  any  machine,  on  this  one  at 
least,  built  to  make  cuts  by  mechan¬ 
ical  methods.  The  eye  to  “see”  the 
copy,  and  the  drill  to  put  it  onto  a 
printable  surface  in  one  form  or  an¬ 
other.  Of  course  there  are  a  great 
many  other  gadgets,  but  those  two 
operations  are  the  heart  and  soul  of 
photo-electric  engraving. 


Moving  Copy  Board 

A  heavier  piece  of  pine  was  secured 
above  the  sliding  copy  board  on  which 
the  light  and  electric  eye  were 
mounted,  each  in  a  top  end,  of  the  V 
attachment  of  an  old  vacuum  cleaner. 
The  bottom  of  the  V  was  just  above 
the  copy  and  was  held  in  this  posi¬ 
tion  while  the  copy  was  moved  to  and 
from,  and  left  and  right  of  the  opera¬ 
tor.  In  one  top  end  of  the  V  was 
mounted  a  50-watt  movie  projector 
lamp,  inside  an  old  developer  can. 
This  is  visible  in  the  photograph  of 
the  machine.  Near  the  bottom  of  the 
tube  was  placed  a  16mm  lens  to  con¬ 
dense  the  light  into  a  spot  about  l/16th 
of  an  inch  in  diameter.  Just  below 
the  bottom  of  the  V-shaped  tube  was 
placed  a  small  motor  with  the  24 
bladed  fan  with  it  which  oscillated  the 
beam  of  light  800  times  a  second. 

On  the  other  top  end  of  the  V  was 
placed  the  electric  eye.  In  this  half 
of  the  tube  was  also  placed  a  16mm 
lens  to  pick  up  the  light  and  con¬ 
centrate  it  into  the  most  effective  part 
of  the  “eye.”  As  for  drilling,  the  old 
dentist’s  drill  served  the  purpose  and 
was  probably  one  of  the  be.st  parts  of 
the  whole  machine. 

It  was,  as  we  said  before,  mounted 
with  its  shaft  drive  up  over  the  top 
of  the  machine  coming  down  with  its 
point  just  above  the  box  wood  block. 
The  lever  that  lowered  and  raised  it 
is  located  at  the  left  top  of  the  ma¬ 
chine. 

The  drill  point  was  turned  out  for 
me  by  a  jeweler  and  was  a  flat  profile 
point  with  about  30  degrees  of  pitch. 
It  did  the  job  nicely  and  stood  up  well 
on  the  box  wood  in  spite  of  its  hard- 


n 
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New  Era  for  Newspaper  Offices  Seen 

Modernized  Plant  of  Philadelphia  Bulletin  an  Example 
of  Transition  from  Dingy,  Badly-Lighted  Buildings 

By  JOSEPH  W.  DRAGONETTI 


THE  NEW  PLANT  which  now  houses 

the  Philadelphia  Evening  Bulletin  is 
a  shining  example  of  the  passing  of 
the  old,  dingy,  badly-lighted,  poorly- 
ventilated  offices  where  American 
joumeilists,  great  and  small,  mirrored 
so  well  the  history  of  their  times  in 
spite  of,  rather  than  because  of,  their 
surroundings. 

Older  men  in  the  profession,  of 
course,  are  somewhat  awed  by  the 
modern  construction  of  the  Bulletin 
offices.  A  few  perhaps,  still  long  for 
the  careless  days;  when  the  news 
room  was  a  bedlam  at  edition  time; 
when  the  morgue  looked  like  one; 
when  they  waded  through  piles  of 
waste  paper  to  get  to  their  roll-top 
desks;  when  they  strained  their  eyes 
with  poor  lighting;  when  they 
climbed  rickety  stairs  to  write  their 
stories  on  dilapidated  typewriters. 

Keeping  Step  with  Progress 

If  an  old  itinerant  copy  reader,  who 
is  also  passing  from  the  American 
‘scene,  should  walk  into  the  Bulletin 
'offices  these  days  he  would  feel  lost 
in  a  new  world,  because  what  he  will 
see  is  a  newspaper  organization  that 
has  kept  step  with  the  march  of  prog¬ 
ress. 

Air  -  conditioning,  noiseless  type¬ 
writers,  acoustic  ceilings,  indirect  and 
fluorescent  lighting;  a  quiet,  clean 
news  room  (laid  out  in  much  the 
same  manner  that  a  military  strate¬ 
gist  would  assemble  his  forces),  com- 


Classified  ad  takers  at  new  style  desk  on  second  floor  of  Bulletin. 


agement  desired  a  more  systematic 
grouping.  Considerable  research  was 
done  by  the  architects  to  accomplish 
that  objective. 

After  a  long  study,  it  was  determined 
that  the  plan  for  the  several  floors 
would  be  enhanced  by  the  filling  in  of 
the  existing  light  well  and  installing 
air-conditioning  equipment  for  interior 
spaces  as  well  as  improving  other  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  plant. 

The  renovation  project  really 
started  with  the  construction  of  a  new 
publication  office,  one  of  the  most  un¬ 
usual  and  modern  in  America.  This 


fort  for  both  employes  and  public —  office  was  formally  opened  in  July, 


these  are  only  a  few  of  the  con¬ 
veniences  now  available  in  the  reno¬ 
vated  Bulletin  Building. 

Architects,  working  under  the  su¬ 
pervision  of  the  Bulletin  manage¬ 
ment,  are  now  putting  the  finishing 
touches  to  a  remodelling  job  which 
has  been  under  way  since  the  fall  of 
1936.  The  task  was  practically  com¬ 
pleted  with  the  recent  opening  of  new 
executives  offices  on  the  6th  floor  of 
the  10-story  building. 

The  transformation  of  the  old  struc¬ 
ture  is  a  tribute  to  George  Howe  and 
Louis  E.  McAllister,  the  architects  who 
accomplished  the  work  without  inter¬ 
fering  with  any  of  the  regular  func¬ 
tions  of  the  Bulletin.  That  was  no 
mean  engineering  feat,  considering 
the  scope  of  Bulletin  activities  and  the 
size  of  the  plant,  one  of  the  largest 
in  the  country. 

12,000  Square  Feet  Added 
The  newspaper  moved  into  its  pres¬ 
ent  plant  at  Juniper  and  Filbert  streets 
in  the  early  part  of  the  century. 

In  the  design  of  the  original  build¬ 
ing,  provisions  were  made  for  a  press¬ 
room  in  the  basement  and  composing 
room  on  the  ninth  floor.  But  the 
building  as  a  whole  was  designed  for 
general  offices. 

A  light  well  was  situated  in  the  cen¬ 
ter  of  the  building.  It  extended  from 
the  second  floor  to  the  roof.  This 
space  has  now  been  admirably  util¬ 
ized  for  new  construction.  More  than 
12,000  square  feet  of  floor  space  was 
added  to  the  building.  The  old  light 
well  space  is  also  the  key  to  the  air- 
conditioning  system. 

The  various  departments  of  the 
Bulletin  had  occupied  the  building 
conveniently,  but  the  facilities  were 
pretty  well  spread  out  and  the  man- 


1937. 

In  nine  months  of  alteration  and 
remodelling,  the  old  front  office,  which 
was  originally  opened  in  1908,  was 
replaced  with  oak  in  a  natural  finish. 


stainless  steel,  grained  granite,  indi¬ 
rect  lighting,  glass  bricks  and  air- 
conditioning.  Most  striking  feature  of 
that  office  is  a  world  map  in  color, 
with  time  zones,  occupying  one  entire 
wall.  Here  too,  facilities  were  pro¬ 
vided  to  record  for  the  visitor  the 
latest  weather  information. 

The  base  of  the  street  walls  of  the 
office  are  of  black  granite.  Above  that 
is  a  belt  of  plate  glass,  extending  right 
around  the  two  outer  walls.  It  is  2^ 
feet  in  height,  made  up  of  panels  seven 
feet  long  and  joined  so  closely  that 
the  belt  of  glass  is  virtually  unbroken 
by  partitions. 

Rising  above  the  glass  belt  are  walls 
of  glass  blocks  which,  although  ad¬ 
mitting  86%  of  daylight,  admit  no  di¬ 
rect  rays  of  the  sun  and  can  not  be 
seen  through.  Square  columns  of  gray 


Exterior  of  Bulletin's 
publication  ofRce  be¬ 
fore  alterations. 


Modernized  front  of 
Bulletin's  publication 
ofRce. 


grained  granite  rise  to  the  ceiling 
finished  in  sound-deadening  tile  of  i 
soft  white. 

All  the  furnishings  are  of  steel 
enamelled  in  soft  gray  and  trimmed 
with  stainless  steel  of  a  dull  finish. 

The  owners  were  so  pleased  with  the 
renovation  of  the  publication  office 
that  they  decided  to  make  other  gen¬ 
eral  changes  and  improve  the  workine 
conditions  in  other  departments. 

The  first  step  in  that  direction  wa: 
taken  with  the  remodelling  of  the  en¬ 
tire  eighth  floor,  which  contains  the 
news  rooms  and  other  related  facili¬ 
ties.  The  news  room  is  now  one  of 
the  most  modem  in  the  United  States 
One  of  the  most  striking  features  is 
the  absence  of  the  usual  noise. 

At  deadline  time  you  hear  a  steady 
hum  rather  than  the  traditional  bed¬ 
lam,  because  of  the  acoustic  ceiling 
Indirect  lighting,  air  -  conditioning 
sound  proof  telephone  booths  are  only 
a  few  of  the  many  improvements  made 
there. 

Contingent  with  the  renovation  of 
the  eighth  floor  was  the  location  of 
the  Associated  Press,  library  and  edi 
torial  staffs  on  the  floor  below,  with 
convenient  conununication  systems  be 
tween,  consisting  of  tubes,  stairways 
dumbwaiters,  etc. 

The  actual  construction  was  done 
with  little  inconvenience  to  the  oc¬ 
cupants  by  making  alterations  to  half 
of  the  floor  and  shifting  the  main 
news  room  into  finished  space.  The 
remaining  half  was  then  completed 
and  the  features  and  other  depart¬ 
ments  moved  in  from  other  parts  of  the 
building.  The  newly  prepared  space; 
for  the  Associated  Press  and  other 
wire  services  were  also  completed  on 
the  seventh  floor,  as  were  the  library 
and  editorial  departments. 

Fluoreseeut  Lighting 
At  no  time  did  these  alterations  in¬ 
terfere  with  the  production  of  the 
paper.  In  a  similar  way,  the  third 
floor  was  remodelled  to  house  the 
other  internal  departments  of  the 
Bulletin  Company  and  provisions 
made  for  the  modern  rest  rooms 
locker  rooms  for  employes,  shower 
baths  and  other  conveniences. 

Work  then  proceeded  on  the  second 
floor,  which  contains  the  display  and 
classified  advertising  departments  and 
other  related  services.  The  execu¬ 
tive  offices  on  the  sixth  floor  were  the 
latest  developments  and  the  project 
is  now  virtually  complete. 

Highlight  of  the  sixth  floor  altera¬ 
tion  is  the  use  of  fluorescent  lighting 
This  is  believed  to  be  the  first  time 
that  such  lighting  has  been  used  for 
an  entire  floor.  Features  are  the  pn* 
vate  offices  of  Robert  McLean,  p^' 
ident;  William  L.  McLean.  Jr.,  vice- 
president  and  treasurer;  and  Richard 
W.  Slocum,  secretary  and  geneii 
manager.  "These  offices  are  furnished 
in  simple,  conservative  style.  Adequate 
conference  and  work-rooms  have  also 
been  provided  on  this  floor. 

Splendid  use  of  birch  panelling  ^ 
been  made  throughout  the  executive 
offices.  Woodwork  and  furniture  ^ 
mahogany  and  wall  space  is  painted 
light  gray  to  reflect  light. 

The  entire  alteration  achieved 
(Continued  on  page  43) 
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HOE’S  BACKGROIJ]\»  OF  ACCOMPEISHMEAT 


IS  YOUR  ASSURANCE  OF  FUTURE  SATISFACTION 

/ 

WITH  THE  EQUIPMENT  YOU  PURCHASE  TOO  AY 


are  the  developments  which  have  worked  to 
produce  the  modern  marvel  of  the  contempo¬ 
rary  newspaper.  As  pioneer  and  innovator  of 
this  progress,  Hoe  has  always  renounced  smug 
satisfaction  and  has  always  striven  instead  to 
make  the  present  day’s  "best”  a  little  "better” 
for  tomorrow. 

This  background  should  mean  a  great  deal 
to  the  publisher  who  is  selecting  new  press¬ 
room  equipment.  It  offers  assurance  of  latest 
design  features,  the  utmost  in  operating  econ¬ 
omy  and  long-term  satisfaction  to  the  pub¬ 
lisher  who  selects  the  Hoe  Super-Production 
Newspaper  Press,  Hoe  Super-Production  Fold¬ 
ers  and  Hoe  Reels,  Tensions  and  Pasters. 


Fifteen  years  before  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil 
^ar,  Richard  M.  Hoe  had  finished  his  inven¬ 
tion  of  the  rotary  newspaper  printing  press. 
And  from  that  date  to  this,  during  nearly  a 
century  of  America’s  phenomenal  develop- 
■n«nt,  the  name  HOE  and  the  mechanical 
progress  of  the  newspaper  world  have  been 
linked  inseparably.  The  first  newspaper  press 
to  boast  the  then  enormous  capacity  of  thirty- 
two  pages  was  announced  by  Hoe  in  1887  just 
one  year  before  the  great  blizzard.  At  the  turn 
of  the  century,  Hoe  had  already  installed  the 
e»ti-f fiction  newspaper  press,  a  departure 
•0  design  which  is  now  considered  standard 

construaion. 


These  are  merely  three  accomplishments 
selected  from  nearly  one  hundred  important 
events  in  the  history  of  printing  equipment 
that  started  with  the  Smith  Hand  Press  built 
by  Hoe  in  1822.  At  about  that  time  President 
James  Monroe  was  enunciating  his  famous 
"Doctrine”  and  the  last  of  the  Kings  Louis 
still  occupied  the  French  throne. 

So  it  goes  from  there  down  through  the  first 
forty  years  of  the  twentieth  century  with  Hoe 
occupying  the  position  of  leadership.  Larger 
presses . . .  increased  press  speeds . . .  improved 
printing  quality  .  .  .  hundreds  of  mechanical 
improvements . . .  the  emergence  of  rotogravure 
. . .  the  growth  of  color  in  newspapers . . .  these 
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San  Francisco  Call-Bulletin  Occupies 
New  2-Sfory  Streamlined  Plant 


All  Departments  Coordinated  in  New  Building — 
Heavy  Machinery  Moved  Over  Week-end — 
Storage  tor  1 8-Months'  Paper  Supply 


SCANT  SECONDS  to  go  until  the 
press  rolls,  and  the  fudge  box  com¬ 
positor  leans  over  and  hands  the  lat¬ 
est  bulletins  to  the  pressman  on  a 
catwalk  outside  a  window.  The  press¬ 
man  takes  a  few  steps,  kneels  and 
inserts  the  fudge.  Then  the  San 
Francisco  Call-Bulletin  rolls. 

Rivulets  to  Rivers 
That’s  a  sample  of  the  efficiency  in 
production  found  in  the  new  Call- 
Bulletin  plant.  Designed  for  hori¬ 


gerald  can  figuratively  shake  hands, 
and  W.  J.  Fitzsimmons,  chief  of  the 
stereotyping  department,  can  glance 
through  a  window  and  see  how  A.  E. 
Boyle,  chief  pressman,  and  his  aides 
are  doing. 

For  that  matter,  there’s  a  special 
gallery  to  watch  the  presses.  More 
imp)ortant.  the  telephone  girls  sit  in  an 
air-conditioned  glass  room  where  they 
can  see  the  comings  and  goings  of  all 
members  of  the  editorial  department. 


Horiiontal  in-line  production  providing  high  production  efficiency  and  the  greatest 
possible  speed  feature  the  new  home  of  the  San  Francisco  Call-Bulletin.  The  main 
entrance  Is  at  left  center.  Right  center  shows  loading  platform  and  the  newspaper's 
privately  owned  parking  lot  for  circulation  men,  with  storage  room  for  paper  in  back¬ 
ground.  Papers  are  delivered  without  use  of  conveyor  belts,  direct  from  press  to 
loading  tables  under  covered  ramp. 


zontal  in-line  production  throughout, 
the  fudge  box  operation  has  been  pre¬ 
ceded  by  a  steady  flow  of  news,  pic¬ 
tures  and  advertising.  Like  revulets 
which  meet  and  merge  into  rivers, 
this  flow  has  continued  for  hours  pre¬ 
ceding  press  time  to  emerge  in  mats 
dropped  through  a  chute  overhead  to 
the  great  metal  pots  beside  the 
presses. 

There’s  been  no  fuss  and  feathers 
about  this  stream.  It  is  undammed, 
has  no  shoals  to  cross,  but  flows  be¬ 
tween  concrete  walls.  Turning  from 
the  street  into  the  editorial  depart¬ 
ment,  there’s  reception,  sports  and 
financial  rooms.  Then  comes  the  city 
room,  with  specially  made  desks.  An 
arm  is  flipped  by  the  assistant  man¬ 
aging  editor  and  the  copy  desk  gets 
a  basket  of  copy.  Another  flip  and 
its  in  the  composing  room. 

That  in-line  production  is  direct 
and  unswerving  again  in  the  art  de¬ 
partment.  In  turn  come  the  dark 
rooms,  developing  rooms,  engraving 
cameras,  engraving  rooms,  etching  de¬ 
partment  and  routers.  By  that  time 
one  is  at  the  composing  room  again, 
right  near  the  stereotyping  depart¬ 
ment. 

Just  past  the  reception  room.  Sports 
Editor  Ernest  Cope  can  wink  at 
Financial  Editor  J.  D.  Van  Becker, 
who  in  turn  is  right  on  the  edge  of 
the  main  editorial  room.  There  As¬ 
sistant  Managing  Editor  James  Bales 
could  conceivably  and  successfully 
toss  spit  balls  at  almost  anyone  on 
general  editorial  assignment,  or  he 
can  push  that  basket  right  by  his 
shoulder  and  land  it  right  by  the  side 
of  the  slotman,  just  a  few  feet  away. 

Photo  Chief  Francis  Stewart,  En¬ 
graving  Chief  Harry  Davidson  and 
Composing  Room  Foreman  E.  P.  Fitz- 


including  Managing  Ekiitor  Lee  Ettel- 
son  and  a  host  of  editorial  and  feature 
writers  who  occupy  offices  off  the  city 
room. 

Publisher's  Office  on  Second  Fleer 

E.  D.  Coblentz,  publisher,  has  offices 
in  the  central  portion  of  the  second 
floor.  At  the  opposite  ends  street 
side  of  the  second  floor  are  the  offices 
of  Mr.  Etetlson  and  R.  L.  Litchfield, 
advertising  manager. 

On  the  first  floor  at  front  is  the 
business  office,  where  Leo  Ihle,  who 
went  all  over  the  United  States  col¬ 
lecting  ideas  for  the  new  building, 
commands;  the  classified  advertising 
department  and  offices  of  International 
News  Service  and  of  King  Features. 

Lest  this  suggest  too  close  contact 
for  efficiency,  it  should  be  remem¬ 
bered  the  building  has  230  feet  front¬ 
age  on  Howard  Street,  is  190  feet  deep 
and  has  a  connected  storage  ware¬ 
house  for  paper  containing  25,000 
square  feet  of  floor  surface. 

With  use  of  special  moving  equip¬ 
ment  which  enabled  direct  pickup  of 
the  20  composing  room  machines, 
these  were  transferred  from  the  old 
building  to  the  new  and  set  into  posi¬ 
tion  in  eight  hours. 

The  big  problem  for  Production 
Manager  C.  G.  Hodgson  was  the 
transfer  of  the  stereotyping  depart¬ 
ment’s  great  metal  pot  which  holds 
10  tons  of  metal.  TTiere  were  some 
who  said  it  could  not  be  done,  but 
the  metal  pot  was  made  ready  for 
use  in  its  new  location  for  the  first 
run  Monday  morning  after  having 
been  used  up  to  late  Saturday  after¬ 
noon. 

The  new  plant  provided  a  659c  in¬ 
crease  in  floor  space  over  that  of  the 
one  it  had  occupied  since  1913 — and 


The  next  to  the  last  Linotype  leaves  the 
old  San  Francisco  Call-Bulletin  plant  for 
the  new  location  of  the  Hearst  afternoon 
daily.  By  using  special  dollies  as  convey¬ 
ors,  the  movers  were  able  to  shift  20  ma¬ 
chines  into  their  new  locations,  ready  for 
Installation,  in  eight  hours. 

today  all  of  the  newspaper  is  on  two 
floors. 

Can  Store  18-Menths'  Paper  Supply 

For  37  years  compressed  by  the 
growth  of  San  Francisco’s  downtown 
area,  the  Call-Bulletin  sought  pro¬ 
duction  unity  and  a  distribution  un¬ 
hampered  by  heavy  traffic  in  plan¬ 
ning  this  new  home.  The  building 
enables  the  entry  of  newsprint  at  one 
end  and  the  appearance  of  the  finished 
newspaper  at  the  other.  Much  of  the 
first  floor  rear  can  be  used  for  news¬ 
print.  and  with  the  warehouse  adjoin¬ 
ing  it  is  possible  to  store  an  18 
months’  supply  of  paper.  Parking 
facilities  for  distributors  speed  up 
the  dispatch  of  papers  from  the  plant. 

Commemorating  the  newspaper’s 
move  from  its  home  since  William 
Randolph  Hearst  acquired  the  old  San 
Francisco  Call  in  1913  was  the  great¬ 
est  edition  in  the  newspaper’s  history. 
It  contained  more  than  123.000  lines 
of  advertising  in  its  100  pages. 

Growlh  of  Color 

Eagle  Ink  Co.  Shows  Increased 
Used  Over  1935 

According  to  figures  gathered  by 
the  Color  Research  Department  of  the 
Eagle  Printing  Ink  Co.,  Division  Gen¬ 
eral  Printing  Ink  Corporation,  100 
Sixth  Avenue.  New  York,  about  507( 
more  colored  ink  is  being  bought  to¬ 
day  than  in  1935.  While  improved 
business  conditions  have  accounted 
for  some  of  this  increase,  a  growing 
demand  for  color  has  boosted  it  still 
higher. 

In  newspaper  inks  the  volume  in¬ 
crease  in  color  from  1935  to  1940  has 
been  45%. 

In  job  inks,  the  increase  for  the 
same  five  -  year  period  has  been 
49.50%. 

In  1935  job  inks  in  color  repre¬ 
sented  58%  of  total  volume  in  one 
printing  ink  company,  as  against  a 
42%  volume  for  black.  In  1940  color 
has  mounted  to  62%  of  volume,  as 
against  38%  for  black. 

This  means  that  color  is  not  only 
benefiting  from  a  nationwide  improve¬ 
ment  in  business,  but  the  demand  for 
it  continues  to  rise  over  and  above 
the  normal  figures  of  five  years  ago, 
the  company  states. 

Adds  Equipment 

New  equipment  recently  added  to 
the  mechanical  department  of  the 
Jackson  (Mich.)  Citizen  Patriot  in¬ 
cludes  a  Goss  mat-roller,  a  Wesel 
router,  and  an  Intertype. 


Uses  Mats  to  Make 
Rubber  Plates 


Coast  Man  Cites  Advantages 
Of  Plant-Made  Product — 
New  Uses  Found 


By  C.  G.  BARE 

Mechanical  Superintendent, 

Walla  Walla  Union-Bulletin 

Much  has  been  written  during  the 
past  year  concerning  rubber  plate.- 
and  the  printing  from  them,  and  no 
doubt  there  has  been  much  accom¬ 
plished  in  this  field. 

A  little  over  a  year  ago,  we  at  the 
Union-Bulletin  started  experimentinp 
Our  first  attempts  were  with  small 
permit  boxes  made  by  our  local  stamp 
maker.  Since  then  we  have  expanded 
the  use  of  rubber  plates  to  many  other 
fields  and  we  also  make  our  owt 
plates. 

The  machinery,  mold.s.  etc.,  fur¬ 
nished  by  manufacturers  of  this  equip¬ 
ment  are  so  expensive  most  plants  art 
unable  to  use  them,  also  the  time  re¬ 
quired  to  make  rubber  plates  for  uie 
in  the  printing  industry  is  a  disad¬ 
vantage.  especially  when  they  are 
made  elsewhere. 


Built  Own  Equipment 

To  overcome  these  obstacles  we 
have  built  our  own  equipment  to  make 
rubber  plates  and  also  have  cut  the 
price  of  the  molds  by  using  regular 
newspaper  matrix  material,  molded 
the  same  as  any  mat  is  molded.  After 
the  subject  is  matted  the  raw  rubbe. 
is  vulcanized  into  the  mat  under  pre.- 
sure.  Wlien  the  rubber  is  thoroughly 
cooked  it  will  separate  from  the  mat 
giving  a  printing  surface  the  same  a^ 
if  metal  was  used. 

The  cost  of  rubber  plates  made  ir 
this  manner  is  very  low  as  not  much 
electricity  is  used  and  the  raw  rubber 
is  very  reasonably  priced. 

The  newspaper  mat,  while  having 
its  faults,  makes  a  good  mold  and 
strangely  the  smaller  the  type  the  bet¬ 
ter  the  mold  and  rubber  plate  made 
from  it. 

We  have  found  many  uses  for  thcR 
plates  and  find  more  every  month 
Circular  runs  with  many  changes  car. 
be  cut  down  to  the  minimum  in  pres.‘ 
and  stereo  work.  Tint  blocks  madt 
from  rubber  and  glued  to  the 
make  an  excellent  job  and  no  extr-i 
mat  need  be  rolled.  There  are  many 
other  ways  these  plates  can  be  used 
and  as  time  goes  on  more  and  more 
uses  will  be  found.  Rubber  plates  car. 
be  glued  to  the  circular  stereo  plate" 
and  run  at  the  highest  of  speeds  wth- 
out  the  slightest  danger.  Either  stick)' 
back  tape  or  Booth’s  cement  can  be 
used  to  cement  them  on. 

So  far  we  have  made  several  thou¬ 
sand  impressions  with  our  plates  wi^-' 
out  noticeable  wear.  The  ^ 
little  or  no  effect  on  them  and  we  are 
very  well  satisfied  with  the  results'** 
have  obtained. 


Ink  Estimaling  (hart 

An  ink  estimating  schedule  for  gej-' 
eral  release  has  been  prepared  by 
Sigmund  Ullman  Company.  Divb'® 
of  General  Printing  CorporaUou 
from  figures  supplied  by  the  N*" 
York  Employing  Printers  Association 
because  the  company  has  received  nU' 
merous  requests  for  ink  estimatin‘ 
charts.  Copies  may  be  obtained 
writing  to  the  Ullman  Compaf) 
offices.  Park  Avenue  and  146th  Stree 
New  York. 
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New  Printing  Ink 
Being  Deveioped 

Synthetic  Plastic  Is  Base  of  Quick- 
Drying  Product  Now  Being 
Tested  by  Manufacturers 

Development  for  newspaper  use  of 
„  new  printint'  ink  with  ‘‘exceedingly 
(uick  drying  qualities”  was  reported 
to  Editor  &  Publisher  this  week  by 
P.  J.  Wilson,  president  of  the  Wilson 
Carbon  Company,  New  York.  Mr. 
Wilson  claims  that  the  ink  is  entirely 
waterproof,  will  not  rub  off  on  the 
reader's  hands,  and  in  its  application 
at  room  temperature  it  dries  immedi¬ 
ately  on  contact  with  the  paper. 

New  to  Ink  Trade 
A  product  new  to  the  ink  trade. 
Aruba  Bituminous  Resin,  has  been 
gradually  adopted  in  vaiious  manu¬ 
facturing  fields  since  1935,  according 
to  Mr.  Wilson.  A  synthetic  plastic, 
it  now  offers  "a  wide  range  of  possi¬ 
bilities  in  the  ink  field,  not  only  in 
rotogravure  and  letter  press  work,  but 
for  offset  printing,  newspaper  printing, 
all  types  of  waterproof  printing  inks, 
such  as  for  shipping  cartons,  and  bill 
posters,”  he  said. 

Aruba  Bituminous  Resin  is  made 
only  at  the  Lago  Refinery  of  the 
Standard  Oil  Company  of  New  Jer.sey. 
located  on  the  island  of  Aruba,  Cura¬ 
cao,  off  the  coast  of  Venezuela.  In 
making  the  synthetic  plastic.  Mr. 
Wilson  .said,  the  refinery  uses  only 
Venezuelan  crude  oil  which  has  sev¬ 
eral  distinct  characteristics. 

This  resin,  he  said,  is  made  through 
a  regrouping  of  the  hydro-carbons 
from  crude  oil  which  customarily  are 
liquefied  in  the  form  of  gasoline.  The 
location  of  the  Lago  refinery  is  not 
very  favorable  for  the  gasoline  mar¬ 
ket.  Mr.  Wilson  explained,  and  pro¬ 
duction  of  this  resin  has  been  devel¬ 
oped  by  the  Standard  Oil  Develop¬ 
ment  Company  by  a  process  of  manu¬ 
facture  exclusively  their  own. 

Ink  Firms  Testing  It 
Although  it  has  several  times  the 
tintorial  strength  of  natural  gilsonite, 
Aruba  Bituminous  Resin  has  many 
of  the  characteristics  of  gilsonite  and 
Trinidad  asphalt,  he  said.  Produced 
in  a  liquid  form,  it  is  converted  to  its 
crystalline  form  by  chilling  in  cold 
Water  and  in  this  form  it  is  shipped  to 
market.  The  WMl.son  Carbon  Company 
maintains  bagging  and  transportation 
facilities  on  the  island  and  ships  it  to 
New  York. 

One  of  the  resin’s  oldest  uses  is  for 
making  certain  types  of  plastics  where 
extreme  tensile  strength  is  required. 
Mr.  Wil.son  said.  It  is  used  for  mak¬ 


ing  lacquers,  varnishes,  marine  paints, 
floor  coverings,  gaskets,  insulation 
m.aterials,  etc.  His  firm  is  the  distribu¬ 
tor  of  the  carbon  products  of  the 
Standard  Oil  of  New  Jersey  and  affili¬ 
ated  companies 

For  marketing  purposes,  Aruba 
Bituminous  Resin  is  classified  in  the 
carbon  category. 

No  newsprint  inks  have  been  made 
commercially  from  this  resin.  Mr. 
Wilson  said,  but  several  ink  firms  have 
been  testing  inks  made  with  it  for  six 
months.  A  large  printing  concern 
which  makes  its  own  inks  became  the 


first  user  of  the  product  in  its  inks 
and  this  printer  urged  him  to  develop 
the  newspaper  printing  ink  field,  ho 
said. 

This  firm,  he  added,  had  been 
seeking  a  quick  drying  ink  for 
months. 

As  a  roto  ink,  no  pigments  are  added 
with  solvents  because  the  synthetic 
plastic  has  its  own  depth  of  color,  Mr. 
Wilson  .said.  To  make  printing  ink.  it 
is  necessary  to  add  sufficient  oils  and 
.solvents  to  thin  out  and  much  less 
carbon  black  than  is  customarily  used. 

Mr.  Wilson  expects  the  product’s 


With  the  ELROD 

Simple  Operation- 
Wide  Range  of  Prodnet 

The  active,  modern  newspaper  composing  room  needs  so 
much  strip  material  in  order  for  its  compositors  to  work 
efficiently,  that  the  only  economical  and  sensible  wav  of 
providing  ample  supplies  of  leads,  slugs,  rules  and  base  is 
to  operate  a  strip-casting  machine  on  its  own  floor. 

•  Mechanically,  the  Elrod  machine  is  simplicity  itself.  The 
machine  consists  essentially  of  a  heated  crucible  from  which 
metal  is  continuously  drawn,  the  metal  solidifying  as  it  passes 
through  a  water-cooled  mold.  Interchangeable  molds  pro¬ 
vide  any  desired  variety  in  strip  materials. 

•  The  rightness  of  the  Elrod’s  simple,  basic  idea  accounts 
for  its  simplicity  of  operation  and  its  rapid,  trouble-free  pro¬ 
duction  of  uniformly  high  quality  material.  Changing  molds 
and  starting  production  require  but  a  few  minutes.  And 
once  started,  the  Elrod  continues  to  operate  almost  indefi¬ 
nitely  with  minimum  attention. 

•  I  he  Elrod  produces  strip  material  of  the  highest  quality- 
uniform  in  height  and  thickness,  and  of  great  solidity.  It 
stands  up  under  any  pressure  to  which  it  may  be  subjected 
in  stereotyping.  Due  to  the  method  by  which  it  is  formed, 
Elrod  strip  material  is  completely  solid  — neither  porous  nor 
weakened  by  brittle  joints  or  welds. 

•  With  a  single  Elrod  machine,  strip  material  can  be  pro¬ 
duced  in  all  heights,  and  from  one-point  to  36-point  in 
thickness.  In  the  column  at  the  right  is  a  partial  showing  of 
the  Elrod  product.  In  addition  to  leads,  slugs,  base  and 
single  rules  up  to  36  points  thick,  the  Elrod  produces  on  a 
single  strip,  combinations  of  straight-line  rules  in  wide  varietv. 

•  Elrod  strip-casting  machines  are  helping  to  lower  costs 
of  production  in  hundreds  of  progressive  newspaper  plants. 
We  will  gladly  study  your  requirements  and  submit  detailed 
specifications  and  prices  on  Elrod  equipment  and  molds  to 
meet  your  particular  needs.  Write  us  today. 

LLDLOW  TYPOGRAPH  CO. 

2032  Clybourn  Avenue  •  •  •  Chicago,  Illinois 
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biggest  use  will  be  in  the  making 
of  newsprint  inks  as  soon  as  the 
ink  manufacturers  succeed  in  getting 
the  right  combination  of  oils,  solvents 
and  resin. 

Webber  Chairman 

C.  E.  Webber,  foreman  of  the  Spm  - 
tanbnrg  (S.  C.)  Journal  compn.sing 
loom,  has  been  elected  a  director  and 
chairman  of  the  credit  committee  for 
a  new  employes  savings  and  loan  as¬ 
sociation  organized  by  Herald-.Iour- 
nal  employes. 


ELKUD  leads,  slugs  and  base  in  tour 
stock  heights.  .750,  .765,  .854,  .875. 
are  cast  on  bodies  which  are  shown 
below  in  cross-section. 
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15 -Point  Single-  Hollow  •Center  Htillnwed- 

Slug  Channel  Bods  Bod\ 

lie-up  12-Point  Slug  l8  Point 


B 

Holl<)v\ed-  Hollowed-  Hollowed- 

Bod\  Bod\  Rod\ 

24-Point  Base  30-Point  Base  36-Point  Base 


ELROD  standard  single  rules,  shrmii 
below,  range  in  face  from  hairline  to 
36-poinl.  A  wide  variety  of  standard 
combination  rules  on  a  single  bodv 
is  also  available. 

H.iirlin,- 
M.ill  Point 
One  Point 
Twt»  Point 

Ihree  Point 
lour  Point 


Six  Point 


Eight  Point 


I  en  Point 


twelve  Point 


Eighteen  Point 


Twenty-Four  Point 


Thirty  Point 


ThirtV'Si*  Point 
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Daily's  Newsprint 
Waste  Cut  Down 

Success  of  Boston  Globe's 
Campaign  Described  in 
ANPA  Bulletin 

Success  of  a  campaign  against  news¬ 
print  waste  by  the  Boston  Globe. 
demonstrating  that  such  waste  can  be 
drastically  reduced  when  manage¬ 
ment  takes  the  initiative  and  obtains 
the  enthusiastic  co-operation  of  the 
men  who  handle  and  use  the  news¬ 
print,  is  related  in  ANPA  Mechanical 
Bulletin  No.  242  on  Newsprint  Waste, 
covering  the  third  quarter  of  1940. 

At  the  beginning  of  its  campaign 
against  waste,  the  Globe’s  position  in 
the  quarterly  newsprint  waste  bulle¬ 
tins  was  third  from  the  bottom;  in  the 
last  report  issued  it  was  fourth  from 
the  top,  the  bulletin  states.  The 
grand  total  percentage  has  been  re¬ 
duced  from  6%  to  less  than  2%,  a 
total  reduction  of  around  4%,  repre¬ 
senting  a  considerable  saving. 

Savings  In  All  Classes 

In  all  classes  of  waste  savings  have 
been  effected.  Wrapper  has  been  re¬ 
duced  by  nearly  one-third;  white 
waste  has  been  divided  by  six,  and 
printed  waste  is  about  two-thirds  of 
its  former  amount. 

The  bulletin  says: 

“The  greatest  saving  has  been  ac¬ 
complished  in  the  classification  of 
handling  and  transit  waste  and  is  the 
result  of  the  exercise  of  more  care  at 
every  step  of  the  operation.  And  it 
has  been  accompanied  by  the  use  of  a 
wrapper  one-third  lighter  than  that 
formerly  used.  Core  waste  is  now 
about  one-fourth  of  its  former 
amount.  Credit  for  this  reduction  and 
also  for  the  reduction  in  printed  waste 
goes,  of  course,  to  the  pressroom 
crews. 

*‘In  general,  the  improvement  in  the 
operation  has  followed  the  methods 
described  many  times  in  these  bulle¬ 
tins  and  adopted  with  success  by  other 
offices.  In  order  to  overcome  handi¬ 
caps  due  to  local  conditions,  two  spe¬ 
cial  pieces  of  apparatus  have  been  de¬ 
signed. 

■‘The  first  is  a  device  for  low¬ 
ering  the  rolls  from  the  truck  level 
to  the  sidewalk  level.  It  is  not  pos¬ 
sible  to  back  the  truck  against  the 
curb  because  of  the  insufficient  width 
of  the  street;  it  was  not  possible  to 
install  a  sidewalk  elevator;  and  the 
city  authorities  would  not  give  per¬ 
mission  for  the  installation  of  any 
sort  of  hoisting  equipment  above  the 
sidewalk.  The  lowering  device  which 
successfully  overcomes  these  handi¬ 
caps  was  designed  and  constructed  for 
the  Globe  by  the  Service  Caster  & 
Truck  Co.  It  uses  no  motor  and  has 
been  operating  with  complete  success 
for  more  than  two  years. 

Special  Lowering  Device 

“The  second  special  device  receives 
the  rolls  in  a  horizontal  position  from 
the  sidewalk,  lowers  them  to  the 
pressroom  level,  and  in  doing  so 
stands  them  on  end  and  tips  them  into 
the  waiting  hand  truck.  This  is  done 
because  lack  of  space  necessitates  that 
rolls  be  stored  on  end  in  the  press¬ 
room. 

“At  the  bottom,  the  roll  is  received 
by  a  spring-cushioned  platform  with 
a  rounded  edge  and  is  automatically 
tipped  into  the  four-wheel,  lip  truck. 
If  it  should  happen  that  the  truck  is 
not  there,  the  operator  pushes  the  stop 
button  before  the  roll  has  completed 
its  descent.  The  opening  between  the 
street  and  pressroom  is  closed  by  a 
vertically  sliding  door  which  is  actu¬ 
ated  by  the  machine  itself.  This  ap¬ 
paratus  was  designed  and  con¬ 


structed  by  Underwood  Machinery 
Co.,  Boston. 

“The  unloading  and  trucking  of  the 
paper  is  done  by  Blirm,  Morrill  Co.  A 
letter  from  T.  A.  Williams  of  that 
company,  describing  the  operation,  is 
quoted.  The  rolls  are  unloaded  from 
the  railroad  cars  directly  into  a  mod¬ 
ern,  one-story  warehouse.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  the  Globe  has  a  second  ware¬ 
house  some  distance  from  the  unload¬ 
ing  warehouse  in  which  a  large  re¬ 
serve  stock  is  carried.  Mr.  Williams’ 
letter  says  in  part: 

“  ‘The  use  of  roll-lowering  machin¬ 
ery  to  take  the  rolls  from  the  street 
trucks  to  the  sidewalk  and  from  the 
sidewalk  to  the  pressroom  has  elim¬ 
inated  the  tendency  to  flat  rolls  and 
damaged  ends  we  used  to  get  when 
using  the  old  chute.  All  rolls  in  the 
pressroom  are  placed  in  storage  posi¬ 
tion  by  the  use  of  specially  designed 
two  and  four-wheel  hand  trucks  with 
pan  noses  of  the  same  Fairbanks  de¬ 
sign  used  in  the  warehouse. 

“  ‘We  find  that  most  of  the  people 
who  handle  newsprint  seem  to  be  un¬ 
aware  of  the  very  delicate  nature  of 
the  material  and  do  not  take  proper 
precautions  to  see  that  all  surfaces 
which  come  in  contact  with  the  roll 
are  smooth  and  rounded  to  as  large  an 
arc  as  possible.  A  1,600-pound  roll, 
rolling  for  even  an  instant  over  a 
small  obstruction  such  as  a  slightly 
raised  bolt  or  screw  head,  exerts  a 
tremendous  pressure  on  a  very  small 
surface  of  soft  paper  and  can  receive 
a  lot  of  damage.  Equally  bad  is  tip¬ 
ping  the  roll  on  its  unprotected  cor¬ 
ner,  exerting  the  pressure  of  that  en¬ 
tire  1,600  pounds  on  less  than  3  inches 
of  sheet  edges.  Neither  of  these  forms 
of  punishment  makes  bad-appearing 
rolls  when  the  wrapper  is  still  on,  in 
fact  they  may  be  effectively  concealed 
by  the  wrapper,  but  they  are  still 
money  thrown  away  every  time  they 
show  up  in  stripping  the  roll  for  the 
press.’  ’’ 

Damaged  Rolls  Are  Rewrapped 

“The  Globe  has  an  interesting  and 
possibly  unique  arrangement  with  the 
railroad  company  concerning  dam¬ 
aged  rolls.  The  Blinn,  Morrill  Co.  is 
fortunate  in  having  as  foreman  in 
charge  of  the  unloading  operation  at 
the  warehouse  a  former  paper  mill 
employe.  He  wraps  a  roll  as  well  as 
any  man  in  any  paper  mill.  Except  in 
cases  of  unusual  and  extraordinary 
damage,  the  railroad’s  inspector  is  not 
called  in.  The  railroad  company  ac¬ 
cepts  without  question  the  Globe’s 
claims  for  damaged  paper  and  pays 
them. 

“Damaged  rolls  are  unwrapped,  and 
the  damaged  paper  is  torn  off. 
weighed,  and  recorded.  The  foreman 
then  rewraps  these  rolls,  and  they  are 
delivered  to  the  pressroom.  A  stock 
of  wrapper  and  heads  is  kept  in  the 
warehouse  for  this  purpose.  A  report 
of  the  damage  on  each  roll  is  made 
to  the  Globe’s  auditing  department. 
This  arrangement  not  only  simplifies 
the  bookkeeping  operation,  but  it 
keeps  out  of  the  Globe  pressroom  all 
white  paper  which  is  damaged  in 
transit  and  relieves  the  press  crews  of 
the  necessity  of  stripping  off  and  re¬ 
cording  damaged  paper.  It  is  re¬ 
ported  that  this  arrangement  operates 
to  everybody’s  satisfaction.’’ 


Buys  N.E.  Magazine 

Purchase  of  the  controlling  interest 
in  New  England  Editor  and  Printer, 
formerly  held  by  Harry  P.  Hurwich, 
and  removal  to  new  offices  at  74 
India  Street,  Boston,  was  announced 
by  Thomas  J.  Tierney,  the  new  editor 
and  publisher  of  the  magazine,  in  its 
November  issue.  A  Printing  Week 
Number  was  the  first  under  Mr.  Tier¬ 
ney’s  full  management. 


Defense  Program 
Aiding  Printing 

Heitkamp  of  ATF  Says  30% 
Increase  In  Demand 

Already  Registered 

The  national  defense  program  has 
already  been  responsible  for  an  in¬ 
crease  of  some  30%  in  the  demands 
upon  the  pro¬ 
ductive  capacity  ' 

of  the  printing  ^ 
equipment  in-  ^ 

dustry,  declared 
Frederick  B. 

Heitkamp,  vice- 
president  of 
American  Type  \ 

Founders  Sales 
Corporation,  in 
an  address  re¬ 
cently  before  the 
Eastern  Union 
County  (N.  J.)  Heitkamp 

Pageant  of  Prog¬ 
ress  dinner  held  at  the  Elizabeth  Car¬ 
teret  Hotel  in  Elizabeth,  N.  J.,  com¬ 
memorating  the  500th  anniversary  of 
printing. 

Speaking  on  the  subject,  “What’s 
Ahead  for  the  Graphic  Arts  in  1941,’’ 
Mr.  Heitkamp  emphasized  the  vital 
importance  of  printing  in  any  national 
defense  effort. 

Working  at  Capacity 

“Think  back  to  the  last  war  and  re¬ 
member  the  place  which  printing  took 
in  preparing  the  country  for  war,  in 
financing  the  war,  in  conserving  food 
and  vital  resources  and  in  building  up 
morale,”  he  said.  “The  Government 
Printing  Office  is  already  working  at 
full  capacity,  and  the  Government 
Printer  announced  recently  that 
within  the  next  three  months  some 
$5,000,000  worth  of  government  print¬ 
ing  will  be  placed  with  private  indus¬ 
try.  Whether  or  not  you.  as  an  indi¬ 
vidual  printer,  are  called  upon  to  work 
for  the  government,  you  will  feel  the 
effects  of  the  government  demand,  for 
every  plant  engaged  in  emergency 
work  reduces  by  just  so  much  the 
productive  capacity  available  for  pri¬ 
vate  work.” 

An  increase  may  likewise  be  ex¬ 
pected.  Heitkamp  said,  in  printing 
orders  for  private  account.  Past  ex¬ 
perience  has  indicated  that  heavy 
excess  profits  and  other  taxes  are  an 
inducement  to  industry  to  increase  ad¬ 
vertising  appropriations  and  other 
expenditures  which  involve  printing. 
In  this  connection,  Heitkamp  warned 
that  the  graphic  arts  might  soon  ex¬ 
perience  a  shortage  in  trained  opera¬ 
tives.  He  pointed  out  that  a  survey 
recently  completed  in  St.  Louis  showed 
that  16.3%  of  the  male  employes  of 
the  industry  in  that  city  were  subject 
to  draft,  while  a  similar  survey  made 
by  the  New  York  Employing  Printers’ 
Association  indicated  that  37.9%  of  the 
employes  of  its  members  were  obliged 
to  register  under  the  Selective  Service 
Act. 

The  printing  equipment  industry 
will  make  every  effort  to  continue  to 
supply  promptly  the  needs  of  the 
graphic  arts  for  replacements  and  new 
equipment,  Heitkamp  stated,  but  it 
must  not  be  forgotten  that  defense 
orders  have  priority.  More  than  $17,- 
000,000  in  munitions  contracts  are 
known  to  have  been  placed  already 
with  five  leading  manufacturers  of 
printing  equipment.  This  represents 
22%  of  the  normal  annual  output  of 
the  entire  industry,  according  to  the 
latest  available  census  figures.  It  is 
therefore  safe  to  estimate  that  com¬ 


bined  munitions  orders  and  govern¬ 
ment  printing  equipment  orders  aris. 
ing  out  of  the  present  emergent 
represent  an  increase  of  at  least  3oi 
over  the  normal  demands  upon  the 
productive  capacity  of  the  industry. 

Time  to  Prepare  for  Future 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Heitkamp  recom¬ 
mended  that  the  printing  and  litho¬ 
graphic  trades  start  immediately  tc 
prepare  themselves  for  the  heavy  pro¬ 
duction  schedule  that  is  ahead  of  fiiem 
both  by  an  intensive  study  of  their 
equipment  needs  and  by  a  study  of 
the  labor  situation.  He  predicted  tha; 
as  a  result  of  the  present  situation  the 
graphic  arts  might  have  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  escape  from  the  buyers 
market  with  which  it  has  been  in¬ 
volved  for  a  number  of  years  and 
to  bring  profit  margins  back  to 
normal. 

Inlerlype  Sales 

One  or  more  Intertypes  have  re¬ 
cently  been  ordered  by  the  following 
Springfield  (Mass.)  Union;  Pittsburc 
(Cal.)  Post-Dispatch;  Ridgeuooc 
(N.  J.)  News;  Sacramento  (Cal.)  Bee 
A.  J,  Ramette,  Wood-Ridge,  N.  J.. 
San  Antonio  Printing  Co.,  San  An¬ 
tonio,  Tex.;  O.Brien  &  Helgeson,  Sar 
Francisco;  Recording  &  Statistica 
Corp.,  Boston;  Joliet  (Ill.)  Spectator 
Stoneham  (Mass.)  Press;  Cowles  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.,  Spokane,  Wash.;  Thoma- 
Doran  Co.,  White  Plains,  N.  Y.;  L.  B 
Printing  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York  Citj 
Republican,  Meriden,  Conn.;  Chicage 
Daily  News;  Auburn  (Cal.)  Sun  A 
Placer  County  Record;  The  Beacor 
Press,  Omaha,  Neb.;  Advertiser-Dem¬ 
ocrat,  Norway,  Me.;  Pharos  Tribune 
Co.,  Logansport,  Ind.;  Jamesfov 
(N.  Y.)  Post;  Eagle  Lake  (Tex. 
Headlight;  Elmira  (N,  Y.)  News;  In¬ 
dianapolis  Printing  Co.;  St.  Anthony'e 
Guild,  Paterson,  N.  J.;  The  Mercar,- 
tile  Press,  Inc.,  Wilmington,  Del. 
Warner  Printing  Co.,  Los  Angelee 
Cal.;  Liberty  County  Herald,  Hine>- 
ville,  Ga. 

Auer  Heads  Committee 

Joseph  L.  Auer,  general  works  man¬ 
ager  of  R.  Hoe  &  Co.,  Inc.,  has  beer 
named  chairman  of  the  Anti-Aircraf: 
Artillery  Carriage  Committee  which 
was  formed  at  a  meeting  in  Washing¬ 
ton  in  November.  Representatives  o: 
companies  engaged  in  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  such  equipment,  together  with 
the  engineering  staffs  of  several  arse¬ 
nals  and  members  of  the  ordnanct 
department  in  Washington  attended 
the  meeting.  The  committee  will  db- 
cuss  changes  in  drawings  and  spea- 
fications,  recommended  by  manuf«- 
turers  for  the  purpose  of  increasing 
production.  It  will  endeavor  to  insure 
that  when  changes  are  found  neces¬ 
sary,  all  manufacturers  of  the  same 
item  are  in  agreement. 

New  Ludlows,  Elrods 

Ludlows  have  been  installed  re¬ 
cently  by  the  Butte  (Mont.)  Dailp 
Post  (2) ;  Columbus  (Ga.)  Free  Press 
Marquette  (Mich.)  Mining  Jcmnwl 
Revere  (Mass.)  Journal;  Miami  Beflct 
(Fla.)  Tropics;  Marblehead  (Mass. 
Messenger;  Kansas  City  (Mo.)  Jo'"’" 
nal;  Salem  (Mass.)  Sunday  Eipr*“ 
Dupo  (Ill.)  Herald-Tribune:  DeKalt 
New  Era  of  Decatur  (Ga.) ;  and  RaS" 
ton  (La.)  Daily  Leader.  Elrods  ha'c 
been  installed  recently  by  the  Cum¬ 
berland  (Md.)  Guide;  Butte  (Mont.) 
Daily  Post;  Sayre  (Pa.) 

Times;  Marquette  Mining  Joum»' 
Lawton  (Okla.)  Constitution ;  Colar^ 
Springs  (Colo.)  News;  Shelby  (N-  , 
Daily  Star;  Lewistown  (Pa.)  Sentntc* 
and  Marinette  (Wk.)  Eagle-Star. 
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Modern  style  copy  desk  in  Bulletin's  newsroom. 


New  Era  for 
Olfites  Seen 

continued  from  page  38 

basic  objectives  of  utility,  economy 
of  space,  comfort  and  safety.  All  the 
main  corridors  now  lead  directly  to  a 
fire  tower,  while  previously  they  went 
around  the  light  well  two  ways.  An 
example  of  the  economy  was  the  use 
of  the  old  tower  of  the  building  as  a 
generating  plant  for  the  air-condition¬ 
ing  system. 

During  the  renovation  project  other 
tenants  of  the  Bulletin  Building  were 
gradually  grouped  on  the  fourth  and 
fifth  floors,  which  are  now  complete 
tenant  floors.  This  resulted  in  vir¬ 
tually  no  loss  of  tenants.  Throughout 
the  work,  provisions  were  made  for 
any  future  developments  that  may 
be  required  to  keep  abreast  of  the 
times  a.s  a  leading  newspaper  organi-' 
ration.  ' 

I 

SNPA  Price  Survey 

The  SNPA  recently  investigated  the 
price  of  wiping  cloths  at  the  request, 
of  a  member  in  the  100,000  circulation! 
class  who  wrote  that  he  is  paying  11\^ 
cents  a  pound  and  inquired  if  the 
price  was  in  line  with  that  being  paid 
by  other  SNPA  members.  A  recent 
SNPA  bulletin  reported  that  an  in¬ 
quiry  to  a  dozen  or  more  members 
disclosed  that  in  some  instances  they 
are  paying  one-half  to  one  cent  aj 
pound  less  than  in  others  and  in  onej 
or  two  cases  the  price  is  either  the 
same  or  from  one-fourth  to  one-half' 
a  cent  more  than  that  being  paid  by[ 
the  member  making  the  inquiry.  The| 
wiping  cloths  are  sold  in  several! 
grades  and  the  price  varies  according! 
to  the  grades,  the  bulletin  points  out.! 


Inlerlype  Booklet 

Intertype  Corporation  has  just 
completed  a  new  catalog  dedicated  to 
their  Universal  line  of  streamlined 
equipment.  Attractively  covered  in 
red  the  booklet  contains  32  pages  of 
pictures  and  examples  of  the  ma¬ 
chine’s  versatility.  A  copy  of  this 
new  booklet  will  be  sent  upon  request 
to  Intertype  Corporation,  360  Furman 
Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  or  the  nearest 
branch  office. 


bUSHMAN 

oftset-  Mot-ons 


Cushman  off-set  principle  saves  SO¬ 
SO^  in  current  costs.  Can  be  used 
on  any  composingr-machine — A.C.  or 
^^•"^EQUipped  with  oil  or  oilleM 
oeannirs  —  Hundreds  buccessfully 
osed  for  years. 


CUSHMAN  ELECTRIC  CO. 

CONCORD  U  H 
R^ClHC  COAST.  ST  A  HI  CORP 

CANADA.  Toronto  type  poundry  co 


Second  Printing 


“The  Modern  Newspaper,”  the  new 
book  on  newspaper  makeup  by  John 
E.  Allen,  editor  of  The  Linotype  News, 
has  gone  into  its  second  printing,  ac¬ 
cording  to  an  announcement  just 
made  by  Harper  &  Brothers,  pub¬ 
lishers.  “The  Modern  Newspaper”  is 
a  sequel  to  Mr.  Allen’s  book  entitled 
“Newspaper  Makeup.”  which  is  now 
in  its  fourth  printing. 


^NGU? 

MASK 

PRINTING  PRESS 
BLANKETS 


YOUR 
KEY  TO 
GREATER 

CUSTOMER 
SATISFACTION 


WRITE  FOR 
SAMPLES  AND  PRICES 


TINGUE,  BROWN  &  CO. 

NEW  yORK 

CHICAGO  LOS  ANGELES 


When  ordinary  felt  is  heated 
the  moisture  on  the  adhesive 
generates  steam  which  forces 
the  felt  to  part  at  the  bond  and 
lift  from  the  mat. 


Magnified  —  Shows  air  vents 
which  permit  escape  of  steam 
and  which  expedite  drying. 
Thru  these  perforations  more 
glue  is  exposed  to  the  air  and 
the  felt  dries  quickly  and  sets 
permanently. 


IT’S  SELr-VENTILATING 


fhp  qitoatoAt.  impJioocmil/vL 
in,  maJbux  badu/u^  AinxJL  ifuL 
aJdvsm^o6)^IuBui^qummJd^^ 


7naJuLjhii.JadL 


Ventilated  Felt  is  pli¬ 
able  as  linen,  curves 
easily  without  crack¬ 
ing  and  stays  in 
place. 


Wrap  a  strip  of  ordin¬ 
ary  felt  around  your 
finger.  It  will  crack 
and  spring  out 
straight  again  when 
released. 


AMERICAN  PUBLISHERS  SUPPLY 

P.  O.  BOX  131  —  WEST  LYNN,  MASS. 
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Proper  Handling  of  Blankets  Means 
Belter  Printing,  Pressman  Declares 

They  Cause  75  Per  Cent  of  Mechanical  Difficulties 
In  Press  Work,  He  Says — Must  Determine 
Average  Blanket  Thickness 

By  EDDIE  GAUGHAN 

Pressroom  Foreman,  Tulsa  (Okla.)  Tribune 


THERE  ARE  five  printing  factors  in 
the  press;  namely,  paper,  ink,  roll¬ 
ers.  plates,  and  blankets.  Blankets,  it 
is  my  contention,  offer  75'T  of 
the  mechanical  difficulties  in  the 
press. 

In  other  words,  after  the  blankets 
are  properly  put  on  the  press,  with 
one  adjustment;  that  is.  setting  the  im¬ 
pression.  you  control  the  print  and 
travel  of  the  web.  Fir.st  of  all.  we 
arrive  at  the  point  of  what  we 
must  do  to  change  blankets  suc¬ 
cessfully. 

My  belief  is  that  we  must  change 
blankets  both  under  and  top,  and  if 
running  three-piece  blankets,  top 
sheet  as  well,  at  the  same  time.  If  we 
fail  to  do  this,  we  cannot  start  with 
100''7  efficiency.  To  make  my  pwint 
clear.  I  am  picturing  an  octuple 
press. 

Must  Study  Blanket  Thickness 

A.ssuming  that  all  of  the  blankets  are 
changed  at  the  same  time,  the  units 
or  decks  should  be  run  in  accordance. 
In  other  words,  alternate  the  units  or 
decks  on  a  quad  or  sextuple  to  keep 
the  travel  the  same.  With  these  points 
clear,  we  are  ready  to  go  about 
blanketing  our  octuple  press.  First  of 
all.  we  should  have  saved  solid  plates 
from,  previous  runs  and  put  them  on. 
pulling  off  the  impression  to  a  point 
where  we  are  going  to  start  running 
the  new  blankets,  and  that  point  is 
arrived  by  the  thickness  of  blankets, 
plus  thickness  of  plate,  equals  dis¬ 
tance  between  plate  and  blanket 
cylinders. 

To  determine  the  average  blanket 
thickness,  we  must  “mike”  the  blan¬ 
kets  individually,  then  divide  the 
number  of  blankets  into  the  aggre¬ 
gate  thickness.  By  adding  .4375,  which 
is  the  thickness  of  the  7/16  plate,  we 
arrive  at  the  thickness  between  both 
the  blankets  and  the  plate  cylinders. 
When  you  know  your  press,  you  know 
just  how  much  impression  to  imbed 
in  the  new  blankets.  Ordinarily,  this 
is  12  1,000.  Subtract  12  T.OOOths  from 
the  combined  thickness  of  blankets 
and  plate  and  the  result  will  be  the 
starting  point  on  the  micrometer.  Set 
the  impression  gauge  at  this  point, 
and  then  start  pulling  up  the  im¬ 
pression. 

Minimiting  Web  Breaks 

In  setting  the  impression,  bring  first 
impression  cylinder  up  to  a  firm  feel 
on  the  gauge,  and  the  second  impres¬ 
sion  cylinder  just  a  little  bit  lighter, 
without  changing  gauge.  You  know 
the  theory  for  this — a  little  more  feed 
on  the  back  cylinder  to  help  the  sheet 
across.  By  all  means,  keep  the  cylin¬ 
ders  “parallel”  when  setting.  Starting 
new  blankets  at  the  right  figure,  plus 
keeping  cylinders  “parallel,”  will  mini¬ 
mize  web  breaks  and  greatly  help 
your  batting  average  in  the  waste  re¬ 
port. 

Pitch  line — what  is  “pitch  line”  any¬ 
how?  Is  it  an  imaginary  line,  or  is  it 
when  the  gears  “bottom”  themselves 
together?  Neither.  Pitch  line  is  the 
true  rolling  contact  in  the  gears  be¬ 
tween  plate  and  blanket  cylinders. 
Blanket  cylinder  is  cut  .1484  below 
pitch  line  on  the  Goss  and  .126  on  the 


Hoe.  and  the  plate  cylinder  is  cut  .4375 


below  pitch  line. 

Go.s.s 

Hoe 

.1484 

.126 

.4375 

.437 

.5859  or  ..586 

.563 

These  figures.  .581)  or  .563.  represent 
the  distance  between  cylinders  when 
on  pitch  diameter.  When  we  formerly 
used  two-piece  blankets — and  there 
are  any  number  of  papers  running 
them  today — we  blanketed  up  to  .176. 

I  am  now  speaking  about  a  Goss  press. 
In  going  to  a  three-piece  blanket,  they 
cut  our  gauges  lower  by  .005.  with 
less  to  play  on  to  the  pitch  line.  For 
example; 

Bottom  1  12  .083 
Top  1  16  .06.3 
Draw  Sheet  .02.5 

.171  Blankets 

.437  Plate 

.608 

—  .012 

.596 

This  will  give  you  lOT.OOO  to  go 
on  before  hitting  pitch  line.  This  is 
too  close  a  margin  for  good  printing. 
Then  I  tried  a  set  of  blankets,  over¬ 
packing  the  cylinders. 

Bottom  1  12  .083 
Top  1/14  .072 
Draw  Sheet  .025 

.180  Blankets 

.437  Plate 

.617 

—  .012 

.605 

This  will  allow'  you  19  1,000  to  go 
on  before  hitting  pitch  line.  I  am 
mindful  of  worn  bearings,  but  only 
those  having  new  presses  do  not  have 
to  contend  with  that  problem. 

Seven  Physical  Tests 
All  this  information  brings  me  to 
the  dual  point  of  my  subject — one  is 
from  a  manufacturing  standpoint,  and 
the  other  is  the  pressman’s  standpoint. 
For  the  manufacturing  standpoint, 
there  are  seven  physical  tests  that  are 
made  on  newspaper  blankets.  They 
are;  Hardness,  Strength,  Stretch,  Ink 
Repellancy,  Ink  Resistancy.  Smooth¬ 
ness.  and  Thickness.  All  we  really 
want  to  know  is:  (1)  How  much  will 
the  blankets  yields  under  pressure? 
(2)  When  we  order  blankets  of  a  spe¬ 
cific  thickness,  how  can  we  be  sure  to 
get  that  micrometer  figure?  From  the 
pres.sman’s  standpoint,  the  hardness  of 
a  blanket  depends  on  the  speed  of  the 
press,  and  also  to  a  great  degree  on 
the  experience  of  the  individual  press¬ 
man  regarding  the  type  of  packing 
used  on  the  impression  cylinders. 


Adds  Machine 


Ft.  Lauderdale  (Fla.)  Times,  J. 
Walter  Day,  editor  and  manager,  re¬ 
cently  installed  a  rebuilt  Model  14 
Linotype. 


New  Use  of  MItone 
In  Color  Printing 

Lengel  Tells  How  Method  Simpli¬ 
fied  Art  Treatment,  Plate 
Making  in  Oakland 

A  new  use  of  the  Alltone  method 
in  reproduction  of  kodachrome  color 
photography,  employing  only  the  basic 
primaries  for  purposes  of  simplifying 
art  treatment  and  plate  making  as  well 
as  securing  economies  in  these  items 
generally,  was  made  Nov,  24  in  the 
Oakland  (Cal.)  Tribune’s  Sunday 
magazine  section.  Albert  L.  Lengel, 
production  manager  of  the  Tribune, 
who  perfected  the  Alltone  process,  told 
Editor  &  Publisher  this  week. 

"Short  Step  to  News  Events" 

The  Tribune  used  a  9t4xl3-inch  re¬ 
production  of  an  actress’  photo  made 
from  a  6x8-inch  kodakchrome  color 
film.  The  separations  were  made  by  a 
Hollywood  studio  and  were  furnished 
to  the  newspaper  in  exchange  for  the 
publicity  received  through  use  of  the 
subject.  Text  appeared  at  the  left  of 
the  page  and  other  photos  in  black 
and  white  appeared  on  the  page  with 
the  article  and  color  illustration. 

Describing  this  use  of  Alltone  plates 
with  color  photography,  Mr.  Lengel 
.said: 

"This  method  permits  our  writing 
our  own  story  around  the  subject  and 
thus  securing  an  individual  and  timely 
one,  the  black  plate  carrying  the  story, 
text,  line  or  monotone  illustrations  is 
made  up  in  the  usual  manner  as 
is  common  with  stereotyping  prac¬ 
tices. 

Therefore,  we  may  close  this  page 
just  before  press  time,  and  correct  it 
or  change  it  for  various  edition  pur¬ 
poses  at  will. 

“With  this  routine  perfected  in  a 
newspaper  plant  it  is  but  a  short  step 
to  handling  color  separations  of  news 
events  over  the  wirephoto,  preparing 
these  color  plates  and  register  them 
once  for  the  entire  day’s  run,  with  the 
black  portion  of  the  page  open  for 
edition  changes  as  it  has  no  register 
complications  with  the  color.  Further, 
this  does  not  involve  any  more  press 
capacity  than  is  now  utilized  in  the 
running  of  four  color  features  or  ads. 
the  color  is  simply  handled  in  three- 
color  process  and  is  distinctly  sep¬ 
arate  from  the  regular  black  plate 
except  as  regards  the  hole,  as  to  size 
and  location,  required  by  the  color 
illustration.  Of  course,  the  black  plate 
may  carry  certain  characters  that  may 
overprint  certain  portions  of  the  color 
subject  but  they  will  not  have  close 
register  relationship. 

Describes  Process 

“The  color  plates  are  the  lowest  cost 
engravings  in  color  that  can  be  made; 
the  process  is  as  follows:  The  color 
separations  are  forwarded  to  the  en¬ 
graving  room,  single  shots  with  an 
85-line  screen  produce  each  color 
negative,  these  in  turn  are  mounted 
on  one  end  of  a  full-page  glass,  the 
print  is  made  on  one  end  of  a  full 
page  sheet  of  metal,  the  glass  is  then 
reversed  and  a  similar  print  being 
made  on  the  other  end  of  the  same 
.sheet  of  metal,  thus  giving  two-up  of 
the  color  plates  on  each  sheet  for 
etching. 

“There  is  no  time  taking 
‘stripping- up’  or  double-printing.  The 
separation  copy  is  made  10x14  which 
when  plates  are  finished  allows  %  inch 
trim  of  the  sides  of  the  plates  and  ap¬ 
proximately  inch  salvage  at  the 
head  and  tail  of  the  plates  for  mount¬ 
ing  purposes.  Of  course,  these  plates 
offer  interlay  make- ready  which  is 


perhaps  the  most  perfect  of  so-called 
’bump-up’  methods  of  plate  prepara¬ 
tion. 

“There  are  three  principal  rea¬ 
sons  for  the  special  size  given,  aside 
from  simplifying  mechanical  handling 
mounting,  etc.  They  are:  First,  tha; 
the  .size  corresponds  favorably  with 
the  largest  size  wirephoto  receiving 
machine.  Second,  it  permits  .securine 
all  the  necessary  screen  angles  with  our 
full-page  85-line  screen,  and  third,  it 
permits  making  the  plates  two-up  on 
one  sheet  of  metal. 

“Materials  for  the  plates,  two-off  of 
each  color,  making  six  in  all,  is  about 
$4.00  in  materials  and  from  four  to 
five  hours  engravers’  time.  With  an 
engraving  crew  of  three  men.  it  should 
be  po.ssible  to  turn  out  these  plates  in 
two  hours  after  the  first  separation 
begins  coming  in  over  the  wire. 

“With  the  particular  special  dummy 
plates  u.sed  in  this  instance,  it  is  pos¬ 
sible  to  locate  the  color  subject  at 
either  side  of  the  page,  anywhere  from 
the  top  or  head  margin  to  the  foot  of 
the  page. 

“TTiis  work  has  not  had  the  benefit 
of  very  much  experience  by  compari¬ 
son  with  popular  methods  of  securing 
color  in  newspapers,  but  will  show 
improvement  as  the  problems  of  color- 
photographic  reductions  are  better 
understood  through  practice.  The  ob¬ 
ject  of  Alltone  plates  is  to  facilitate 
securing  a  thinner  and  more  definite 
ink  film,  essential  in  wet  printing 
processes.” 

Linotype  Changes 

W.  E.  Purnett,  who  for  15  year.- 
has  represented  the  Linotype  Company 
in  northern  Idaho  and  Montana,  b 
now  also  covering  eastern  Washing¬ 
ton  and  Oregon  and  is  making  hb 
headquarters  in  Spokane.  This  an- 
ouncement  is  made  by  H.  W.  Porte. 
Pacific  Coast  manager.  E.  B.  Crane, 
who  has  worked  out  of  Linotype's 
Los  Angeles  office  several  years,  ha.*- 
been  assigned  Utah  and  southern 
Idaho,  with  headquarters  in  Salt  Lake 
City.  He  succeeds  H.  F.  Edmonds, 
who  resigned  to  become  a  partner  in 
an  engraving  business  in  Los  Angeles. 
Tom  E.  Willis,  who  has  been  Oregon 
representative,  goes  back  “home"  to 
southern  California,  where  he  joins 
the  Los  Angeles  office  .sales  person¬ 
nel. 

Ben  R.  Stewart,  who  in  recent 
years  has  represented  Linotype  in 
various  parts  of  California  and  Wash¬ 
ington,  succeeds  Mr.  Willis  in  western 
Oregon,  but  will  continue  to  cover 
western  Washington.  He  now  makc^ 
his  headquarters  in  Portland. 

New  Linograph  Office 

Linograph  Company,  as  part  of 
a  current  expansion  program,  has 
announced  the  opening  of  the  South¬ 
ern  branch  office  about  Feb.  1.  Sev¬ 
eral  locations  are  under  consideration 
and  final  choice  will  be  announced  m 
the  near  future.  Operations  in  the 
Southern  territory  will  be  under  the 
management  of  L.  J.  “Judge”  Legged- 
who  has  been  with  the  I.  T.  U.  Bureau 
of  Education  during  the  past  several 
years. 

New  Stereo  Equipment 

Recent  sales  reported  by  the  Wood 
Newspaper  Machinery  Corporation- 
Plainfield.  N.  J.,  include  Heavy-I^’) 
Pony  Autoplates  to  the  Peoria  (fh- 
Joumal-Transcript  and  the  Honolu‘>‘ 
Star-Bulletin;  two  Automatic  Auto- 
plates  with  vacuum  equipment  to  the 
Pittsburgh  Press;  and  one  vacuum 
equipment  for  a  Pony  Autople*^ 
to  the  Chattanooga  News  and 
Press. 


Not  wamiiif*  to  be  considered  an 
authority  on  the  future  of  photo-elec¬ 
tric  engraving  in  any  way,  we  would 
like  to  discuss  briefly  some  personal 
icactions  and  conclusions  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  in  general  after  what  experimen¬ 
tation  we  have  done  was  completed. 
Some  stories  and  information  on  sev¬ 
eral  methods  and  processes  of  produc¬ 
ing  half-tones  by  mechanical  methods 
have  been  made  available  to  the  pub¬ 
lic  but  if  they  were  really  practical 
they  would  be  in  operation  today 
doing  the  work  that  it  require*  at 
least  a  dozen  men  to  do  on  a  news¬ 
paper  of  any  size. 

It  is  our  opinion  that  when  a  I'eal 
practical  mechanical  engraver  does 
become  available  to  publishers,  it  will 
have  been  produced  by  a  mechanical 
mind  and  not  an  electrical  one. 

Electrical  minds  have  produced  an 
untold  amount  of  wonderful  things  in 
this  world,  but  a  mechanical  photo¬ 
engraver,  with  its  many  wheels  and 
gadgets,  will  reach  its  real  peak  of 
perfection  only  after  mechanical 
minds  have  worked  on  the  subject. 

And  so,  in  a  modern  world  of  con¬ 
stantly  changing  machines  and  meth¬ 
ods,  chemical  engraving  that  brought 
faces  into  the  same  pages  with  print¬ 
ing  matter  years  ago,  will  fade  into 
the  past  in  years  to  come,  when  me¬ 
chanical  photo-engraving  is  hatched 
fiom  its  present-day  state  of  exp>eri- 
mentation. 


Methanical  Engraving 
Eiperiment 
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chine  taking  shape,  our  attention  was 

turned  to  the  radio  amplification  thiit  rS^lr 

would  be  necessary  in  order  to  make  m  Xr 

the  electric  eye  operate  efficiently.  mSIe  K 

Three  stages  were  finally  u.sed  and 

much  less  would  have  done  the  job 

fine  providing  the  optical  system  had 

been  of  a  little  finer  construction. 

equipment  point  of  the  rnachine 

of  the  important  the 

whole  machine.  TaliHHLIBii 

Making  o  Cut  above  photograph  shows  < 

Assuming  the  machine  to  be  com-  up  operation  with  the 

plete.  as  it  is  in  the  accompanying  engraved.  To  the  far  left  is  tl 
photograph,  we  will  go  over  the  entire  very  fine  drill  used  in  making  t 
process  of  making  a  cut  from  .start  to  left  side  of  the  machine  and  i 
finish.  screws  are  also  visible.  One  is 

We  take  the  photograph  and  dry  f  m^roscope  mirror  used  as  a 
mount  it  onto  a  piece  of  glass  to  keep 
,l  prefectly  flat  and  secure  it  onto  b"*-" 
one  end  of  the  sliding  carriage  that 

holds  it  and  the  material  to  be  en-  too  fine  an  operation  to  uni 
graved.  This  board  on  which  the  two  such  a  crude  machine, 
are  mounted  is  about  6  by  10  inches  Using  the  long  screws, 
and  is  placed  in  the  machine  where  and  the  wood  were  mt 
two  8-inch  20-pitch  screws  will  move  and  forth  until  all  of  the  sn 
it  to  and  from  and  from  left  to  right  graph  had  been  covered  b> 
of  the  operator,  covering  a  photo  about  of  light,  at  intervals  of  abi 
2  by  3  inches.  an  inch.  A  long  job,  and  t 

The  photograph  and  type  high  box  companying  the  article  tc 
wood,  both  moving  together  are  three  hours  to  complete, 
placed  at  the  starting  point  with  the  short  is  the  general  operati 
aid  of  the  two  long  screws.  The  start-  of  a  home-made  photo-el 
ing  point  is  where  the  light  point  graving  machine  that  pr 
begins  to  come  onto  the  photograph,  least  .some  semblance  of  the 
in  short  on  this  machine,  in  the  uppe-r  which  it  was  made, 
left-hand  corner.  Comment 

Coming  onto  the  photograph,  or  the  The  manual  operations 
photograph  in  reality  sliding  under  it,  scribed  machine,  of  cour.sc 
the  beam  of  light  strikes  the  copy,  t-asily  made  automatic,  prov 
!>etting  up  an  electrical  reaction  in  the  prop>er  tools  and  m 

eye  that  is  seen  on  the  decibel  meter.  Vvork  with.  All  operations 
Assuming  the  upper  left  part  of  the  action  of  the  drill  co 

photograph  to  be  quite  white  then  the  complished  in  a  split  seco 
decibel  meter  would  jump  to  a  plus  adding  great^speed  to  such 
four  reading  which  was  then  read  on 
the  ruler  and  was  used  as  a  depth 
limit  to  lower  the  handle  and  drill 
out  a  portion  of  the  box  wood. 

Before  starting  the  machine  the 
black  parts  of  the  photograph  were 
marked  off  as  the  point  where  the  drill 
was  as  near  as  possible  to  the  wood 
without  touching  it.  In  chemical  en¬ 
graving  this  would  ba  without  the 
small  shadow  dot  but  that  was  much 


BEFORE  YOU  BUY  FEEDERS 
for  your  composing  machines,  investigate 

iJordan 

CONTINUOUS 


^  Easy  Molding  T  . 

^  Means  Deep,  Clear 

^  Casting 

^  CERTIFIED  Mats 

,  are  noted  for  ease 

^  of  molding.  The  same 

cn  quality  assures  casts  that 

^  reproduce  every  detail 

of  the  original  type  and 
plates. 

9  Rockefeller  Plaza,  Dept.  P 
New  York,  N.  Y.  <5^ 


For  the  Linotype,  Intertype,  Ludlow,  Elrod, ! 
Monotype  and  Monotype  Material  Maker 

Operates  efficiently  with  all  types  of  honqinq  Inqp’s. 

Does  not  require  pullinq  back  the  chain  when  a**achirq  -ew  pig; 
feeds  down  in  exact  amount  of  metal  cost  whe'Cer  rluos  are 
liqht  or  heavy  oiqs  can  not  |am  in  the  m.etel-or.r  ^r  qroo  rud- 
dfc''lv  *o  the  bottom  of  the  pot. 

This  advanced  feeder  costs  no 
more  than  outmoded  feeders. 

Complete  with  support,  $75. 

I  Write  for  illustrated  descriptive  folder — or  better  yet — ’el  us 
the  ^/pe  of  machine  on  which  you  want  to  install  continuous 
feedinq  and  we  will  ship  you  a  Jordaq  Feeder  with  the  proper 
support  ready  to  be  attached  in  a  few  -rplnutes  by  your  opera*or. 


United  American  Metals 

CORPORATION 

200  Diimond  Street,  Brooklyn.  N.  Y.  2246  W.  Hubbard  Street,  Chicago,  III. 
4IQI  Curtis  Avenue.  Baltimore.  Md.  785  Bryant  Street.  San  Francisca.  Cal. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


Tractor  Ran  Press  When  Power  Failed  Veterans  Honored 


W.  J.  Burke  Retires 


Philadelphia  Record  Gives  Lunch¬ 
eon  for  Retiring  Printers 
Philadelphia,  Dec.  9 — Five  printers 
whose  combined  services  on  the 


Holloway  to  Succeed  Mechaniul 
Superintendent  in  Elizabeth,  N.  J. 


comomea  serv.c^  on  me  j  superintendent  of 

PhiUidelphia  Record  totaled  215  years  Elizabeth  (N.  J.)  Daily  Jouml 


were  honored  yesterday  at  a  lunch-  niechanical  department,  retired  Dec.  7 


eon  sponsored  by  the  Record  chapel  „„  the  44th  anniversa’ry  of  his  fim 


of  the  International  Typographical 
Union.  The  veterans  were  recently 
retired  on  a  pension. 

They  are  William  H.  Eddy  and  Her¬ 
man  W.  Jones,  49  years  of  service; 
Louis  T.  Westing,  42  years;  Joseph  E. 
Cooke,  39  years;  and  Luther  Stall- 
man,  36  years. 


employment  with  that  newspaper 
Effective  Jan.  2,  his  position  will  be 
filled  by  George  W.  Holloway  of 
Elaston,  Pa. 

In  failing  health  more  than  a  year, 
Burke,  who  is  65  years  old,  last  sum¬ 
mer  underwent  a  serious  eye  opera¬ 
tion  which  necessitated  his  absence 


The  printers  were  congratulated  on  from  duty  for  the  past  several  months, 
their  long  terms  of  service  by  David  He  went  to  the  Elizabeth  Daily 


S.  Loeb,  business  manager  of  the  Journal  44  years  ago,  after  serving  an 
Record,  who  drew  a  parallel  between  apprenticeship  with  the  former  Orange 


their  careers  and  the  development 
of  the  Record. 


Other  speakers  were  James  Morris,  since  1908 


(N.  J.)  Joxirnal.  Burke  had  been  me¬ 
chanical  department  superintendent 


chairman  and  John  Quigley,  assistant  Holloway  is  a  native  of  North  Caro- 
chairman  of  the  Record  chapel;  James  and  was  educated  in  Winston- 

Photo  shows  farm  tractor  running  Amarillo  Times  press.  With  stove  pipe  to  carry  off  mech^ical  ^perintendent  of 

eihaust  and  long  bolt  attached  to  press,  one  couldn't  tell  the  difference,  except  for  the  paper;  Vincent  Fuller,  composing  wac  witVi  rK  a  r  ' 


einausT  ana  lonq  oair  arracnaa  to  pra»,  one  oouion  i  leii  me  oirTerenoe.  excepr  xor  - * - ai_  j  -i- 

the  noise.  In  the  picture,  left  to  right,  are  Zed  Doshier,  Jr,,  Times  ofRce  manager;  room  foreman;  Charles  Hagerty,  *^01  u  u  ^ 

S.  B.  Whittenburg,  co-publisher  and  general  manager;  Tennessee  Whittenburg;  W.  chairman  of  the  dinner  committee;  ®  ®  ^  ® 

Glynn  Morris,  president  and  co-publisher,  and  by  web,  D.  M.  Griffin,  pressman.  Galusha  P.  Jones,  former  forman  of  %  •*** 


oaiusiid  i-.  Sentinel. 

the  composing  room;  William  Rose,  “ 

_  „  ®  ...  -J  D  almost  10  years  he  was  compos- 

I.  T.  U.  representative:  David  Beath.  .  ^  M  mZ. 


«  V  u  ing  room  superintendent  of  the  Nash- 

first  cha^l  .chairman;  Baron  deKalb  ^  of  t 

Sinclair  Muir,  I.  T.  U.  representative;  Southern  News-  T 

and  Jerry  Connard,  toastmas  er.  paper  Mechanical  Conference  as  well 

^  as  participating  in  mechanical  de- 

HI  rhAimiiin  partment  conferences  of  the  ANPA 

.  L.  uage  unairman  Elizabeth  from  the  Easm 

Re-named  Head  of  (Pa.)  Express,  where  he  has  been 

ini  r  r*  x  x  I  composing  room  superintendent  since 

I  PI  Essay  Contest  Jury  the  Nashville  Banner.  then 


H.  L.  Gage  Chairman 

Re-named  Head  of 
I  PI  Essay  Contest  Jury 


Harry  L.  Gage  will  serve  once  more 
as  chairman  of  the  jury  for  the  IPI  najly  in  llAllf  DIaIII 
Essay  Contest,  while  Walter  B.  Reilly,  ■'**11 J  III  nCIf  riOIII 

president  of  the  OTA;  Frank  McCaf-  (Qkla.)  Star  Marks 

frey,  president  of  the  International  ^  .  l  ^  * 

Association  of  Printing  House  Crafts-  Event  with  Open  House 
men,  Inc.;  G.  Lynn  Sumner,  president  rm,  \  n  -i  c. 

of  the  G.  Lynn  Sumner  Company;  and  ^  r  i  ^ 

A  t:*  ir>ui  T3-4  f  Celebrated  the  opening  of  its  new  plant 

A-  IK  «nd  its  53rd  year  of  continuous  Jub- 

the  Unit^  States,  will  act  as  the  other  ,jcation  Nov.  12  with  open  house  at- 
'  judges.  It  has  Wn  announced.  hy  hundreds  of  visitors.  The 

Mr.  Gage,  who  has  always  been  gyggjg  signed  a  register  when  they 
I  closely  associated  with  the  graphic  arts  arrived  and  were  given  name  slugs  ae 

Who  said  a  gasoline  washing  machine  motor  wouldn't  pull  a  Linotype?  The  Amarillo  souvenirs  of  the  occasion.  Employ© 

_ J  !A  TL.  T....  _ _ _ A-,.,  man  of  the  jury  in  the  four  previous  escorted  them  through  the  new  buUd- 


Magnum  (Okla.)  Star  Marks 
Event  with  Open  House 

The  Magnum  (Okla.)  Daily  Star 


Times  proved  it  would.  The  Texas  paper  equipped  three  machines  with  washer  motors  ^  ^  ^  previous  escorted  them  through  the  new  build- 

to  get  type  when  all  electricity  in  Amarillo  failed  in  ice  storm.  Contests.  ^  .  **^8  and  streamlined  plant. 

This  year  the  topic  chosen  for  the  Modernistic  decorations  are  used  in 
WHEN  Amarillo  and  most  of  the  Texas  the  early  hours  of  Monday,  dug  out  ®ssay  is  Prin^g  ^the  Safeguard  of  tl«  front  office  and  throughout  the 


complete  old  hand-set  type  and  canvassed  all  Democracy.”  This  departs  from  the  offices  and  shop  fluorescent  lighting 

_  x1 _ ^  _ _ ^1 _ 1  TTT_  • _ A* _ aL-» 


blackout  in  the  ice  storm  of  Saturday  the  shops  in  town  for  sticks.  theme  of  the  use  of  color  in  printing  is  employed.  Wainscoting  of  the  front 

night.  Nov.  23,  Sunday  and  Sunday  which  was  used  in  some  form  or  an-  office  is  green  masonite  topped  by 

night  the  Amarillo  Times  met  the  |\  *1  C  Xi  J  other  in  all  of  the  former  competitions,  masonite  wallboards  of  two-tone 

emergency  by  a  “back-to-the-farm”  UdllY  UOCS  MOOCm  Announcement  of  the  advisory  com-  beige.  Office  furnishings  are  stream- 

Set-UD  rm.  t  11  /«T-  X  XX  X  mittee  for  the  contest  was  made  by  lined  with  masonite  coverings  and 

.  vxi  L  u  .K  1  X  Janestnlle  (Wis.)  Gazette  went  Hartman,  chairman,  and  edu-  chromium  trim.  The  floor  covering 

TTie  city  went  black  when  Ae  last  completely  modern  m  type  faces  wiffi  j  director  of  the  National  is  of  inlaid  linoleum  and  the  windows 

of  the  power  Imes  failed  at  11  p.m.  its  issue  of  Nov.  11.  The  new  head-  ^aiionai  uirecwr  oi  uie  xv-uuii-  KUr,H= 


Daily  Goes  Modern 


is  of  inlaid  linoleum  and  the  windows 


ux  utx.  xxnes  xaueu  ax  xx  p..«.  „s  issue  oi  iMov.  11.  ine  new  neao-  c  .  ic  Arts  Education  Association,  have  metal  Venetian  blinds. 

Sun<^y._  There  were  no  outside  com-  hne  types  used  are  Kamak,  Vogue  A  black  and  white  color  scheme 


- "V- - ,rr  T  ,  m-snonsors  of  the  contest  with  IPI  A  black  and  white  color  scheme 

mumcation  Imes  from  early  Sunday  and  Cairo,  while  7  pt.  Intertype  Regal  co-sponsors  oi  tne  contest  wiin  iri.  mechanical  depart- 


lommg.  is  used  as  body  type.  For  the  re-  n*iJ» 

There  was  no  possibility  of  getting  styling  the  Gazette  purchased  many  P|0||C  3||j|Qj|fQ 

ews  from  the  wire  services.  An  new  fonts  of  display  advertising  type  * 


emergency  existed.  False  reports  and  added  a  streamlined,  four  maga- 
about  the  gas  failing  (a  shortage  zine  Intertype  machine  to  its  battery 


wasn’t  even  threatened)  and  many  of  composing  machines.  Flush-left 


Work  on  Shelby  (N.  C.)  Star 
Plant  Starts  In  January 


other  things  were  spreading. 


heads  are  used  and  the  editorial  page 


ment,  where  10  windows  provide  light  | 
and  ventilation.  With  the  except!^  I  puj 
of  the  stereotyping  department  located  ^ 
in  the  basement,  all  divisions  of  the  ' 
mechanical  department  are  housed  on 
the  first  floor.  The  second  story  of 


Police  and  fire  alarm  systems  failed  re-desipied.  Tt^  engraving  de 


Announemecnt  was  made  Nov.  24  the  Star’s  building  has  been  remodeled 
by  the  Shelby  (N.  C.)  Daily  Star  that  and  redecorated  for  office  use. 


and  only  part  of  the  city  had  tele-  partnicnt  also  has  been  completely  plans  and  specifications  are  being  The  Magnum  Star  was  established 


phone  service.  Radio  stations  were  "modernized, 
silent  and  there  were  only  a  few  port¬ 
able  battery  receiving  sets  scattered  I  Sf (lAI’  Ri 
through  the  city  to  hear  news  from  m'sJvl  V 
the  outside.  The  Minr 


larger  Body  Type 


completed  for  a  new  building  on  East  Oct.  13,  1887,  by  Maj.  A.  M.  Dawson 
Warren  Street.  The  new  building  of  Vernon.  Tex.  Present  owner  of 
will  be  a  two-story  structure,  50  by  the  paper  is  the  Nance-McBride  Pub' 
85  feet  with  full  basement  underneath,  lishing  Co.  Gene  Swank  is  editor  and 
Architects  are  now  completing  publisher. 


the  outside.  The  Minneapolis  Tribune  Newspa-  Architects  are  now  completing 

Some  means  just  had  to  be  obtained  pers  have  changed  their  news  body  plans,  and  work  on  the  new  build- 

to  publish  a  paper  to  tell  the  towns-  type  to  an  8m4-point  on  9^-point  slug  ing  is  expected  to  begin  early  in 

people  what  the  situation  was,  and  so  Ideal  News  font.  The  former  type  January, 

the  Times  did.  was  7  on  8. 


the  Times  did.  was  7  on  8. 

A  heavy-duty  farm  tractor  was  ob¬ 
tained  by  W.  Glynn  Morris,  president  llAaflc  DfACCIIIIhn 
of  the  Times,  and  with  some  emergency  HvOU J  r  I  v JJlIlvll 


Edmundson  Dies 


E.  I.  Edmimdson,  Intertype  repre- 


Monomell  Booklets 

Direct  melting — ^how  it  saves  met^ 
increases  production,  improves  qu^' 
ity — is  the  subject  of  three  new  fold* 
ers  issued  by  the  Monomelt  CompaJjy- 


belt-and-puUey  arrangements,  suffi-  Walter  Weaver  of  Indianapolis  has  sentative  in  North  Dakota  died  Nov.  Minneapolis.  Folder  No.  1  deals  with 

dent  power  was  available  to  nm  the  been  elected  president  of  the  Indiana  25.  Mr.  Edmundson  was  well  known  large  plants.  Folder  No.  2  with  sin^®t 

paper’s  Duplex  flat  bed  press.  State  Conference  of  Printing  Press-  in  the  Dakotas  and  in  Minnesota  plants,  and  Folder  No.  3  desenbes 

Printers,  working  by  candle  light  in  men  and  Assistants’  Unions.  where  he  was  bom  45  years  ago.  Monomelt’s  complete  line. 


Graphic  Arts  Fete 
Held  in  Hartford 


Four  Blue  Streak  Linotypes  have 
been  added  by  the  Louisville  (Ky.) 
Courier- Journal  and  the  Times.  Arm¬ 
strong  Racing  Publications,  Inc.,  New 
York  City,  has  installed  three  Blue 
Streak  machines.  Two  machines  each 
have  been  added  by  the  following 
newspapers:  Atlanta  Constitution; 

Charleston  (W.  Va.)  Gazette;  Birm¬ 
ingham  News  and  Age-Herald;  Wat- 
erbury  (Conn.)  Republican- Amer¬ 
ican;  and  Frankfort  (Ky.)  State 
Journal.  One  or  more  Linotypes, 
many  of  them  with  self-quadders, 
have  been  installed  by  the  Chief 
Printing  Company,  Chicago;  Typo- 
Service  Company,  Chicago;  Clarke 
County  Tribune,  Quitman,  Miss.;  Mid- 
West  Printing  Company,  Inc.,  Tulsa, 
Okla.;  Donald  J.  Wickizer,  Shelby- 
ville,  Ind.;  Columbus  (Ga.)  Free 
Press;  Bromfield  Press,  Boston;  Put¬ 
nam  County  Courier,  Carmel,  N.  Y.; 
Derr  Printing  Company,  Wooster,  O.; 
Corpus  Christi  (Tex.)  Chronicle; 
Stoughton  (Wis.)  Courier-Hub;  Pars¬ 
ley  Printing  Company,  Pascagoula, 
Miss.;  Little  Rock  (Ark.)  Gazette; 
Standard  Press  of  Union  County,  Inc., 
Westfield,  N.  J.;  Thomasville  (N.  C.) 
News-Times;  Lincoln  Supply  Com¬ 
pany,  Waterloo,  Iowa;  Wayne  Type¬ 
setting  Company,  Detroit;  Millar- 
Greenlee  Typesetting  Company,  Kan¬ 
sas  City,  Mo.;  Clarence  William  Gray, 
Washington,  D.  C.;  Orange  (Tex.) 

ployment,  wages  and  value  or  vgloped  by  the  Ludlow  Ty^graph  PhotSk,^S!f  J^Sh'j^^Rice,”?^'- 
duc+s  Up,  Census  Reports  Company  for  the  Elrod  lead,  slug,  jgy  Calif.;  Bergen  Evening  Record, 
...  ,  J  .  base  caster  provides  for  or-  Hackensack,  N.  J.;  Norwich  (N.  Y.) 

ibhshments  engag^  m  Gra-  derly  recessed  spaces  fittmg  the  tools  Sun;  Topeka  (Kan.)  State  Journal; 
Rotogravure,  and  Rotary  Photo-  and  parts  supplied  and  used  with  the  Castle  (Pa  )  News'  Otto  R 

re”  reported  increases  in  em-  machine.  The  accessory  box  is  of-  Mount,  Detroit;  Minnesota’  and  On- 
J®  auxiliary  equipment.  tario  Paper  Company,  Minneapolis; 

or  1939  as  compared  with  1937,  Country  Life  Press.  Garden  City, 

hng  to  preliminary  figu^res  com-  New  York;  Board  of  Vocational  and 

from  returns  of  the  Census  of  001111  rUICIIIOII  Adult  Education,  Madison.  Wisconsin; 

factures  for  1939  and  released  Thomas  Bahn,  veteran  member  of  Nebraska  Farmer,  Lincoln:  Blackwell 
3  by  Director  William  Lane  the  Akron  Beacon- Journal  pressroom  Wielandy  Company,  St.  Louis,  Mis- 
Census.  Depart-  crew,  has  been  named  foreman  of  souri;  Keene  (N.  H.)  Evening  Sen- 
of  Comrnerce.  ^  ,  the  department,  succeeding  A.  W.  tinel;  Our  Sunday  Visitor.  Hunting- 

5  industry,  as  constituted  for  .  o 


Goudy  Among  Speakers  During 

Five-Week  Celebration  of 

Printing  Anniversary 

Hartford,  Conn.,  Dec.  6 — Five  and  a 
half  weeks  of  concentrated  interest  in 
the  graphic  arts  have  just  been  com¬ 
pleted  in  this  city,  culminating  in  the 
commemorative  banquet  at  the  Hotel 
Bond  last  evening  and  marking  the 
celebration  by  Hartford  printers  of  the 
500th  anniversary  of  printing  from 
movable  types. 

Exhibits  in  Museums 

The  greatest  }>art  of  the  fall  celebra¬ 
tion  from  Oct.  28  to  Dec.  5  were  the 
displays  of  old  books,  printing,  ad¬ 
vertisements,  and  newspapers  in  sev¬ 
eral  museums  and  libraries  in  this 
state  capital.  At  the  two  largest  meet¬ 
ings,  the  speakers  included  Frederick 
W.  Cloudy,  dean  of  American  typogra¬ 
phers;  Carl  Purington  Rollins,  printer 
to  Yale  University;  and  Ben  Nash, 
layout  designer,  merchandiser,  pro¬ 
fessor  of  merchandising,  and  president 
of  the  New  York  firm  bearing  his 
name. 

Every  agency  in  Hartford  affiliated 
with  graphic  arts  has  been  repre¬ 
sented  in  the  celebration.  The  empha¬ 
sis  was  certainly  on  commercial  print¬ 
ing,  but  newspapermen  of  Hartford 
were  also  well  represented.  Among 
them  were  Henry  H.  Conland,  Maurice 
Sherman,  and  John  Sudarsky,  pub¬ 
lisher,  editor  and  business  manager, 
respectively,  of  the  Hartford  Courant; 
and  Francis  S.  Murphy,  C.  C.  Hemen- 
way,  and  David  R.  Daniel,  general 
manager,  editor,  and  business  man¬ 
ager,  respectively,  of  the  Hartford 
Times. 

The  mechanical  staffs  of  both  pa¬ 
pers  were  in  attendance  -at  almost  all 
the  open  activities. 

In  the  Avery  Memorial  Hall,  a  con¬ 
tinuous  history  of  newspaper  publish¬ 
ing  was  displayed,  as  represented  by 
issues  of  various  newspapers  which 
have  marked  progress  in  publishing 
methods.  The  first  copies  of  the  Lon¬ 
don  Gazette,  the  Connecticut  Courant 
(which  later  became  the  Hartford 
Courant),  Boston’s  famous  Publick 
Occurences,  and  the  Pittsburgh  Ga- 
tette  (now  the  Post-Gazette)  were 
*mong  the  exhibit  pieces  at  Memorial 


New  Hoe  Units  at  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 

The  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  recently  completed  installation  of  the  second  of  two  new 
Hoe  Arch  Type  Units,  shown  above.  Each  press  is  capable  of  printing  a  96-page  news¬ 
paper  at  stepped-up  speeds  which  substantially  reduce  the  time  needed  for  completing 
press  runs.  Composed  of  six  units  each,  the  huge  presses  are  equipped  with  facilities 
for  handling  color  printing.  The  first  press  was  installed  last  August  and  the  second 
went  into  operation  last  month.  Harry  J.  Graham,  maintenance  superintendent  of 
the  Plain  Dealer,  and  Joseph  Greismer  of  R.  Hoe  &  Co.,  supervised  the  installations. 
Leon  A.  Link  is  production  manager  of  the  Plain  Dealer. 


Gains  in  Gravure 


Keller,  resigned. 
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Mr.  Goudy  urged  newspapers  exceeded  the  1937  figures,  $4,809,178. 
more  legible  type- faces  m  their  jjy 

y  The  value  of  products  of  the  indus- 

Nash  urged  typographers,  iry  for  1939  amounted  to  $18,614,837, 
prmiers,  and  graphic  artists  in  general  an  increase  of  0.7%  compared  with 
P  “IS  country  to  break  away  from  the  $18,488,240  reported  for  1937. 

European  influences  and  “open  the 

•■oodgates  for  American  ingenuity  infn  il.b  • 

me  printing  crafts.”  He  predicted  the  36llS  JOD  uUSIRCSS 

esigning  of  thoroughly  “American”  ^  i-  /xt  \  i  i 

styles.  The  Kannapolis  (N.  C.)  Daily  In¬ 

dependent  has  leased  the  printing  de- 
ri- _  |x  ■  partment  of  the  business  to  L.  M.  Wil- 

vICQVCS  KCCOYCrinfl  liams,  who  for  the  past  three  years 

»  ™  has  been  mechanical  foreman  for  the 

J  Cleaves,  composing  room  paper.  The  printing  division  will  op- 

Teman  of  the  Memphis  (Tenn.)  crate  as  Williams  Printing  company. 
ommercial  Appeal,  is  recovering  J.  L.  Moore,  publisher,  announced  the 
om  an  appendicitis  operation.  business  change. 
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UOOD 


VACUUM  EQUIPPED 
AUTOPLATE 


GOOD  TEAMWORK 


Here  are  two  stars  that  deserve  a  place  in  any  big  newspaper’s  line-up 
.  .  .  the  Autoplate  with  Vacuum  Equipment  and  the  Wood  Heavy-Duty 
Autoshaver.  Says  Philip  Chandler  of  the  Los  Angeles  Times:  ‘‘Without 
question  the  combination  of  the  new"  casting  machines  (with  Vacuum) 
and  tlie  Hea\"v-Duty  Autoshaver  is  turning  out  the  best  plates  ever 
furnished  to  our  pressroom.”  Better  plates  mean  Ijetter  presswork  ...  a 
well-printed  newspaper  and  satisfied  advertisers.  Write  for  bulletins. 


insures  better  newspaper  presswork 
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Survey  Shows  Methods 
Used  On  Prepaids 


By  GEORGE  A.  BRANDENBURG 


jl  an  effort  to  determine  the 
practice  generally  followed  by  news- 
apers  with  respect  to  income  from 
jrepaid  subscriptions  extending  be- 
ond  the  taxable  year,  Editor  &  Pub- 
jsHER  has  conducted  a  cross-section 
lurvey  from  coast  to  coast  and  the 
•esponse  seems  to  indicate  that  a 
najority  of  papers  allocate  income  to 
he  periods  covered  by  the  subscrip- 
ion. 

This  question  was  raised  in  the 
jght  of  the  recent  ruling  of  the 
Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue  (I.  T. 
;369)  which  recognizes  two  bases  for 
•eporting  income  from  prepaid  sub¬ 
scriptions.  For  taxable  purposes,  a 
lewspaper  can  follow  one  of  two 
methods: 

Two  Methods  Offered 

1.  To  treat  the  entire  amount  as 
income  in  the  period  in  which  pay¬ 
ment  is  received. 

(2)  to  allocate  the  income  to  the 
periods  covered  by  the  subscription. 

If.  however,  the  newspaper  has  fol¬ 
lowed  the  second  method  of  recording 
subscription  income,  it  is  under¬ 
stood  the  pai>er  must  also  allocate 
over  the  subscription  period  all  ex¬ 
penses  of  obtaining  subscriptions,  in 
he  same  manner  as  the  subscription 
mcome.  It  is  in  this  connection  that 
here  appears  to  be  some  variance  in 
practice.  Some  papers  allocate  their 
expenses  in  obtaining  mail  subscrip¬ 
tions  over  the  subscription  period. 
Others  do  not  allocate  their  expenses 
over  the  same  period. 

Policy  Dictates  Practice 
The  difference  in  practice  as  to  allo¬ 
cation  of  expenses  seems  to  vary  in 
accordance  with  the  policy  of  news¬ 
papers  in  obtaining  prepaid  subscrip¬ 
tions.  Where  a  paper  receives  a  large 
percentage  of  its  mail  subscription 
list,  paid  in  advance  during  one  or 
two  months  for  a  12-month  period, 
the  revenue  is  usually  allocated  on 
that  basis.  Likewise,  all  expense  in 
connection  with  this  business  is  set 
tip  in  a  special  account,  broken  down 
under  the  general  classification  of 
commission  and  promotion,  which  is 
also  allocated  over  the  12- month 
period. 

Some  papers,  however,  report  the 
entire  amount  as  income  in  the  period 
in  which  payment  is  received.  These 
newspapers  appear  to  be  in  the  minor- 
■iy,  judging  from  the  cross-section 
survey.  Those  in  this  category  seem 
ip  feel  it  is  simpler  to  report  the  en¬ 
tire  income  and  expense  once  each 
year. 

In  order  to  offer  what  may  be  con¬ 
sidered  the  best  accounting  practice 
in  this  respect,  we  have  asked  Wolf 
“  Company,  Chicago  certified  public 
accountants,  to  give  us  an  opinion  as 
lollows: 


Thf  cim>ervative  business  and  accounting 
'ey  will  result  in  .accruing  suhscri]>tii)n  rev- 
'j*  'f  'bis  policy  be  followed,  then  in 
th  "ii*^  comply  with  the  published  ruling  of 
loir,  '',1''*’'  "f  Internal  Kevenue.  April  22. 
ci(l  ttitll  19411 — 17 — 1024.t),  the  expense  in- 
t_'*P*  obtaining  the  .subscription  income 
me'  ^f'!,***  ®ecrued.  While  the  published  rul- 
effret  f  T  ito  not  have  the  force  and 

,11  ,  Treasury  decisions,  ami  arc  apidic- 

n«.  tacts  presented  for  the  ruling, 

■"'rthelcss.  the  ruling  in  this  case  estab- 
important  confirmation  of  conservative 


hshes 


outiting  procedure  for  the  newspaper  in- 
'"'■•'ry  as  a  whole. 

o''’  '■C'lucsted  regarding  the  proper 
*bo  k  by  publishers  of  pcrio^licals 

ojj  accounts  atul  file  their  returns 

reporting  income  ami 


respect  to  prepaid  subscrip- 


tifiiis  where  the  subscription  period  extends 
!)cyond  the  taxable  year  in  which  the  sub- 
seri|ition  income  is  received. 

“There  are  two  methods  employed  by  pub- 
Ii>liers  with  respect  to  such  income.  Hy  the 
fir>t  method,  tlie  publisher  reports  all  of  the 
income  received  from  prepaid  subscriptions, 
which  cover  tieriods  extending  beyond  the 
taxable  year,  for  the  year  of  receipt  of  tlic 
income.  lly  the  second  method,  the  pub¬ 
lisher  reports  an  aliquot  part  of  the  subscrip¬ 
tion  income  for  each  year  of  the  subscription 
period. 

“It  is  held  that  where  a  publisher  of  peri¬ 
odicals  has,  over  a  period  of  years,  followed 
Consistently  either  of  the  two  mellnnls  out¬ 
lined  above  he  may  continue  to  file  his 
returns  on  such  basis,  he  will  not  be  re¬ 
quired  to  change  to  the  other  basis,  and  his 
net  income  for  the  past  years  will  not  be 
reiletermincd  on  such  otlicr  basis,  iiowev.,1. 
if  the  publisher  uses  the  second  niethcxl  of 
reporting  subscriptions  income,  all  expenses 
incurrcfl  during  the  year  in  which  the  sub¬ 
scriptions  are  ohtaine<l,  which  are  applicable 
tj  tlie  obtaining  of  the  subscriptions,  or  to  tiie 
subscriptions  themselves,  shall  he  sjiread  al- 
locahly  over  ^he  subscription  periods  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  subscription  income.” 


Must  Deliver  Claimed  Cir. 

OF  INTEREST  to  circulation  man¬ 
agers  is  the  recent  ruling  of  the 
Colorado  Supreme  Court  against  the 
Barnum  News,  a  shopping  guide  pub¬ 
lished  in  Denver.  The  court  ruled 
against  the  publisher  who  failed  to 
deliver  claimed  circulation.  The  case 
arose  when  a  woman  grocer  signed  a 
contract  for  52  weekly  insertions  of 
a  four-inch  ad.  The  publisher  had 
guaranteed  the  advertiser  a  house-to- 
house  distribution  in  the  entire  Bar¬ 
num  district.  When  the  advertiser 
contended  she  was  not  getting  the 
distribution  called  for  in  the  contract, 
she  asked  the  publisher  to  cancell  the 
contract.  The  publisher  refused  to 
make  the  cancellation,  ran  the  ad  for 
the  full  year  and  then  brought  suit  to 
recover  the  amount  involved. 

The  Supreme  Court  sustained  the 
verdict  of  the  lower  court,  stating  in 
part: 

“A  very  reasonable  inference  which 
the  jury  would  be  justified  in  draw¬ 
ing  under  the  circumstances,  is  that 
no  newspaper  publisher  could  hope 
for  a  complete  house-to-house  week¬ 
ly  distribution  by  boys  who  were  ex¬ 
pected  to  call  at  225  houses  for  a 
consideration  of  25  cents. 

“(1)  If  a  contract  has  been  made 
upon  the  basis  of  misrepresented  cir¬ 
culation  figures  the  advertiser  may 
appeal  to  court  and  have  the  con¬ 
tract  set  aside.”  (Arthur  and  Cros- 
man  on  “The  Law  of  Newspapers,” 
page  266.)  (2)  The  testimony  on  the 

issue  was  conflicting,  but  we  think 
there  was  sufficient  evidence  to  sus¬ 
tain  the  verdict.” 

Carriers  to  Buy  Plane 

THE  ROYAL  Canadian  Air  Force 

may  shortly  receive  an  additional 
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trainer  plane  as  a  result  of  a  Toronto 
carrier  boy’s  suggestion.  The  young 
man  is  Norman  Prideaux,  a  carrier 
for  11  years  and  now  a  member  of 
the  Canadian  Officers’  Training  Corps. 
His  idea  is  that  every  carrier  in  To¬ 
ronto,  and  pierhaps  in  Canada,  be 
asked  to  contribute  a  portion  of  their 
Christmas  tips  to  a  fund  for  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  the  plane.  He  suggests  the 
fund  be  sponsored  by  the  Toronto  Car¬ 
rier  Boys’  Club. 

It  is  pointed  out  there  are  more 
than  2,000  carriers  in  the  Toronto 
area.  During  the  Christmas  season, 
carriers  receive  about  $10,000  in  tips, 
according  to  the  TCBC  “Route 
Builder.”  Such  a  plane  would  cost 
about  $4,000,  it  is  estimated.  ' 

Guests  at  Broadcast 
FIVE  HUNDRED  Chicago  Herald- 
American  carrier  boys  were  guests 
last  week  at  the  second  of  a  series 
of  weekly  broadcasts  which  come  di¬ 
rect  from  the  stage  of  the  Palace 
Theater  each  Saturday  morning  over 
station  WCFL.  Fifty  of  the  boys  are 
selected  during  the  week  as  the  out¬ 
standing  carriers  in  their  branches  and 
compete  for  cash  prizes  during  the 
quiz  program.  In  addition,  the  boys 
participate  in  old-fashioned  pie-eating 
contests  and  other  stunts  that  provide 
fun  and  entertainment  for  their  fel¬ 
low-carriers  and  patrons  of  the  the¬ 
ater. 

Shout  Grocery  Headlines 

THE  Houston  (Tex.)  Post  recently 
inaugurated  an  unusual  practice  in 
its  street  circulation  when  its  entire 
street  edition  was  turned  over  to  a 
grocery  store  advertiser  and  newspa¬ 
per  boys  shouted  “grocery  items”  in¬ 
stead  of  news  headlines.  The  boys  re¬ 
ceived  the  papers  free  of  charge  by 
arrangement  with  the  grocery  store 
and  the  Post. 

How  He  Got  His  Start 

P.  F.  FINCHER,  city  circulation  man¬ 
ager,  Austin  (Tex.)  American- 
Statesman  and  president  of  the  Texas 
C.  M.  A.,  ap¬ 
proached  the 
newspaper  busi¬ 
ness  in  a  some¬ 
what  round- 
about  way.  After 
spending  three 
summers  selling 
magazines,  he 
felt  he  could 
sell  most  any¬ 
thing  and  sold 
himself  as  a  dis¬ 
trict  manager  on 
the  Fort  Worth 
Star -Telegram. 

“The  training  and  experience  I  re¬ 
ceived  on  the  Star-Telegram,  plus  a 
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little  luck,  landed  me  with  the  Aus¬ 
tin  American  and  Statesman,”  he  says. 
“What  I  mean  by  luck  is  that  I  was 
fortunate  enough  to  come  along  at 
the  time  when  the  paper  wanted  to 
change  from  men  carriers  to  the  Lit¬ 
tle  Merchant  Plan.” 

What  Mr.  Fincher  neglected  to  say 
is  that  he  has  been  fairly  successful, 
to  put  it  conservatively.  Since  he  has 
been  on  the  American-Statesman. 
combination  morning  and  evening 
paper,  the  newspapers  have  had  a 
75%  increase  in  circulation  and  100% 
gain  in  revenue  in  five  years’  time. 
He  remarks:  “Whatever  success  I 
meet  with,  I  am  sure  is  going  to  de¬ 
pend  on  a  lot  of  hard  work.” 

■ 

ABC  Board  Announces 
New  Members 

The  following  were  elected  to  mem¬ 
bership  in  the  Audit  Bureau  of  Circu¬ 
lations  at  the  Dec.  6  meeting  of  the 
board  of  directors: 

Advertisers:  Continental  Baking 

Company,  Inc.,  N.  Y.,  Lee  Mack 
Marshall,  advertising  manager;  Dim- 
lop  Tire  &  Rubber  Corp.,  Buffalo,  R. 
G.  Mack,  advertising  manager. 

Advertising  Agency:  Ted  Bates, 
Inc.,  N.  Y.,  Eldgar  P.  Small,  media 
director. 

The  Bureau  also  announces  the 
membership  of  the  following  news¬ 
papers: 

Dailies:  Welch  West  (Va.)  News, 
Claremont  (New  Hampshire)  Eagle. 

Weeklies:  Stanley  News  and  Press, 
(Albemarle,  No.  Car.);  Post,  (Han¬ 
over,  Ontario);  Banner,  (Orangeville, 
Ontario) . 

The  board  decided  upon  Oct.  16,  17 
as  the  dates  for  the  1941  annual  meet¬ 
ing. 
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Prison  Is  Office  for  This 
Syndicated  Columnist 

By  STEPHEN  J.  MONCHAK 


FROM  one  of  our  Oklahoma  corre¬ 
spondents  this  week  comes  an  odd 
item  about  a  prisoner  in  Oklahoma 
State  Penitentiary  who  is  believed  to 
be  the  only  syndicated  columnist  op¬ 
erating  from  behind  prison  bars. 

He  is  Richard  Harrison,  former  U. 
S.  Army  officer  and  World  War  hero, 
who  is  serving  a  five-year  term  for 
forgery. 

Harrison  comments  in  his  column 
on  current  events,  both  national  and 
international,  and  his  column,  accord¬ 
ing  to  our  correspondent,  appears  in 
17  Oklahoma  weeklies. 

Twice  Decorated  in  War 
And  from  some  of  his  columns  for¬ 
warded  to  us,  he  appears  to  be  sur¬ 
prisingly  well-read  and  well-inform¬ 
ed,  particularly  on  military  affairs. 

However,  Harrison’s  knowledge  of 
military  matters  is  more  than  academ¬ 
ic  because  he  holds  two  first-rate 
awards  for  service  on  the  battle  front. 
For  his  capture  of  six  prisoners  in  a 
machine  gun  salient  in  the  first  World 
War,  he  received  the  Croix  de  Guerre 
personally  from  Marshal  Petain,  now 
head  of  the  Vichy  government  in 
France.  Harrison  also  holds  the  U.  S. 
Distinguished  Service  Cross. 

A  first  lieutenant,  Harrison  was  on 
duty  just  after  the  war  as  publicity 
officer  for  the  U.  S.  Army  Recruiting 
District,  San  Francisco.  He  found 
that  the  service  had  no  distinctive 
marking  and  designed  a  white  and 
dark  blue  arm  band  which  is  today 
the  official  insignia. 

Hat  a  "Businats  Manager" 
Harrison’s  “business  manager’’  is 
another  prisoner,  Robert  H.  Denton, 
Jr.,  who  also  acts  as  press  agent  for 
a  trio  of  convicts  operating  what  is 
believed  to  be  the  only  music  pub¬ 
lishing  company  in  a  penitentiary. 
Between  his  regular  duties  as  a 
prisoner  and  postal  clerk  at  the  pen¬ 
itentiary,  Harrison  finds  time  to  print 
his  column  in  the  prison  shop  before 
release  to  the  state  papers.  TTie  pres¬ 
ent  Harrison  column.  “Looking  For¬ 
ward  With  America,”  is  something  of 
a  resurrection  of  another  column 
which  he  wrote  for  a  string  of  week¬ 
lies  on  the  Pacific  coast. 

Denton,  the  b.  m.,  had  one  of  his 
letters  reprinted  in  part  in  Elsie  Rob¬ 
inson’s  King  Features  Syndicate  “Lis¬ 
ten  World”  column  recently,  and  he 
has  had  additional  success  in  press¬ 
agenting  for  his  talented  fellow  pris¬ 
oners. 

Pearson-Allen  Milestone 
“WASHINGTON  Merry-Go-Round” 
entered  its  ninth  year  of  continu¬ 
ous  publication  Dec.  12  and  the  co¬ 
authors — Drew  Pearson  and  Robert  S. 
Allen,  stormy  petrels  of  Washington 
journalism — this  week  looked  with 
pride  on  their  United  Feature  Syndi- 
CATE-distributed  column’s  list  of 
newspaper  clients.  The  list,  accord¬ 
ing  to  UFS,  has  increased  from  a  weak 
six  clients  in  1932  to  632  papers,  scat¬ 
tered  from  coast-to-coast  with  a  cir¬ 
culation  of  15,000,000. 

The  story  of  how  they  teamed  up 
successfully  does  not  need  retelling 
in  this  column;  it’s  a  saga  of  the  trade. 
Broke  and  without  jobs  (Pearson 
having  been  dismissed  from  the  Bal¬ 
timore  Sun;  Allen  from  the  Christian 
Science  Monitor),  they  broke  through 
the  fog  of  press  agentry  protecting 
people  in  high  places  and  threw  poli¬ 
tics  open  to  the  public  gaze.  'Their 
scoops  are  legend. 


According  to  UFS,  also,  all  the  orig¬ 
inal  subscribers  (except  one  which 
has  suspended  publication),  continue 
to  publish  the  Pearson-Allen  column 
to  this  day.  The  original  six  were 
the  Buffalo  (N.  Y.)  Courier-Express, 


Drew  Pearson  Robert  S.  Allen 


Des  Moines  Register  and  Tribune, 
Evanston  (Ill.)  News-Index,  Hunting- 
ton  (W.  Va.)  Advertiser,  Scranton 
(Pa.)  Republican,  now  the  Tribune- 
Scrantonian,  and  the  Portland  (Me.) 
News,  which  is  the  suspended  paper. 

Myles  F.  Lasker  Dead 
MYLES  F.  LASKER,  47,  a  former 
public  relations  counselor  who  re¬ 
cently  became  associated  with  the 
Esquire  Syndicate  as  Eastern  sales 
representative,  died  Dec.  7  in  New 
York  two  days  after  suffering  a  heart 
attack.  Lasker  was  a  British  Col¬ 
onel  during  the  last  war  and  was 
Mrs.  Eleanor  Roosevelt’s  personal 
agent  prior  to  entering  the  syndicate 
field. 

Personals  and  Notes 
MILTON  CANIFF,  creator  of  “Terry 
and  the  Pirates,”  adventure  strip 
distributed  nationally  by  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Tribune- 
New  York  News 
Syndicate,  op¬ 
ened  an  exhibi¬ 
tion  of  originals 
of  his  strip  work 
and  other  orig¬ 
inal  drawings  of 
his  at  the  Julien 
Levy  Gallery,  15 
East  57th  Street, 

New  York,  on 
Dec.  10.  The  ex¬ 
hibition  will  be 
opened  daily 
until  Christmas 
Day.  .  .  .  S.  L.  Hayle,  staff  artist  at 
United  Feature  Syndicate,  has  had 
an  original  water  color  accepted  by 
the  U.  S.  Public  Building  Adminis¬ 
tration.  The  water  color,  entitled 
“Farm  Scene,”  will  be  used  to  decor¬ 
ate  the  Carville,  La.,  Marine  Hos¬ 
pital.  It  was  selected  with  others 
from  among  thousands  of  paintings 
submitted  by  artists  all  over  the 
country.  .  .  .  Lee  Falk,  author  of 
“Mandrake  the  Magician”  and  “The 
Phantom”  for  King  Features  Syndi- 
cate,  won  the  first  cash  prize  fort¬ 
night  ago  on  the  Battle  of  Wits  pro¬ 
gram  over  a  national  network . 

A1  Posen,  creator  of  “Sweeney  & 
Son”  for  the  CT-NYNS,  is  enroute 
tc  Florida  for  several  weeks.  He 
then  expects  to  hit  the  ski  trails 
north.  .  .  .  Frank  King,  creator  of 
“Gasoline  Alley”  for  the  same  syndi¬ 
cate,  has  left  Chicago  for  Florida  to 
spend  the  winter  there.  .  .  .  George 
Schreiber,  of  the  Chicago  Tribune 
Press  Service,  leaves  with  his  Na¬ 
tional  Guard  regiment  soon.  He  is 
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an  officer  in  his  outfit.  .  .  .  Fred 
Fletcher,  “Outdoors”  editor  for  me 
CT-NYNS,  currently  is  preparing  a 
series  soon  to  be  released  as  a  daily 
feature  on  skiing.  .  .  .  Harry  Gray¬ 
son,  sports  editor  of  NEA  Service,  will 
present  the  trophy  to  the  winning 
team  in  the  “Pineapple  Bowl”  game 
to  be  played  in  Honolulu  on  New 
Year’s  Day.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Grayson, 
and  their  son  Harry  Jr.,  left  Cleve¬ 
land  Dec.  14  and  will  sail  on  the 
Mattsonia  from  San  Francisco  on 
Dec.  19.  While  in  Hawaii,  he  expects 
to  write  several  stories  on  the  sports 
picture  there.  His  daily  column.  “The 
Scoreboard,”  appears  in  the  Honolulu 
Star-Bulletin.  The  “Pineapple  Bowl” 
game  will  bring  together  teams  from 
the  University  of  Honolulu  and  from 
Fresno  State  College.  .  .  .  Charles  B. 
Driscoll,  who  writes  the  daily  “New 
York  Day  By  Day”  column  for  Mc- 
Naught  Syndicate,  left  New  York 
Dec.  10  for  a  two-weeks  trip  in  the 
South  and  in  Texas  where  he  will 
visit  old  acquaintances  and  gather 
material  for  his  column,  formerly 
written  by  the  late  O.  O.  McIntyre. 

■ 

Warner  Bros. 
Releasing  Film 
On  Reuter's  Life 

By  STEPHEN  J.  MONCHAK 

Warner  Bros,  has  made  an  honest 
attempt  to  portray  the  life  and  times 
of  Julius  Reuter,  the  famed  German- 
born  founder  of  Reuters  Limited, 
world-wide  British  news  agency,  in 
“A  Dispatch  From  Reuters,”  which 
will  be  released  to  the  nation’s  movie 
houses  soon.  Starring  Edward  G. 
Robinson  in  the  role  of  Reuter,  and 
directed  by  William  Dieterle,  the  pic¬ 
ture,  dedicated  to  the  freedom  of  the 
press,  traces  the  life  of  Reuter  from 
the  time  as  an  urchin  he  already 
showed  signs  of  recognizing  “news,” 
through  his  hardships  in  starting  the 
“pigeon  post,”  his  efforts  to  sell  the 
Reuter  telegraph  service  to  the  great 
London  papers  of  the  day,  and  sweeps 
to  a  dramatic  climax  when  Reuter  is 
denounced  from  the  floor  of  Parlia¬ 
ment  as  a  “journalistic  freak”  but 
later  gets  the  government’s  apology 
for  its  action  in  questioning  the  au¬ 
thenticity  of  his  “beat”  on  the  assas¬ 
sination  of  President  Lincoln. 

That  “beat,”  incidentally,  was  one 
of  seven  days  as  reported  to  us,  and 
not  seven  hours  as  depicted  in  the  pic¬ 
ture.  In  other  points,  though,  the 
picture  follows  the  story  of  the  pio¬ 
neer  news  service  genius  with  regard 
for  accuracy  but  action  is  weighted 
down  throughout  with  invariable 


Hollywood  stress  on  love  interest  ii 
little  hard  to  take,  also,  was  the ; ;  ' 
point  of  the  picture— the  anguish  ere' 
ated  when  the  “ace”  pigeon  is  i 
with  its  neck  broken,  “a  victim  i 
progress.”  as  Robinson  glumly  putsh  ' 
The  bird  had  flown  into  a  telegr 
wire.  Newsmen  will  be  bored. 

Tlie  picture  does  not  go  into  > . 
Barony  conferred  on  Reuter  by  ie 
Duke  of  Saxe  Coburg-Gotha  in  IK; 
in  recognition  of  his  public  .ser\:;;. 
nor  when  the  title  was  recognized  s. 
the  English  20  years  later  by  L-j 
Salisbury’s  Government.  It  also 
nores  such  famed  Reuter  “firsts," ; 
mention  a  few,  as  the  relief  of  Mafek- 
ing  during  the  Boer  War  in  So.:'; 
Africa;  the  incident  of  the  release  ci 
the  Southern  Commissioners,  Slidt: 
and  Mason,  who  had  been  seized  ): 
board  the  British  steamer  “Tre:i 
during  the  Civil  War;  and  the  Isi:; 
announcement  of  the  complete  textt 
the  secret  treaty  between  Great  E-i 
tain  and  Russia  concerning  the  di. 
vision  of  spheres  of  influence  in  Per¬ 
sia. 

However,  great  stress  is  he 
throughout  the  presentation  on  ie 
keystone  on  which  Reuter  built  B 
great  agency — accuracy,  impaithliy 
and  speed — and  Robinson,  himself,  c. 
er  pursuing  the  first  as  Reuter,  tiri 
and  again  has  to  remind  his  liste.it.' 
even  in  Parliament  after  the  authen¬ 
ticity  of  his  Lincoln  dispatch  had  beer 
proved,  that:  “Gentlemen;  the  name  is 
Reuter,  not  Rooter."  As  a  seriru; 
Hollywood  contribution  to  the  his'.-r; 
of  journalism  “Dispatch  From  Reu¬ 
ters”  leaves  much  to  be  desired.  Fc: 
speed,  action  and  thrills  (of  whi.n 
there  must  have  been  plenty  durh; 
the  lifetime  of  Reuter)  the  pict,:; 
does  not  rank  with  other  recent  mo.:.' 
fare  dealing  with  the  Fourth  Estau 
And  even  though  it’s  pap,  we  en  :; 
Robinson  more  as  “Steve  Wilson,  ec- 
tor  of  the  Illustrated  Press  of  B:; 
Town,”  (radio)  than  as  Reuter. 


ELECTION  ORDERED 

Washington,  D.  C.,  Dec.  7— A  set 
election  to  be  held  within  30  days  i- 
the  Long  Island,  N.  Y.,  station  of 
Press  Wireless,  Inc.,  to  determine  c  - 
lective  bargaining  representation 
ordered  today  by  the  National  La-  • 
Relations  Board.  The  secret  eleci 
will  determine  whether  employes  de¬ 
sire  representation  by  American  Coo- 
munications  Association  (CIO)i 

the  Independent  Communication 

Guild,  or  by  neither.  The  ques’. 
concerning  representation  arose  ww- 
the  company  refused  to  recogr.-? 
either  organization  pending  t"* 
board’s  certification  of  either  one  as 
exclusive  bargaining  representative. 
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Three  Copy  Themes 
For  Cosmetic  Ads 


By  FRANK  FEHLMAN 

(No.  199  in  a  scries) 

IN  1939  one  cosmetic  manufacturer 

spent  $1,334,634  for  advertising. 
Over  $900,000  was  spent  on  radio. 
Hundreds  of  other  manufacturers  who 
make  lipsticks,  toilet  waters,  per¬ 
fumes,  toilet  soaps,  creams,  nail  pol¬ 
ishes,  and  dozens  of  other  items,  spent 
sums  ranging  from  $25,000  up.  The 
combined  expenditures  of  cosmetics 
and  manufacturers  represented  one 
of  the  largest  single  “chimks”  of 
money  spent  by  any  individual  classi¬ 
fication.  We  have  been  told  that  the 
total  cosmetic  bill  in  the  United  States 
is  somewhere  around  $300,000,000. 

This  type  of  merchandise  depends 
upon  two  things  to  sell  women;  (a) 
Advertising;  (b)  Demonstrators. 

During  the  last  few  years,  the  role 
of  the  demonstrator  has  become  less 
important  because  of  store  regula¬ 
tions,  state  laws,  national  laws,  and 
the  unionization  of  demonstrators. 

Because  so  much  of  the  selling 
technique  involved  in  this  type  of 
merchandise  is  dependent  upon  ad¬ 
vertising,  manufacturers  in  this  field 
have  been  willing  to  pay  a  great  deal 
of  money  to  writers,  artists,  visual- 
izers  and  research  people.  The  Fed¬ 
eral  Trade  Commission  in  the  past 
three  years  has  made  it  increasingly 
dfficult  for  these  people  because  of 
wild  claims  about  rejuvenation,  pene¬ 
tration  of  a  cold  cream,  etc.  A  hun¬ 
dred  and  one  other  claims  have  been 
eliminated  or  changed,  so  that  writers 
and  artists  find  it  increasingly  difficult 
to  develop  copy  themes  that  will  at¬ 
tract  interest  and  sell  the  average 
woman  the  idea  of  switching  to  a  new 
product  or  a  new  method  of  beauty 
culture. 


Outlets 

DEPARTMENT  stores  have  found 

cosmetic  departments  profitable 
and,  during  the  past  10  years,  they 
have  increased  their  percentage  of 
the  total  national  sale  to  women. 

Almost  always  these  departments 
are  found  on  the  first  floor.  They  are 
located  in  the  line  of  the  greatest 
traffic  and,  because  of  the  terrific 
competition,  many  manufacturers  who 
a  few  years  ago  insisted  on  an  ex¬ 
clusive  department  for  their  lines,  do 
not  now  make  this  a  condition  of 
their  sale. 

Recently  we  received  a  letter  from 
a  druggist  located  in  a  market  of 
alwut  140,000  people  in  which  he  made 
this  statement: 


"We  have  about  140,000  people  in  oiir  mar¬ 
ket.  We  have  3  chain  stores  who  feature  their 
txany  private  brands  of  cosmetics — things  thev 
manufacture  and  control.  We  have  mos^ of 
better  lines  of  toilet  accessories.  Is  there 
*ny  way  that  we  couhl  advertise  our  cosmetic 
department  to  the  cn  1  that  we  would  build  up 
in  the  minds  of  the  readers  of  our  local  paper 
tbe  fact  that  we  know  the  cosmetic  business 
^nd  that  we  are  comi>etent  to  advise  the  aver- 
woman  regardinR  the  dozen  and  one 
Items  which  she  is  constantly  buying?’* 


Our  Suggestion 

HAVE  had  considerable  experi¬ 
ence  in  the  cosmetic  field — once  as 
a  part-owner  of  a  small  cosmetic 
wmpany.  The  research  that  we  have 
done  has  convinced  us  that  the  aver¬ 
age  Woman  is  inclined  to  switch  from 
one  brand  to  another  at  frequent  in- 
ervals.  She  may  like  the  fragrance 
a  product,  she  may  like  its  tex- 
^wt  after  using  it  for  a  few 
weeks  or  a  few  months,  she  decides 
fry  something  else.  What  causes 
^  dissatisfied? 

j  some  of  the  things  we’ve 


General  Health 

UNLESS  some  attention  is  paid  to 

diet,  a  moderate  amount  of  exer¬ 
cise  and  ample  sleep,  no  amount  of 
cosmetics  or  toilet  aids  is  going  to 
“prop  up”  the  charm  or  beauty  of  a 
woman.  Women  with  small  children, 
who  do  not  have  servants  and  whose 
family  budgets  are  limited,  do  not 
have  the  time  to  rest,  take  the  nec¬ 
essary  exercises  or  enjoy  diversions 
outside  of  the  home  that  have  nothing 
to  do  with  cooking,  baking,  mending, 
sewing,  and  the  general  management 
of  a  home.  For  these  women  special 
copy  must  be  prepared  and  it  should 
be  frank,  to  the  point,  and  not  full  of 
bombastic  claims. 

As  has  been  stated  many  times  in 
this  column,  90%  of  all  of  our  31,- 
000,000  families  have  total  incomes 
of  $2,500  down.  The  average  woman 
cannot  afford  to  spend  $2  or  $3  a  week 
in  her  favorite  beauty  shop.  She 
does  her  own  manicure,  frequently 
does  her  own  shampoo,  but  of  course 
she  must  go  to  the  beauty  shop  for 
permanent  waves  or  when  her  hair 
is  to  be  trimmed. 

Copy  Themes 

FOR  the  average  woman,  three  copy 

themes  are  suggested;  (a)  You  can 
do  your  own  beauty  work  at  home ; 
(b)  Complete  outfits  for  home  beauty 
treatments;  (c)  Advisory  service. 

Practically  every  cosmetic  manu¬ 
facturer  who  is  considered  a  national 
distributor  has  one  or  more  booklets, 
pamphlets,  brochures  and  instruction 
sheets  which  he  is  glad  to  forward  in 
quantities  to  any  cosmetic  depart¬ 
ment.  Select  five  or  six  lines  that 
are  in  the  druggist’s  store  and  then 
suggest  that  he  write  each  manufac¬ 
turer  for  a  quantity  of  literature  about 
his  merchandise.  Then  assign  one 
or  two  girls  in  the  drug  store,  or  a 
clerk  or  salesman  who  is  not  of  the 
“high  pressure”  type  and  have  these 
people  study  this  literature,  so  they 
know  exactly  what  the  manufacturer 
claims  for  his  products  and  how  they 
might  be  used  by  the  average  woman 
in  her  own  home.  Much  of  the  copy 
can  be  lifted  from  this  literature. 
Keep  in  mind  that  the  average  cos¬ 
metic  manufacturer  would  go  out  of 
business  within  a  year  if  he  de¬ 
pended  wholly  on  beauty  shops  for  his 
sales. 

The  big  tonnage  is  still  with  the 
woman  in  the  home. 

A  simple  manicure  outfit  can  be 
suggested  for  the  average  woman. 
’This  might  consist  of  nail  files,  pol¬ 
ishes,  emery  boards,  orange  sticks, 
cuticle  remover,  nail  creams,  nail 
wax,  clippers,  and  the  other  acces¬ 
sories  used  for  manicures. 

For  her  shampoo,  suggest  a  rubber 
cape,  a  good  shampoo,  brush,  scalp 
oils,  rinse,  wave  lotions,  curlers,  etc. 
Then  there  is  the  toilet  water  for  her 
bath,  a  perfume,  a  hand  soap,  cleans¬ 
ing  cream,  foundation  cream  or  an 
all-purpose  cream.  Then  the  rouges, 
lipsticks  and  powders. 

Ask  the  druggist  to  have  one  of  his 
women  clerks  put  together  about  three 
outfits — one  selling  for  $3.25,  one  for 
$5.50  and  one  for  $25.  List  the  items, 
price  them,  and  then  make  a  flat 
price  for  each  of  the  three  outfits. 
Put  these  prices  right  in  the  ads. 

Advertising  an  advisory  service 
isn’t  recommended  unless  the  drug¬ 
gist  assigns  one  or  more  persons  to  a 
study  of  all  of  the  lines  he  carries. 
This  individual  should  know  what  he 


or  she  is  talking  about  when  a  woman 
asks  for  advice. 

A  High  Profit  Department 

THE  independent  druggist  who  takes 

the  time  and  the  trouble  to  set  up  a 
real  cosmetic  department  and  who  is 
willing  to  run  three  ads  a  week,  52 
weeks  a  year,  about  three  or  four 
inches,  single  column,  cx>uld,  with 
this  outline,  build  for  himself  a  high 
profit  department.  The  theory  back 
of  this  method  of  selling  merchandise 
is  entirely  different  from  the  week¬ 
end  specials  seen  in  most  chain  store 
drug  ads.  It  is  built  on  service,  un¬ 
derstanding  and  good  merchandise. 

Such  a  campaign  will  not  be  profit¬ 
able  overnight,  but  if  continued  fo^  a 
period  of  12  months,  and  if  the  in¬ 
dividuals  assigned  to  the  operation  of 
this  department  know  their  lines  and 
know  how  to  discuss  the  average 
woman’s  beauty  problems,  this  de¬ 
partment  can  be  made  one  of  the  most 
profitable  in  the  store. 

■ 

Interstate  Ruling 
On  Outdoor  Ads 

Washington,  D.  C.,  Dec.  9 — When 
necessary  posters,  lithographs  and 
other  materials  move  across  state  lines 
the  business  of  outdoor  advertising 
loses  its  local  character  and  becomes 
interstate  commerce,  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  ruled 
today. 

Accordingly,  the  decision  of  a  lower 
court  dismissing  a  suit  for  damages 
allegedly  resulting  from  violation  of 
the  Federal  anti-trust  statutes  was  re¬ 
versed  and  the  case  remanded  for  trial 
on  its  merits.  C.  E.  Stevens  Company 
and  its  subsidiaries  had  asked  puni¬ 
tive  damages  from  Foster  &  Kleiser 
Company,  asserting  that  the  defend¬ 
ants  ha(i  conspired  to  prevent  litho¬ 
graphing  houses  and  other  suppliers 
from  doing  business  with  inde¬ 
pendents”  in  the  outdoor  advertising 
field.  Foster  &  Kleiser  holds  member¬ 
ship  in  Outdoor  Advertising  Associa¬ 
tion  of  America,  Inc.,  which  comprises 
one  member  in  each  municipality.  The 
complaint  charged  that  the  defendant 
“caused  the  association  to  threaten  to 
refuse,  and  to  refuse,  to  post  litho¬ 
graphs  if  the  manufacturers  thereof 
sold  or  furnished  them  for  posting  by 
independent  plants.” 

While  it  was  conceded  by  Foster  & 
Kleiser  that  the  complaint  charged  a 
conspiracy  in  restraint  of  interstate 
commerce,  it  was  argued  that  the  acts 
enumerated  in  support  of  that  charge 
were  purely  local  in  character.  By 
way  of  demurrer,  the  defendants  set 
up  the  defense  that  no  legally-sup¬ 
ported  charge  was  made,  and  the  low¬ 
er  court  sustained  the  demurrer. 

The  Supreme  Court  concluded,  how¬ 
ever,  that  the  assertions  in  the  com¬ 
plaint  charged  an  attempt  to  “mon¬ 
opolize  or  to  restrain  trade  in  the  bill 
posting  business  on  the  Pacific  Coast, 
and  in  aid  of  that  purpose,  to  restrain 
interstate  commerce  in  posters.” 

PUBLICITY  CONTROL 

Nashville,  Tenn.,  Dec.  9 — A  plan  is 
being  set  up  by  the  Tennessee  Press 
Association  to  curtail  and  control 
“the  incessant  deluge  of  free  publicity 
material”  coming  to  editors  of  the 
state’s  weekly,  semi-weekly  and  daily 
paper  members,  it  was  announced  last 
week.  Minor  Bragg  of  Murfreesboro, 
secretary  of  the  association,  said,  effec¬ 
tive  Jan.  1  a  press  association  control 
board  will  be  created  to  copyread  all 
publicity  handouts,  culling  out  the 
worthwhile  news,  which  will  then  be 
sent  on  to  publisher  members.  A 
small  fee  will  be  charged  for  editing 
such  handouts,  to  be  used  to  support 
work  of  the  Tennessee  Press  Associa¬ 
tion. 


Case  Records 

( also  headed ) 

The  Worry  Clinic 

by 

Dr.  George  W.  Crane 

Chock-full  of  human  Interest, 
they  entertain  readers  while  giving 
them  sound  advice  and  counsel. 

Dr.  Crane  takes  ACTUAL  clinical 
cases  from  his  office  consultations 
and  (after  disguising  the  real 
names)  exposes  these  heartaches 
and  despairs,  school  dilemmas  and 
business  problems,  marital  crises 
and  near-tragedies  that  are  daily 
occurrences  in  every  newspaper 
territory. 

Dr.  Crane  writes  about  people 
who  live  in  your  own  town  or  city 
instead  of  those  who  are  thousands 
of  miles  away. 


Hit  ’Em  Where  They  Live 


...  is  his  psychological  technique, 
for  people  are  most  interested  in 
THEMSELVES  and  their  own  prob¬ 
lems! 

They  live  in  their  HOMES  and 
their  BUSINESS  houses,  their 
CLUBS  and  CHURCHES  as  well  as 
their  SCHOOLS. 

A  Circulation  Bonanza 

At  no  cost  to  the  newspaper, 
moreover,  he  gets  into  the  homes 
with  constructive  counsel.  Note  the 
first  2  year  input  of  letters  to  Dr. 
Crane  from  newspapers  of  varying 
size  and  location.  Imagine  the  free 
promotion  he  does  for  his  subscrib¬ 
er  newspapers  in  these  tliousaiuls 
of  families. 


‘  lirt  year 

‘■2nd 

JOt'RNAL.  8.0G7 

14.828 

Aliron  B-J  .  2.5.TI 

3.157 

St.  Loyis  P-D .  4,i;{2 

4,584 

Peoria  J-T  .  879 

1.075 

Piltsburrli  PRESS  .  .  .  2,484 

6.070 

Siou.\  City  TKIHUNE.  1.408 

2,484 

Grwti  Hay  P-G .  513 

036 

Knoxville  N-S  .  1.800 

1.815 

Coliinibiis  CITIZEN  .  . .  2,674 

3.680 

Evansville  I'KESS  ....  945 

1.000 

Hopkins 

Syndicate,  Inc, 

520  IN.  Michigan  Ave. 
Chicago,  III. 
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EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


Small  Daily  Issues  a“nX;  5°^®  Editors-  Group 

“  booklet  planned  for  later  distribution  TO  l^^dKO  AwOrcls 

TUr  Editors  of  America  is  a  new 

lYICirK©!  I^CITCI  f  O1CI0A  of  ink.  organization  set  up  as  a  clearing  house 

^  ^  ^  ...  for  information  to  aid  newspaper  ra4 

By  T.  S.  IRVIN  Main  Line  Life  editors  and  to  make  annual  awards 

TTTor,,  o  /TO.,,....  .  CONGRATULATIONS  to  tho  Ardidore  of  cash  and  plaques  for  radio  authors, 

WEVE  JUST  SENT  Santa  Claus  a  affair,  SVaxll  inches  m  size,  that  car-  (Pa  )  Main  Line  Times  for  its  “Life  artists,  programs,  etc.,  in  20  differen! 

special  delivery  letter  asking  him  ries  a  calendar  for  1941  on  its  front  the  Main  Line”  edition.  Although  classifications.  J.  E.  (Dinty)  Doyle 
to  be  sure  and  bring  something  spe-  cover,  a  simple  plug  for  the  Inquirer  this  .^n^as  published  last  Oct.  31  as  the  formerly  radio  editor  of  the  New  York 
cial  this  year  to  the  folks  at  the  Mos-  as  a  running  head  on  all  pages,  and  paper’s  tenth  anniversary  edition  we  American,  is  secretary  of  the 

COU.1  (Idaho)  Daily  Idahonktn.  We  the  paper’s  classified  ad  telephone  didn’t  see  a  copy  until  last  week  '  It’s  offices  at  509  Madison  Ave. 

hope  w'e  still  have  some  influence  with  number  as  a  running  line  at  the  bot-  a  pHitnrinl  inV.  tViat  malr/.o  av/./.!  York.  Philco  has  provided  the 

him.  Because  those  folks  really  de-  tom  of  all  pages.  Lt  use  of  organization  as  a 

serve  something  good  as  a  reward  for  “The  stunt  made  an  immediate  hit  and  liberal  and  good  i«e  of  nbntn-  rpundation  but,  according  to  Doyle 


It  makes  us  look  ahead  with  an  an¬ 
ticipation  of  pleasure  for  another 
booklet  planned  for  later  distribution 
by  the  Capper  people  telling  the  story 
of  ink. 


him.  Because  those  folks  really  de-  tom  of  all  pages.  lent  use  of  modern  layout  techniques  organization  as  a 

serve  something  good  as  a  reward  for  “The  stunt  made  an  immediate  hit  and  liberal  and  good  use  of  photo-  - 

the  market  data  folder  they  have  just  with  the  customers,”  Mr.  Casey  tells  graphic  illustration.  Currently  being  rr^ni"tr5inn  nf  tb. 

issued.  It  s  a  job  many  big  city  news-  us.  “Better  still,  it  has  produced  some  mailed  out  as  a  promotion  piece — and  or\nv”awa^rds^the  radlo^odit'r^'^^lT' 

papers  of  a  hundred  thoi^and  or  more  nice  additional  business.  A  little  sin-  one  that  speaks  quite  well  for  itself  AwL^  artto  triouS 
^culation  could  well  be  proud  of.  cere  praise  on  the  part  of  the  sales-  without  any  further  copy — it  should  first  annual  dinner  of  the  crouo  tn 

The  Idahon^  has  a  daily  circulation  ^an,  such  as  ‘That  was  a  swell  ad  you  do  the  Times  a  great  deal  of  good.  held  at  the  Waldorf-Astoria^  New 

of  dDOUt  4.000.  ran  lacf  T’Viiircrlav  TV/Tr  .Tnnoc  IXTh^r  -  _  i_  tt*  _  i  ^  ’ 


ine  idahonian  has  a  daily  circulation  man,  such  as  That  was  a  swell  ad  you  do  the  Times  a  great  deal  of  good 
of  about  4.000.  Thursday,  Mr.  Jones.  Why  ■ 

The  folder — a  handy,  tabbed  affair  don’t  you  let  me  repeat  it  tomorrow?’  .  TATI.  1  1  ^  * 

easy  to  file  and  containing  loose  sheets  means  flipping  back  the  pages  of  the  »»  arU  W llGGlOCK  VJrGlf 
which  can  easily  be  replaced  by  new  book,  locating  the  ad  and  getting  PQlnioliVG  AcCOUIlt 
ones  or  to  which  new  ones  can  easily  (sometimes)  the  order.”  x,  ,  .*,i  .j  r  x  /-■ 

be  added — tells  the  story  of  “The  Pa-  Another  good  classified  promotion  5’,  i-^’ 


Ward  WhGGlock  GgIs 
PalmolivG  Account 


held  at  the  Waldorf-Astoria,  Neii 
York,  Feb.  15. 

On  the  organization  committee  are 
Dorothy  Doran,  Akron  Beacon  Jour¬ 
nal;  Ben  Kaplan,  Providence  Journal- 
Bulletin;  Mary  Little,  Des  Moines  Reg- 


be  added— tells  the  story  of  “The  Pa-  Another  good  classified  promotion  ‘  p  ’ ,  P^’^siaent  ot  tiie  Lot-  ^  Tribune;  Robert  Locke,  Kan- 

louse  Empire  Market— isolated,  pro-  by  the  Inquirer  recently  was  to  mail  tb  sas  City  Journal;  Jack  McManus,  Neir 

ductive,  wealthy.”  It’s  a  new  em-  key  advertisers  a  reprint  of  a  story  wb„eiock  Comnanv  has  been  an  ^eo  Miller,  Bridgeport 

pire  on  us,  but  we’re  delighted  to  which  had  appeared  in  the  paper  on  pointed  adverUsine  agents  for  Palm-  Si  Steinhauser,  Pittsburgh 

learn  about  it.  It  comprises  Latah  the  number  of  jobs  which  Philadel-  oi:„_  in  fb.  TTnit.H  tbne:  Don  Trantor,  Buffalo 

County  in  Idaho  and  Whtoan  County  phia’a  share  of  the  defense  program  Courier-Erpress. 

across  the  line  m  Washington— 3,174  would  create  in  the  area.  cie^  which  has  been  pending  for  the  ■ 

square  miles  of  gently  rolling  hills;  “One  advertiser  liked  this  promotion  past  few  weeks.  crT'VC  CTHTT^M 

a  population  of  4^000,  mostly  rural;  go  much,”  Mr.  Casey  says,  “he  wanted  Under  the  new  set-up,  the  adver-  D 1 A 1 ILJJN 

a  climate  mild  both  winter  and  sum-  j^^ow  how  much  a  1,000  reprint  tising  of  the  Colgate-Palmolive-Peet  Washington,  D.  C.,  Dec.  7-An  ap- 
J  .  J  ...  would  cost  him  to  mail  to  his  own  Company,  one  of  the  world’s  largest  plication  for  a  permit  to  build  and 

j’  prospects.  Not  bad,  is  it,  when  some  advertisers  in  newspapers,  magazines  operate  a  daytime  radio  broadcasting 
m^n^nnn‘b^  b^^*^  peas  and  postage  to  distribute  on  radio,  now  will  be  placed  by  filed 

upwards  of  10,000,000  bushels  of  wheat  oromotion^”  three  agencies.  They  are  Ted  Bates,  with  the  Federal  Communications 

a  ^  ^  *  ▼ _  />  IT  min.  4V%r>  r*n9\Ul' 


SEEKS  STATION 

Washington,  D.  C.,  Dec.  7— An  ap¬ 
plication  for  a  permit  to  build  and 


upwards  of  10,000,000  bushels  of  wheat 
a  year. 

Idaho,  it  appears,  wasn’t  all  Bill 
Borah;  nor  is  it  today  only  potatoes 


Defense  in  Birmingham 


three  agencies.  They  are  Ted  Bates, 
Inc.,  recently  formed  by  Ted  Bates, 
former  vice-president  of  Benton  & 


with  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  today  by  the  (Capita 
City  Broadcasting  Company,  Inc^  of 


Bowles;  the  Sherman  &  Marquette  Topeka.  The  station  will  be  a  sub- 


and  Sun  Valley.  For  in  this  Palouse  ™E  Birmingham  (Ala.)  News  and  Agency  of  Chicago,  and  the  Ward  sidiary  of  Stauffer  Publications,  Inc. 


Empire  in  the  Idaho  Panhandle  are  a 
pioneer  people,  happy  and  progressive, 
sending  their  sons  and  daughters  to 
the  University  of  Idaho  and  to  Wash¬ 
ington  State  College,  which  are  only 
nine  miles  apart;  a  happy  and  pros¬ 
perous  people  who  have  made  their 


Age-Herald  have  sent  out  a  very  Wheelock  Company. 


fine  little  pamphlet  reporting  in  detail 
the  various  phases  of  the  defense  pro- 


’The  Bates  accounts  will  include  Col¬ 
gate  Dental  Cream,  Palmolive  shave 


gram  in  the  Birmingham  area — how  cream,  Palmolive  Brushless  shave 
much  money  is  to  be  spent,  what  it  cream.  Octagon  soap  products  and 
will  be  spent  on,  what  new  employ-  Klek  package  soap.  The  Sherman  & 
ment  it  will  create,  etc.  The  booklet  Marquette  items  are  Cashmere  Bou- 


little  empire  one  of  the  richest  of  the  i®  attractively  designed  m  a  patriotic  quet  soaps  and  toiletries  Super-Suds, 
smaller  areas  of  the  great  empire  of  ^otif  and  neatly  printed.  Halo  shampoo,  Colgate  tooth  powder 

America.  Promotion  Manager  H.  W.  Hoile  also  and  Colgate  shave  creams. 


America. 

The  material  in  this  market  folder 
is  well  told  and  well  arranged;  it 


sends  us  a  series  of  institutional  ad- 


Mr.  Carroll  Rheinstrom,  vice-presi- 


us  U  senes  u.  .usutuuuuu.  uu-  Wheelock  Company,  will 

vertisements  currently  running  in  the  executive  on  Palmolive 


makes  excellent  reading  and  is  easy  papers,  and  planned  to  nm  through  g^gp 

to  get  at.  A  running  story  travels  year,  which  tell  persuasively  and  Though  a  large  portion  of  their  an- 
right  along  with  the  statistical  ma-  story  of  today  s  newspaper  advertising  budget  is  spent  in 

terial,  and  our  guess  is  that  this  run-  place  in  the  American  way  of  newspapers  and  magazines,  Colgate- 

ning  story  will  receive  a  lot  more  at-  copy  in  these  advertisements  Palmolive-Peet  at  the  present  time 

tention  than  most  market  folder  stor-  especially  commendable;  it  is  clear  have  nine  network  radio  shows, 
ies  get.  strong  and  well  paced. 

Producing  a  folder  of  this  kind  is 
no  easy  job.  The  Idahonian  was  for- 


The  Flag 


tunate  to  have  the  co-operation  of  the  FROM  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune 
journalism  class  at  the  University  of  comes  a  beautiful  folder  reporting  largest  department  store,  used  29,925 
Idaho.  The  material  was  collected  that  paper’s  importance  as  a  fashion  lines  of  advertising  in  a  16-page  roto 

and  compiled  by  the  1939  class  under  advertising  medium.  It  is  as  neatly  and  colorgravure  section  Dec.  1  in  the 

the  direction  of  Elmer  F.  Beth,  then  designed  a  little  folder  as  we  have  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch. 

an  assistant  professor  of  journalism  at  seen  in  a  long  time.  When  folded.^  it _ 

Idaho  and  currently  teaching  at  the  presents  three  simple  bars — red,  white 
University  of  Kansas.  Full  credit  is  and  blue — with  the  caption  neatly 

generously  given.  printed  in  the  white  bar.  The  blue  f  1  I  I 


IG-PAGE  ROTO  SECTION 

The  Famous-Barr  Co.,  St.  Louis’ 


“While  it  is  far  from  complete  as  bar  opens  down  for  several  folds, 
yet.”  writes  John  F.  Montgomery,  ad-  revealing  the  Tribunes  story  about 
vertising  manager,  “our  thought  is  being  Americas  fashion  first  news- 
that  this  folder  is  a  step  in  the  right 
direction  for  smaller  newspapers  that  _  j  m 

are  selling  space  in  competition  with  Trees  and  News 
metropiolitan  piapers  with  all  of  the  AN  EXCELLENT  institutional  pro¬ 
facilities  of  regular  promotion  depart-  motion  comes  from  the  Capper  Pub- 
ments.”  lications  (Topeka,  Kansas)  in  the 


facilities  of  regular  promotion  depart¬ 
ments.” 


A  modest  statement.  This  is  one  fo^m  of  a  booklet.  Trees  Make 
of  the  most  interesting  market  folders  News,  which  tells  the  fascinating 
we  have  ever  seen  produced  by  any  ^he  booklet 

newsnaner  written,  easy  to  read  and  easy 

^  ■  to  understand,  and  is  interestingly  il- 

-f.  J  e  u  1  lustrated  with  both  photographs  and 

Classified  Scrapbook  explanatory  drawings.  It  is  neatly 


HARRY  CASEY,  promotion  manager  printed,  too,  and  handsomely  dressed 
of  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer,  re-  in  a  cover  stock  which  simulates  a 
ports  success  with  a  scrapbook  dis-  wood  finish.  The  booklet  should  be 
tributed  by  the  paper  to  its  key  classi-  valuable  in  schools  and  should  be  well 
fied  advertisers.  ’ITie  book  is  a  simple  received,  too,  by  the  general  reader. 


SCOTT 

“Extra  -  Hi  -  Speed” 
COLOR  PRESSES 

Unit  Style  or 
Superimposed 

Fastest  Color  Presses 
in  the  World 

Walter  Scott  &  Co. 

PLAINFIELD,  N.  J. 


which  recently  purchased  the  Topeh 
Slate  Journal. 


VULCAN 

PRESS  BLANKETS 
AND  VULCOLASTIC 
INKING  ROLLERS 
for 

BEnERPRin 

Vulcan  Proofing  Compaiy 
58th  Street  and  1ft  Avenw 
Brooklyn,  New  York 

sa:«t  RepreMUtetivn  In  PrlnelMl  C**** 


CLINE  ELEC.  MFC.  CO. 


Chicago:  211  Went  Wack.r  D'”'* 
New  York:  220  Ea$t  42nd  Stie* 
Son  Francisco:  1st  Nat  l  Bank  Bl  9 
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WHAT  OUR 

headers  say 

"Clock"  Lines  Written 
By  Henry  Work 

To  Editor  &  Publisher:  Up  here  in 
Connecticut,  where  we  make  clocks 
and  where  our  grandfathers  and 
great-grandfathers  even  back  unto 
colonial  days  made  clocks,  we  are 
concerned  at  your  editorial  disclosure 
of  some  lack  of  clock  knowledge  on 
the  part  of  such  men  as  Herbert  Bay¬ 
ard  Swope,  Clifton  Fadiman  and  the 
rest  of  the  hair-trigger  men  of  “In¬ 
formation  Please.”  Even  though  it  is 
two  weeks,  or  1,209,600  ticks  of  the 
dock,  since  your  editorial  appeared 
dealing  with,  “It  stopped  short,  never 
to  go  again,”  I  am  still  troubled  be¬ 
cause  neither  you  nor  anyone  else 
brought  into  this  discusion  has  dis¬ 
closed  for  the  edification  of  the  news¬ 
paper  editors,  and  the  public  at  large, 
who  wrote  the  line. 

The  answer  is  a  good  Connecticut 
song-writer  who  was  born  in  1832. 
His  father,  Alanson  Work,  went  to 
Missouri  for  a  while  in  1841  and  was 
sentenced  to  12  years  in  prison  for 
assisting  fugitive  slaves  to  escape. 
The  son,  Henry  Clay  Work,  remem¬ 
bered  this.  Among  his  compositions 
of  the  Civil  War  days  was  “Marching 
Through  Georgia.”  Maybe  some  of 
the  hair-trigger  boys  of  a  later  gen¬ 
eration  don’t  know  that  song  either. 
The  original  plates  of  Work’s  songs 
were  destroyed  in  the  Chicago  fire  of 
1871.  Work  was  a  true  son  of  Con¬ 
necticut  in  versatility.  Out  of  his  real 
knowledge  of  clocks  he  invented  a 
knitting  machine,  a  walking  doll  and 
a  rotary  engine.  A  man  who  could 
do  jobs  like  these  with  one  hand  while 
he  wrote  music  with  the  other  would 
have  to  be  a  son  of  Connecticut. 

E.  Robert  Stevenson, 
Editor,  Waterbury  (Conn.)  Republican 
and  American. 

HIRAM  WALKER  ADS 


Increased  appropriations  for  special 
Christmas  ads  of  their  national  brands, 
were  announced  this  week  by  Hiram 
Walker,  Inc.,  of  Detroit.  Besides  run¬ 
ning  full  color  ads  in  some  of  the 
leading  magazines,  Hiram  Walker  will 
advertise  its  Canadian  Club  in  news¬ 
papers  featuring  the  theme,  “Nothing 
hut  the  best  in  the  house  is  good 
enough  for  Christmas.”  Hiram  Walk¬ 
er’s  Signet  will  be  featured  during 
^e  holiday  in  newspaper  ads  carry¬ 
ing  the  signatures  of  famous  persons. 
The  Ten  High  brand  newspaper  ads 
will  feature  the  recommendations  of 
members  of  the  Ten  High  “Five-Year” 
Club.  Christmas  newspaper  ads  of 
Hiram  Walker’s  new  De  Luxe  brand 
will  be  based  on  a  copy  theme  of  “how 
to  give  more  than  you  expected  to — 
for  less  than  you  planned  to  pay.” 

A.  R.  BIRD  ELECTED 

The  Baltimore  Press  Club,  which 
moved  to  its  new  quarters  last  month, 
met  there  for  the  first  time  in  an¬ 
nual  membership  meeting  Dec.  7  and 
€lected  Aldine  R.  Bird,  staff  writer 
for  the  News-Post,  president.  The 
meeting  also  voted  into  the  club’s 
by-laws  a  resolution  recognizing  radio 
commentators  and  news  analysts  as 
eligible  to  membership. 

CHANGES  NAME 

On  Dec.  10  Mac  Gurney  Advertis¬ 
ing,  Inc.,  New  York,  changed  its  name 
to  Robert  B.  Grady  Company.  The 
*^onge  in  name  is  purely  one  of  iden¬ 
tification  only.  The  active  principals 
^d  the  staff  will  remain  as  hereto¬ 
fore,  it  was  stated. 


Named  News  Editor 
For  British  U.P. 

Robert  C.  Hanson,  western  divi¬ 
sional  manager  of  British  United 
Press,  has  been  named  general  news 
editor  of  the  company  with  head¬ 
quarters  at  Montreal,  according  to  an 
announcement  this  week  by  R.  W. 
Keyserlingk,  general  manager. 

Hanson  took  over  his  new  duties 
Dec.  1,  succeeding  James  N.  Crandall 
who  has  joined  the  Canadian  Broad¬ 
casting  Corporation  as  a  regional 
news  director  under  the  corporation’s 
new  system  for  news  broadcasting, 
with  headquarters  in  Vancouver. 

The  new  news  editor  of  BUP,  at 
26,  has  been  in  newspaper  work  for 
10  years,  starting  while  still  a  stu¬ 
dent.  He  is  a  son  of  Stephen  H.  Han¬ 
son,  retired  New  England  and  New 
Brunswick  newspaper  editor.  He 
started  with  the  Saint  John  (N.  B.) 
Telegraph- Journal  and  its  companion 
paper,  the  Times-Globe.  In  1936  he 
became  city  edtor  of  the  Saint  John 
Citizen,  going  to  the  Halijax  Star  in 
1939,  becoming  B.U.P.  western  man¬ 
ager  early  in  ’40. 


Circulation  Revision 

REVISED  circulation  figures  for  all  Philadelphia  newspapers  in  the  cross- 
section  survey  of  publishers’  statements  to  the  Audit  Bureau  of  Circula¬ 
tions  (E.  &  P.,  Dec.  7,  page  3)  presents  the  following  recapitulation  of  the 
net  paid  circulations  for  the  six-month  period  ending  Sept.  30,  1940,  as  com¬ 
pared  to  the  six-month  period  ending  Sept.  30,  1939: 

Period  Ending  Set^t.  30.  1939  I*eriod  Ending  Set*t.  30,  1940 


Philadelphia: 

(.U) 

(C) 

440.475 

(.V) 

on 

(£) 

462,626 

(.V) 

. .  384,859 

1,021.666 

415,630 

1.035,116 

131.610 

129.851 

Public  Ledger  , 
Record  . 

. .  218,835 

168,386 

355,320 

227,482 

171.261 

384.95s 

City  Total  . . . . 

. .  603,694 

740.471 

1,376,986 

643,112 

763,738 

1.420,07* 

Philadelphia  publishers  have  called  attention  that  figures  supplied  Iasi 
week  by  the  ABC  were  those  for  the  six -month  period  ending  March  30. 

This  revision  slightly  affects  the  total  circulation  figures  and  the  per¬ 
centage  gains  reported  last  week  as  4.77%  for  morning  and  evening  dailies 
and  3.16%  for  Sunday  papers.  The  daily  gain  is  reduced  by  a  fraction  and 
the  Simday  gain  is  increased.  The  corrected  totals  for  the  cross  section  survey 
are  as  follows: 


Increase 

Sept.  30.  1940  Sept,  30.  1939  Over 


95  Morning  .  11,199,574  10.719,577  4.4S 

136  Kv’cning  . .  12,f^90..363  11,566,/01  4.5,1 

Morning-Evening  total  .  23,389.936  22,286,278  4.50 

128  Sunday  .  22,876,878  22.122,990  3.41 


The  modern  miracle  of  light  is  the  result  of  generations 
of  trial  and  error  .  .  .  work,  experiment,  imagination.  The 
transition  from  candle  to  mazda  came  through  unending 
exploration  into  ideas  that  were  revolutionary.  There  were 
many  discouragements,  but  top  thinking  brought  top  re¬ 
wards. 

Newspapers  are  another  form  of  light  .  .  .  now  needed 
more  than  ever  before  in  a  world  of  gathering  darkness. 
Their  measure  of  progress  and  achievement  are  limited 
ONLY  by  the  disinclination  to  experiment. 


What  makes  a  newspaper  "tick”.’  What  processes,  economically,  are  essential  to  growth? 
You,  who  plan  the  year  through  new  "inventions”  for  promotion,  circulation,  classified,  research, 
direct  mail,  advertising  FOR  advertising  and  institutional  campaigns,  are  largely  the  answer.  It 
is  as  necessary  for  a  newspaper  to  advertise  itself  as  it  is  for  a  motor-car  or  a  package  of  cereal. 


What  has  a  year  brought  forth  in  the  way  of  illuminating  IDEAS?  Editor  &  Publisher 
wants  to  know  and  to  reward  those  who  ate  modern  pioneers.  One  clever  plan  for,  say,  circulation 
growth  may  be  as  vital  as  the  little  glass  bulb  and  its  inspirational  spark.  Newspapers  throw  light, 
too — and  their  usefulness  must  never  be  dimmed.  ’ 


You — who  do  so  much  to  bring  progress,  success,  security  and  expansion — 
send  in  your  experiments.  Editor  &  Publisher  wants  to  do  them — and  you — 
honor  .  .  .  thereby  helping  ALL  journalism. 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 

1700  TIMES  BLDG..  NEW  YORK  CITY 

TENTH  ANNUAL  NEWSPAPER  PROMOTION  CONTEST 

(See  last  week’s  issue  for  Rules  and  Details) 
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Public  Relations  Aim  Founded  1831;Changes 
Of  Annual  Report  Ads  Date  in  Masthead 

A  total  of  112  life  insurance  com-  With  the  permission  of  the  Post 
panies  out  of  167  surveyed  by  the 


Office  Department  the  Springfield  II- 


Institute  of  Life  Insurance  reported  Unois  State  Register  Dec.  1  changed 
that  they  advertised  their  annual  the  notation  in  its  masthead  to  make 
statements.  Holgar  J.  Johnson,  pres-  the  founding  date  read  “January, 
ident  of  the  Institute,  announced  last  1831,”  instead  of  1936,  as  previously, 
week  in  New  York.  On  Noy.  24  the  paper  celebrated  its 

Pointing  out  that  the  forthcoming  110th  year  of  publication  and  105th 
1940  annual  reports  of  life  insurance  year  under  the  name  Illinois  State 
companies  will  mark  an  important  Journal. 


step  toward  creating  a  more  adequate 
understanding  on  the  part  of  policy- 


According  to  “Newspaper  and  Peri¬ 
odicals  of  Illinois,  1814-1879”  by 


holders  of  the  life  insurance  business  Franklin  William  Scott,  the  paper 
and  of  its  operation  in  the  public  in-  says,  “The  Illinois  State  Register  was 


CLASSIFIED 

RATES 

"SITUATIONS  WANTED" 

(Cash  with  Ordar) 

I  time  —  .50  per  line 
4  timet  —  .40  per  line 

"HELP  WANTED" 

(Cash  with  Order) 

1  time  —  .90  per  line 

2  times  —  .80  per  line 
4  times  —  .70  per  line 

OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS 

(Cash  with  Order) 

I  time  —  .90  per  line 
4  times  .70  per  line 

Count  five  words  to  line,  box  number  to 


terest.  Mr.  Johnson  said:  founded  in  Edwardsville  in  1831.  John  I  time  —  .90  per  line 

“Publication  of  the  statement  in  ad-  York  Sawyer  published  two  papers  4  times  —  .70  per  line 

vertising  has  at  least  three  advan-  there— The  Western  Ploughboy,  start-  ^ords  to  line,  box  number  to 

tages  from  the  public  relations  stand-  ed  in  January,  1831,  and  the  Illinois  counted  as  three  words.  Minimum 
point.  It  demonstrates  on  the  part  of  Advocate  started  in  February,  1831.  space,  three  lines.  References  required 
the  companies  a  recognition  of  their  The  two  papers  were  merged  and  with  "Business  Opportunities"  and  other 
obligation  to  the  public.  It  meets  the  moved  to  the  State  capital  at  Vandalia  ads  involving  sale  of  property  or  goods, 
current  demand  for  frank  disclosure  at  the  close  of  1832.  In  1833,  publish-  FORMS  CLOSE  THUR.  NOON 

of  information  about  business.  It  pro-  ing  at  Vandalia,  the  name  State  Regis-  .  ,  "Situation  Wanted"  ad  ear- 


of  information  about  business.  It  pro-  ing  at  Vandalia,  the  name  State  Regis- 
vides  a  medium  for  conveying  the  ter  was  added.  The  Illinois  Advocate 
basic  institutional  story  of  life  in-  and  State  Register  was  published  un- 
surance.”  der  that  name  until  1836  when  Mr. 

The  112  companies  spent  more  than  Sawyer  died.  William  Walters  then 
half  a  million  dollars  in  advertising  purchased  the  paper  and  published 
their  annual  statements  for  1939  in  it  under  the  name  Illinois  State  Regis- 
the  newspapers  and  trade  press,  the  ter,  which  name  has  been  at  the  mast- 
report  disclosed.  Eleven  companies  head  from  that  date  to  this.” 
accounted  for  approximately  75%  of  ■ 

this  expenditure.  The  progress  made  Progress  Reported  on 

in  making  the  annual  reports  inter-  tt  x 

esting.  informative  and  understand-  Hearst-Guild  ContraCtS 
able  has  not  generally  been  carried  Chicago,  Dec.  11 — Negotiations  for 
through  to  the  presentation  in  adver-  interim  contracts,  to  cover  Chicago 
tising  of  the  annual  statement,  Mr.  Herald-American  editorial  and  com- 
Johnson  added.  In  the  great  major-  mercial  department  employes  pending 
ity  of  such  cases  the  balance  sheet  is  the  signing  of  new  permanent  con- 


CircalatioR  Fromotiea 

Successful  subscription  contests  for  over 
30  year*.  CHARLES  PARTLOWE  CO., 

Occidental  Building,  Indianapolis. _ _ 

Sm  our  ad  on  page  183  of  the  E  &  P 
International  Year  Book.  Hudson  De- 
Priest  &  Associates,  World’s  Record  Cir¬ 
culation  Builders,  246  5th  Avenue,  N.Y.C. 

Miscellaneous 

TOPS  AIXl 
Economy — Quality 
LAUREL’S  Improved  Process 
Reproduces  Booklets,  Folders,  Brochures. 
500  (8*/ixll")  copies  $2.63;  add’l  lOO’s 


presented  without  attempted  simpli-  tracts,  were  reported  today  to  have  22c.  All  sizes  a^vaiiabie.  ^uns 


UX  COClltCTU  dttcxiiutcvi  dXllipiX"  .  -W.  „ - • 

fication  or  explanation.  progressed  to  the  point  where  final  Free‘**^i)e,,rr'*iptrve  Manuaf.  in  Met.  N.  y’. 

A  number  of  companies,  in  contrast,  action  and  approval  by  the  AFL  Request  Representative  —  WAikcr  5  0526. 

point  the  way  to  what  can  be  done  unions  and  the  management  were  Laurel  Process,  480  Canal  St.,  n.  y.  c. 

toward  humanizing  these  advertise-  later  this  week.  UnSSea 

ments  or  making  them  convey  an  in-  Chicago  Editorial  Association _ _ _ 

stitutional  message.  Mr.  Johnson  said.  Newspaper  Commercial  Associ-  pubUsher”  is  a  service  station 

^  ates,  AFL  unions  recently  certified  by  o„  the  Journalistic  highways  of  the  world. 

_  ,,  the  NLRB,  are  negotiating  for  all  em-  in  our  pennanent  library  and  museum 

Daily  Shows  Poheeman  ployes  in  the  two  departments,  it  was  f ‘-Aant'bastc  dTa‘*’anmu''news‘;l;per ’mai: 

Jf  _  pointed  out.  .  kets,  ownership,  administration,  man- 

llibcapea  v^onvici  Meanwhile,  the  management  re-  ageimmt,  personnel,  features  circulations 

T  /-I  m  Ts  A  •  J  J  -A  A-  A  •  J  advertising  riite.s,  linage  statistics  and 

Johnson  City,  Tenn.,  Dec.  10 — An  semded  its  notice  to  AFL  unions  and  mechanics  of  production,  as  well  as  a 

extensive  and  intensive  investigation  the  guild  to  discharge  30  persons  in  wealth  of  informative  material  regarding 

by  the  Johnson  City  Press-Chronicle  the  two  departments,  effective  Dec.  l“‘X\\afitr^or^hr‘‘da“ifr'new^8lfai'^: 


fication  or  explanation. 


ments  or  making  them  convey  an  in¬ 
stitutional  message.  Mr.  Johnson  said. 

a 

Daily  Shows  Policeman 
As  Escaped  Convict 


news  department  led  to  the  expose  on 


This  action  was  taken  after  the 


Dec.  7  of  a  Johnson  City  policeman  Hearst  guild  unit  met  Dec.  5  and 
as  a  fugitive  from  a  99-year  prison  adopted  the  recommendation  of  the 
sentence  for  complicity  in  the  murder  local  guild  executive  board  to  author- 


of  his  wife  in  Texas  in  1914. 


ize  the  unit  to  call  a  strik.  The  AFL 


Receiving  a  “tip”  that  Thomas  H.  unions  also  recommended  to  the  man- 
Sapp,  64-year-old  officer,  had  been  agement  that  discharge  notices  be 
indicted  in  Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  as  a  rescinded,  pending  negotiations  of  in¬ 
swindler  of  the  government  on  pen-  terim  contracts.  The  management  had 
sion  claims  and  also  that  he  was  an  previously  dismissed  25  employes, 
escaped  life-termer,  the  newspapers  mostly  guild  members,  and  had  given 
swung  into  action.  notice  of  discharge  to  30  more  prior  to 

Sapp  had  been  indicted  under  the  certification  of  the  AFL  unions, 
name  E.  E.  Sapp,  alias  Thomas  H.  ■ 

Sapp.  A  check  with  the  state  peni-  SEEK  RADIO  STATION 

tentiary  at  Huntsville,  Texas,  elicited  Nashville,  Tenn.,  Dec.  9 — An  appli- 


tentiary  at  Huntsville,  Texas,  elicited  Nashville,  Tenn.,  Dec.  9 — An  appli- 
the  information  that  an  E.  E.  Sapp  had  cation  was  filed  last  week  with  the 
been  received  there  on  July  13,  1920,  Federal  Communications  Commission 
from  Brazos  county,  that  the  convict  at  Washington  by  the  Nashville  Radio 
was  under  99-year  sentence  for  wife  Corporation  for  a  construction  permit 
murder,  and  that  he  had  escaped  to  build  and  operate  a  new  radio  sta- 


April  11,  1930. 


tion  here.  The  station  would  be  pow- 


Federal  authorities,  meanwhile,  had  ered  with  1,000  watts,  and  would 
taken  Sapp  into  custody  in  the  pen-  broadcast  on  a  frequency  of  1,380  kilo- 
sion  fraud  embroilment  and  he  had  cycles,  vmlimited  time.  Officers  of 


executed  $1,000  bond. 

Confronted  with  the  evidence,  Sapp 


the  company  were  listed  as  James  G. 
Stahlman,  chairman  of  the  board ; 


admitted  that  he  was  masquerading  as  Silliman  Evans,  president;  E.  B.  Stahl- 
his  brother,  Thomas  H. — dead  since  man,  Jr.,  vice-president,  and  E.  P. 
1908 — and  that  he  had  been  tried  and  Charlet,  secretary-treasurer.  Stahl- 


convicted  on  the  murder  charge. 

Sapp  had  been  a  resident  of  John¬ 
son  City  since  shortly  after  his  escape. 
He  married  after  he  established  him¬ 
self  here  and  is  the  father  of  three 
children. 


man  and  Evans,  respectively,  are 
board  chairman  and  president  of  the 
Newspaper  Printing  Corporation, 
which  publishes  the  Nashville  Banner 
and  the  Tennessean.  Stahlman  is 
publisher  of  the  Banner  and  Evans,  a 


He  served  as  a  deputy  under  two  former  Texas  newspaper  reporter, 
WasWngton  County  sheriffs  before  Washington  correspondent,  and  insur- 
obtaining^  work  on  the  police  force  ance  president,  publisher  of  the  Ten- 
of  this  city.  nessean. 


FORMS  CLOSE  THUR.  NOON 

A  four  time*  "Situation  Wanted"  ad  car¬ 
ries  with  it  a  six  month  registration  in  the 
Personnel  Service.  Applicants  are  regis¬ 
tered  only  in  this  manner. 


NEWSPAPERS  BOUGHT  AND  SOLD 

Properties  listed  below  are  offered  either  by 
the  publishers  themselves  or  by  the  mart 
reliable  brokers  in  the  field. 

Newspapers  For  Sale 

Penna.  and  New  England  dailies  makini 
good  proflts;  exclusive  fields.  $23,000 
rash  will  handle,  long  terms  on  balance. 
Financial  references  required.  Newapa- 
piiper  Appraisal  Corp'n,  70  Pine  St..  New 
^ork.  _  _ _ 

California  Newspapers — I  have  sever^l^MV 
stantial  properties  for  sale,  both  daiW 
and  weekly.  Write  me.  A.  W.  Stypei, 

_  Mills  Tower.  San  Francisco. 

5402 — ^Exclusive  daily.  Gro.ssing  over  $100- 
000.  6,000  circulation.  $42,000  cash  re¬ 
quired. 

5436 — weekly,  exclusive  in  County.  Average 
net  $4,000.  $9,000  cash  required. 

MURRAY  E.  HILL  &  ASSOCIATES 

Newspaper  Brokers,  Nashville,  Tennesiee 

Mawipipar  Brokars 

Capable  handling,  buying,  selling,  mergen. 

No  leases  or  trades.  Highest  referencei 

LEX  FEIGHNER  AGENCY, -Nashville,  Mick 

Ntwspapart  Wanted 

Experienced  Publisher,  well-financed,  will 
buy  small  Southeastern  daily  or  weekly. 
Give  full  details.  Confidential.  Box 
2068.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Help  Wanted 

Capable  Writer  and  Reporter  wanted  for 
news  bureau  in  New  Jersey.  Ability  to 
handle  volume  of  copy  when  necessary. 
Write  full  information.  Box  2100,  Editor 
&  Publiaher. 

Young  man  or  woman,  well-educated,  ener- 
getic,  personable,  to  sell  high  class  spe¬ 
cial  publicity,  newspaper  sponsored.  Some 
travel.  Car  useful.  Immediately.  Expenses 
guaranteed.  Commission.  P.  O.  Box  207, 
Amherst,  Va. 

Sitnations  Wanttd 
Adainittrative 

General  IXanager — small  daily;  preferably 
South.  Well-qualified.  Write  Box  2055, 
Editor  A  Publisher  for  details. _ 

Treasurer  —  thorough  accounting  training. 
Three  years’  successful  newspaper  ex¬ 
ecutive  work.  Large  corporation  ex¬ 
perience.  Available  January  first.  Box 
2050,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Editor  and  Publisher”  is  a  service  station 
on  the  Journalistic  highways  of  the  world. 
In  our  permanent  library  and  museum 
files  will  be  found,  easily  available,  im¬ 
portant  basic  data  aneiit  newspaper  mar¬ 
kets,  ownership,  administration,  man¬ 
agement,  personnel,  features,  circulations, 
advertising  rate.s,  linage  statistics  and 
mechanics  of  production,  as  well  as  a 
wealth  of  informative  material  regarding 
national  advertiser  and  agency  Service. 
A  specialist  on  the  daily  newspaper, 
‘•EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER,”  now  in  its 
fifty-fifth  year,  ocriipies  an  exclusive  field. 
Subscribers,  without  financial  obligation 
of  any  sort,  are  earnestly  urged  to  call 
upon  us  for  any  -service  they  feel  we  may 
be  able  to  render. 

Manager,  Reader  Service 


'  If  You  Seek 

A  JOB 

In  Any  of  These  Fields: 
Administrative  Management 
Advertising  Mechanical 
Circulation  Promotion 

Editorial  Publicity 

,  Utilize  These  Services 


1.  Draft  a  four-time  ad  setting  forth 
your  qualifications  and  send  it  to  us 
with  payment.  (Count  five  words  to 
the  line  40c  per  line,  per  issue).  For 
four  consecutive  issues,  your  message 
will  reach  prospective  employers.  Many 
are  placed  directly  through  this 
source. 

2.  Fill  out  completely  the  registration 
blank  that  will  be  sent  you  upon  re¬ 
ceipt  of  copy.  Registration  is  good 
for  six  months,  and  this  procedure 
makes  your  record  available  to  the 
publishers  and  executives  calling  upon 
us  constantly  for  help  for  all  depart¬ 
ments  of  a  newspaper  and  its  allied 
Journalistic  fields.  Your  confidence 
respected,  of  course. 

3.  Deadline,  12:00  Thursday,  noon. 

EBP  PERSONNEL  SERVICE 

1700  Timro  Bldg.  N.  Y.  C. 


•  /  will  start  with  the  Wash¬ 
ington  Post  December  9th 


Ri'siirniiisr  .Assistant  rimilalion  Man¬ 
ager  of  a  Pennsylvania  dail.v.  W.  0. 
Iliin-h  (Ihl  indm-il  start  with  the  eirettla- 
tion  department  of  the  Washington 
(D.  C.l  POST  Deoeniber  !lth.  He  adds: 

I  am  very  Impii.v  to  advise  that 
tliia  Job  was  a  direct  result  from 
my  elassifled  advertisement  In  Edi¬ 
tor  A-  I’liblisher, 

Circulation  jobs  have  come  in  rather 
steadily  re<'ently,  both  in  reply  to  “Sit¬ 
uation  Wanted”  ads  and  to  the  Person¬ 
nel  Service.  If  you  are  a  circulation 
man  seeking  a  job  or  looking  for  a  bet¬ 
ter  position,  tell  the  newspaper  world 
about  it  in  the  classified  columns. 


THE  CLASSIFIED  DEPT. 
EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 

1700  Tiaet  Bldg.  New  York,  N.  T. 


OR  DECEMBER  14,  1940 
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SitHatioRt  Waatad 
AdTcrtuint 


^reitlsing  Director  with  ideas  seeks  con- 
nfCtion  with  newspaper  that  wants  a 
Iridrr  who  ran  develop  more  linage  in 
ikrir  changing  times,  conditions,  and 
lubitt — (national,  retail,  classified,  pro¬ 
motion)  —  record  of  accomplishment. 
Tould  like  a  hard  job!  Available  Janu- 
jry  1st.  May  I  tell  my  story.  Box  1975, 

Editor  4_Publishcr. _ 

dnitisihg' Manager-Salesman;  ten  years 
present  position.  Publisher  writes,  “Can 
wll  advertising.  His  forte  is  resource¬ 
fulness  in  developing  ideas  that  increase 
linige.”  Thirty-three  years  of  age,  mar¬ 
ried.  Write  Box  1991,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher _ 

rirerttslng  Manager  -  Salesman,  weekly 
uewipaper,  seeks  change  for  better.  Age 
J4,  college,  have  car.  Two  years  in  ad- 
rertiaing-ideas  I  Box  2062,  Editor  A 
Publisher  _ 

idnitlaing  Manager  daily  (Population  75,- 
000);  has  half-million  lines  ^ain  1940 
and  thinks  he  can  handle  bigger  job. 
Salary,  bonus  on  increases,  preferred. 

Box  1987.  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

idni^ng  Salesman-Manager:  Married,  37 
years  old-  nine  years  Display  experience; 
now  employed — seeks  position  with  fu¬ 
ture;  West  or  Southwest  preferred.  Box 

2105,  Editor  &  Publisher.  _  _ 

Hiplay  Advertising  Salesman  —  copy  and 
layout  man.  Eighteen  years  newspaper  ex¬ 
perience — ten  years  local  advertising 
manager  IIEARST  newspaper.  Go  any¬ 
where.  Box  2013,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
Iiraty  years  Advertising  Manager  and  A-1 
.talesman  on  large,  small  newspapers. 
Successful  record,  excellent  references. 
Ideas,  results.  Daily  or  weekly  field. 
Box  2006.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SltaatioM  WaafAd 

Grcalatioa _ 

low  ten  years  Country  Circulation  Manager 
Metropolitan  daily  and  Sunday;  previ¬ 
ously  Circulation  Manager  11,000  daily 
and  Sunday.  Age  36.  married.  Desire 
m  establishment  OPPORTUNITY  me¬ 
dium  siied  publication.  Salary  secondary. 
Inquiry  properly  respected.  Box  2104, 
EdUor  A  Publisher. _ 

Cutftanding  producer  —  seventeen  years’ 
proven  record.  Eight  years’  present  com¬ 
pany,  status  excellent.  Desire  depart¬ 
ment  southern  daily.  Personal  reasons. 
Honest,  sober;  age  35;  good  bond,  refer¬ 
ences,  Box  2065,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Situations  Wanted 

Editorial 

A  capacity  for  unusually  intelligent  and 
conscientious  work  is  offered  by  woman 
seeking  job  as  editorial  assistant  or  any¬ 
thing  else  in  journalistic  field  Editing, 
rewrite,  and  publicity  experience.  Cultu¬ 
ral  background,  w-idely  traveled,  fine  com¬ 
mand  of  English.  Box  2004,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 

A  Beporter,  Columnist,  Sunday  Editor,  wide 
home  experience  plus  features,  war  cov¬ 
erage  abroad.  Modest  pay.  Box  1986, 
Editor  &  Publisher.  _ 

Able  Alert  Reporter-Desk  Man, 

' ’"ughly  experienced  newsman,  34;  mar¬ 
ried:  good  background.  Know-s  sports  and 
qualified  as  staff  writer  or  desk.  Also, 
intensive  experience  on  general  assign¬ 
ments  and  (|ualified  to  assume  respon¬ 
sibility  on  editorial  desk.  Handle  any- 
tking  on  editorial  side. 

Pox  2110 _ Editor  &  Publisher 

Girl,  22.  news  features  with  by-line 
leading  Xew  York  new-spapers.  movie 
scripts,  liti-rary  agent,  wants  straight  re¬ 
porting  job — anywhere.  Box  2109,  Edi- 
'or  &  Pnhli-her. 

^'***9*  Wanted  to  work  under  good  elderly 
Editor.  Can  do  office,  secretarial  w-ork, 
writing,  editing,  layout.  Especially  inter- 
"ted  in  editorial  writing.  Single,  25. 
rhi  Bi-ta  Kappa  with  dow-n-to-earth 
^wspaper  experience ;  now  employed. 
^«t  references.  Salary  secondary.  W.  O. 

— yjj’jatianson,  Cherokee,  Iowa. 

Cub  Reporter,  with  tw-o  years’  experience 
bong  Island  (N.  Y.)  w-eeklies.  Sports, 
oews.  make-up.  Seeks  position  on  w-eekly 
or  small  daily,  anyw  here.  Can  walk  into 
•1**1^  omce  and  start  producing  immedi- 
•Jelyl  What’s  mv  first  assignment!  Re- 
•“Thomas  MacGuire,  48-24  196th 

-Z'Aoe.  Flushing  N  Y.  _ _ 


EDITOR 

To  head  small  daily,  with  invest- 
opportunity;  or  to  assist  in 
~*torial  direction  of  larger, 
^“^ground:  foreign  correspon- 
^t;  editorial  writer;  managing 
Wltor  of  famous  national  maga- 
“G*:  public  relations  counsel; 
■uthor.  In  early  thirties;  mar- 
^*<1:  unusually  fine  references. 

„  Box  2020 
^__^Editor  t  Publisher. 


SitaatioRt  WaRted 

Editorial  (Gtot’d) 

Editor,  Assistant,  35;  experienced  reporter, 
desk,  make  up.  Available  immedi.itely — 
go  anywhere.  Box  2090,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

Editor-Editor’s  Assistant-Reviewer-Desk  Man 
Varied,  thorough  experience.  Have  good 
job — want  better  one.  Box  2002,  Editor 

_ &  Publisher. _ 

Editor-Reporter:  Five  years  on  weeklies,- 
some  daily  experience.  Young,  single,  so¬ 
ber.  Sports  and  ad  beats.  Go  anywhere. 
Box  1913,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Edltor-Bepoiter,  age  34,  seeks  job  on  weekly 
or  small  daily.  Harvard  education.  In¬ 
terview  arranged  in  nearby  states.  R. 
G.  Palmer,  534  South  Main,  Bluffton,  In¬ 
diana. 

Editorial  writer  with  broad  experience  in 
and  understanding  of  government,  eco¬ 
nomics  and  national  affairs  and  with  a 
firm  belief  in  the  principles  of  self-gov¬ 
ernment  and  economic  freedom  is  open 
for  full  or  part  time  as.«ociation  with  a 
courageous  publisher.  Box  2024,  Editor 

_ A  Publisher.  _ 

Girl  Reporter — the  kind  who  always  gets 
her  story.  Bine-eyed  blonde,  college 
graduate,  nose  for  news  and  a  way  with 
words.  Pour  years’  experience  Metro¬ 
politan  daily.  Knows  type,  layouts.  So¬ 
ciety,  food  and  fashion,  theatre  or  gen¬ 
eral  assignment.  Box  2074,  Editor  A 
Publisher.  _  _  _ 

Hold  It!  Thirteen  years’  experienee,  sports 
editor,  genera!  news,  rewrite,  copy  desk. 
Thomas  A.  Hoetor.  60  Soundview  Ave.. 
New  Rochelle,  N.  Y.  N.  R.  6119. 


New  York  Rewrite  Man,  reporter,  editorial 
writer,  sixteen  years’  experience  —  8 
abroad — desires  position  smaller  city.  Age 
38.  married,  one  child.  Box  1947,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Publisher. 


NEWS  EXECUTIVE 
EDITORIAL  WRITER 

Editor  •  writer  -  executive,  newspaper 
and  press  association,  small-town 
and  Metropolitan  background  seeks 
place  as  editorial  writer,  news 
executive  or  Washington  corre¬ 
spondent.  Experience:  Reporter, 
news  editor,  managing  editor:  press 
association  w-riter.  executive:  state 
and  national  polities,  foreign  and 
domestic  affairs:  student  of  litera¬ 
ture,  history.  Proven  ability  to 
w-rite,  organize  and  direct  staff. 
Cited  in  Pulitzer  aw-.irds.  Mar¬ 
ried.  Draft  exempt. 

Box  2040  Editor  A  Publisher 


Nine  Tears  on  International  Daily  News¬ 
paper:  Reporter.  Assistant  American 

New.s  Editor,  Assistant  Executive  Editor. 
Experienee  with  new-.spaper  analyst; 
helped  effect  savings  between  editorial 
and  production  departments.  Age  33, 
married.  Accept  reasonable  offer — any- 
w-here.  Box  198.5,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

Original  Young  Man,  26,  single,  wants 
Washington,  D.  C.,  territory  for  features, 
etc.  Free  lance  experience.  Now  run¬ 
ning  Washington  politieal  column  in 
eastern  Sunday  newspaper.  Box  2080. 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

Position  Wanted;  Tonng  Man  of  28,  with 
more  than  five  years  of  experience  as 
reporter,  assistant  editor  and  editor  on 
various  smalltown  w-eek!ies,  desires  posi¬ 
tion  ns  reporter  on  fairly  good  sized  daily 
nr  ns  editor  of  small-town  weekly.  No 
ad  soliciting.  Box  2085,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

Reporter,  29.  good  five-year  record  Metro- 
polilan  daily;  sports,  rewrite,  editing. 
College  training.  Now  employed.  Want 
start  reporting,  editing;  preferably  sports. 
Box  2000,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

Reporter,  34.  ten  years’  experience  on  large 
daily:  excels  in  military,  labor.  sport.s, 
features.  Box  2015,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

Reporter.  Editor — eollege.  recently  manag¬ 
ing  i-ditor  Puerto  Rican  English  daily, 
seeks  m-wspaiM-r  or  mgnazine  position 
in  New  York  or  vicinity.  Excellent  refer- 
enees.  Box  2084,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Reporter,  Editor — fourteen  years’  experience 
large  and  small  dailies.  Not  in  draft. 
Box  2005,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Beporter,  age  23,  recent  graduate  Columbia 
School  of  Journalism,  seeks  start  on 
small  daily  or  weekly.  Box  1995,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 

Seasoned  Newspaper  and  Pnblicity  Man,  42, 
Western  weekly  to  Metropolitan  daily 
and  A.  P.,  proved  ability  to  satisfy  lead¬ 
ing  Democrats  and  Republicans,  wants 
responsible  job  on  small  cosmopolitan 
daily.  TOP  REFERENCES.  Box  2095, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


Willing  to  invest  college  education,  twelve 
years’  experience  on  two  big-city  news¬ 
papers,  clean  pergonal  record  and  desire 
for  permanent  home,  in  responsible  ex¬ 
ecutive  position,  preferably  in  smaller 
city.  Best  of  references,  34,  married. 
What  will  you  inveit  in  met  Box  2103 
Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

Mor*  Sltuatloni  Bottom  Noxt  Column 


Shop  qf—  THE  EQUIPMENT  MART  —And  Save 

Mew  Eqmpment  and  Supplies  —  Used  Machinery  Bargains 
For  the  Printing-Publishing  Field 


CoRiposiRg  RoaRi  fqRipRiRRt  For  Sol# 


Buy  Linotypes,  Intertirpes  from  practical 
mnehinists.  Unequalled  values.  Large 
stock ;  all  models  on  hand  for  quick  turn¬ 
over.  Everything  for  the  composing 
room.  Linotype  Maintenance  Co.,  237 
Lafayette  St.._N^Y. 

Guaranteed  Rebuilt  Linotypes  A  Intertypes 
See  HOOD  FALCO  CORP.,  First 
225  Varick  Street  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Linotype  Motor.  110  volts,  single  phase,  60/ 
cycle;  cool  running.  The  Cairo  Evening 
Citizen,  Cairo,  Illinois. 


Model  eSM  42-Pica  Intertype,  serial  num¬ 
ber  over  10,000.  Also  rebuilt  Linotypes 
and  Intertypes  of  all  models;  Monotypes, 
Cylinder  Presses.  .Tob  Presses,  Automatics. 
We  guarantee  new  machine  performance. 

PAYNE  A  WALSH  CORPORATION 

_ 82  ^eekman  Street  New  York,  N.  T. 

Rouse  Band  Saw;  Linotype.s,  models  5-8- 
14;  26  in.  Hoe  Mat  Roller.  Many  other 
items.  Northern  Machine  Works.  Mar¬ 
shall  A  .Jefferson  Streets.  Phila.,  Penna. 
Wanted — Fonts,  molds,  magazines,  motors, 
escapements,  magazine  cradles  and  other 
Linotype  and  Intertype  parts  and  acces¬ 
sories.  We  buy,  sell  and  trade.  Tell  us 
your  needs.  Montgomery  A  Bacon,  To- 
wanda,  Penna. 


Mechanical  Equipment  For  Sala _ 

Scott  folder,  20%  inch  cut,  complete  with 
bed  plate,  former  and  cross  associate 
parts.  Geo.  O.  Heffelman,  406  W.  Pico, 
Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


Mechanical  Eqalpment  Wanted _ 

Dry  mat  roller,  curved  Router.  Turtles, 
Rougher.  Give  details.  Geo.  O.  Heffel- 
man.  406  W.  Pico,  Los  Angeles. _ 


Fhefe-Enarawtna  E<ielDinenf  Far  Vale 

Suitable  for  Newspaper  or  Photo  Llth.  work 
Gaebel-Levy  camera  completely  equipped. 
Size  20''x24".  19"  Goerz  lens.  Automatic 
stoj)  and  exposure  system.  Focusing  by 
the  number  system.  Unlimited  amount 
of  exposures  on  one  plate.  Sliding  metal 
bloek-oiits  for  different  sizes  and  expos¬ 
ures.  Transparent  black  holder.  Vaeiinm 
frame.  Revolving  eojiy  board  for  screen 
angle  for  color  work.  Macbeth  arc  lamps. 
All  metal  camera.  Price;  f.o.b.  Philadel¬ 
phia.  Pa..  .$900.00.  _ 

Engraving  Dept.,  Philadelphia  Record  Co. 
Photo-engraving  Equipment  and  Metals 
E.  T.  SULLKBARGER  CO. 

110  Fulton  St.  .538  S.  Clark  St. 

New  York.  N.  Y.  _  Chicago.  III. 

CHEMCO 

Photo  Engraving  Equipment 
complete  film  plants 
Chemco  Photo  Products  Company 
230  W.  41st  Street  New  York  City 


Situations  Wantad 

Mechanical 


Composing  Room  Executive  —  experienced 
modern  methods,  desires  position  grow¬ 
ing  daily.  Best  references.  Box  2060, 
Editor  A  Publisher. _ _ 

Composing  Room  Superintendent  who  ran 
guarantee  reduced  costs,  systematize 
work,  care  of  machinery:  give  efficient, 
trouble-free,  on  -  time  production  with 
any  kind  of  eqnijiment.  Highly  success¬ 
ful  in  present  jiosition ;  best  of  refer¬ 
ences.  Union,  age  40,  family.  Box  1935, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

COMPOSING  BOOM  SUPERINTENDENT 
MECHANICAL  SUPERINTENDENT 

A-1  Craftsman  and  Executive;  plan,  organ¬ 
ize.  systematize,  operate  every  detail  with 
precision,  efficiency,  economy;  proven 
energy,  ability,  experienee:  guarantee 
100%  results.  Employed,  want  change. 
Ri-ferences,  married,  union,  go  anywhere, 
confidential. 

Box  1992 _ Editor  A  Publiaher 

Mechanical  Superintendent,  now  employed 
on  MES  newspaper,  desires  change.  Pre¬ 
fer  mid-west  or  West  Coast.  Box  2039, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


PRR.SSROOM  SUPERINTENDENT 
MEUIIANICAL  SUPERINTENDENT 

Well-qualified  to  supervise  printing  very  at¬ 
tractive  newspaper,  that  will  help  increase 
advertising  linage  and  ^estige;  also, 
improve  reader  response.  Unusual  under¬ 
standing  newspaper  problems  these  chang¬ 
ing  times.  Have  had  fifteen  years  modem 
supervision  Metropolitan  daily.  ^  Splen¬ 
did  references.  Age  43.  Replies  held 
confidential.  _  ^ 

Box  2034  Editor  A  Pnblisher 


Press  Room  Equipment  For  Sale 


Duplex  presses,  model  E  and  double -drive 
angle  b.ir;  Duplex  Hoe  and  Goss  stereo 
plate  pres.ses ;  also,  dry  mat  rollers  and 
stereotyping  machinery.  John  Griffiths 
Company,  Inc.,  145  Nassau  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 


For  Sale — Hoe  4-unit  4-plate  wide  double 
folder  Z  type  press  with  4  Kohler  reels, 
including  80  H.P.  2  Motor  Cutler-Ham¬ 
mer  drive  and  switchboard.  Box  2079, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


FOR  SALE 

Complete  Press  and  Stereotype  Equipment. 
16-page  capacity,  Web  perfecting  Goss 
Press,  two  plates  wide,  23  9/16  in.  cut¬ 
off.  This  press  is  the  unit  type  with  roll 
stand  for  one  roll  paper  behind  each 
unit  and  can  be  used  for  spot  color  and 
black.  Press  drive  complete.  20  h.p. 
motor,  a.c.,  220-voIts,  60  cycles,  3  phase. 

Three-ton  metal  pot,  coal  fired,  equipped 
with  Pyrometer  and  Iron  Fireman ;  Goss 
Curved  Casting  Box ;  Hoe  Tail  Trimmer 
with  3  h.p.  motor,  a.c.,  220-volts.  60 
cycles,  3  phase.  Hoe  Shaver  with  a.c., 
2  h.p.  motor.  220  volts,  60  cycles,  3  phase. 
Trimming  block,  speed  scorcher  (brand 
new),  a.c.,  230  volts.  4-column  casting 
box ;  Duplex  mat  roller,  a.c.,  5  h.p. 

motor.  220  volts,  60  cycles,  3  phase. 
Priced  at  a  bargain  for  quick  sale. 

For  further  information  address: 

Franklin  B.  Little,  Publisher 
THE  OODENSBUBO  JOURNAL 
Ogdensburg,  New  York 


For  Sale — Duplex  24-page  one  to  one  tubu¬ 
lar  press.  Active  service  on  daily  news¬ 
paper  printing  20.000  papers  an  hour 
until  dismantled  this  year  for  newer 
model.  Equipped  with  slow-motion  belt 
drive.  Invite  inquiries,  cash  offers,  its 
present  location  in  middlewest.  Write 
Box  1923.  Editor  A  Publisher. 

Goss  semi-cylinder  press  and  stereotyping 
equiiimcnt  with  motors,  $1,250.  Express- 
Courier,  Fort  Collins,  Colorado. 


Hoe  6-unlt  straight-pattern  heavy  duty  press 
with  2  double  high-speed  folders  and  4 
eomhiiintion  black  and  universal  color 
comic  couples.  Excellent  running  condi¬ 
tion.  May  be  seen  in  operation.  Box 
1462,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


FOR  SALE 

Hoe  32-page  4  deck  press  at  sacrifice 
Has  additional  half  deck  on  top  and  auxili¬ 
ary  fountains,  reversible  cylinder  on  4th 
deck  for  color.  Used  at  present  for 
newspaper  and  also  for  Sunday  comics 
in  four  colors.  Cline  automatic  AC  drive 
and  control  with  50  h.p.  motor.  Folder 
has  double  formers  in  order  to  make  four 
sections.  Can  be  seen  in  operation.  This 
press  must  be  sold  because  building  must 
be  vacated.  Any  reasonable  offer  will 
be  accepted. 

DAILY  TELEGRAPH  PRINTING  00. 
Bluefleld,  West  Virginia 


Model  E  Duplex,  excellent  shape.  Cline 
Electric  Variable  Drive,  push-button  sta- 
tioiis,  np  to  7,000  P.H.  Now  in  opera¬ 
tion:  available  in  March.  The  Richmond 
Daily  Independent,  Richmond,  California. 


Rubber  Plate  Equipment  For  Sale 

H.H.H.  Electro-Hydraulic  Vulcanizers  for 
manufacturing  precision  rubber  printing 
plates.  H.  H.  Heinrich.  Inc.,  200  Varick 
Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Waad  Type  For  Sale 


WOOD  TYPE  FOR  NEWSPAPERS 
American  Wood  Type  Manufacturing  Co. 
270  Lafayette  St.,  N.Y.C.  Write  for  catalog. 

NEWSPAPER 

PROPERTIES 

Bought,  Sold  and  Appraised 


All  negotiations  confidential 

Palmer,  Suter  &  Palmer 

3M  ModUoa  Ave.  New  York 

Umtmsm  ■WeMtahad  le  laM 
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SHOP  TALK  AT  THIRTY 

By  ARTHUR  ROBB 


Ickes 
Sounded 
Pitch  Pipe 


WE'RE  GETTING  plenty  tired  of  re¬ 
peated  assertions,  mostly  from  the 
same  moutlis,  that  the  “press”  is  los¬ 
ing,  has  lost,  or  has 
not  yet  recovered,  its 
“influence  with  the 
people.”  Mr.  Ickes 
sounded  the  pitch- 
pipe,  a  bit  raggedly 
and  uncertain  of  his  key,  a  couple  of 
days  after  the  recent  election.  He 
has  spent  considerable  time  since 
then  explaining  to  newspaper  people 
who  asked  for  specifications  that  he 
wasn’t  pointing  at  them  particularly. 

We  have  instances  at  hand;  one, 
quoted  in  part  below,  is  typical.  It 
is  Mr.  Ickes’  reply  to  the  Cedar 
Rapids  (la.)  Gazette,  which  takes  a 
back-seat  for  no  newspaper  in  fight¬ 
ing  for  what  it  believes  to  be  right, 
regardless  of  political  parties.  Verne 
Marshall,  editor  of  the  Gazette,  called 
the  Secretary’s  shotgun  blast  at 
newspapers,  and  mentioned  that  his 
newspaper,  as  a  public  service,  had 
tried  to  prevent  the  appointment  as 
federal  district  attorney  of  a  man 
regarded  by  the  Gazette  as  unquali¬ 
fied  for  the  office. 


Mr.  Marshall  interposed  his  objec¬ 
tions  after  the  candidate  had  been 
nominated  by  the  President  and  con¬ 
firmed  by  the  Senate,  but  before  he 
had  qualified  for  the  office.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  Mr.  Marshall,  his  information 
on  the  prospective  prosecutor  was 
confirmed  by  facts  in  the  possession 
of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investiga¬ 
tion.  This  knowledge  Mr.  Marshall 
placed  in  the  hands  of  Senator  Guy 
M.  Gillette  in  advance  of  the  attor¬ 
ney’s  assumption  of  office.  No  action 
resulted,  the  attorney  qualified — and 
Mr.  Marshall  has  warned  Senator 
Gillette,  he  says,  that  he  will  hold 
the  Senator  100  per  cent  responsible 
for  permitting  a  man  of  questionable 
legal  ethics  and  character  to  serve  as 
a  federal  prosecutor. 

We  can’t  blame  Secretary  Ickes  for 
ducking  that  one.  No  Cabinet  officer 
can  be  held  responsible  for  appoint¬ 
ments  outside  of  his  own  bailiwick, 
any  more  than  an  individual  news¬ 
paper,  or  newspapers  as  a  business, 
professional  or  social  group  can  be 
held  responsible  for  the  acts  of  indi¬ 
vidual  newspaper  organizations.  No 
more  than  Edmund  Burke  does  Mr. 
Ickes  possess  the  gift  for  drawing  up 
an  indictment  against  a  whole  people. 

What  interested  us,  however,  was 
this  paragraph  of  his  reply  to  Mr. 
Marshall; 

“I  have  discovered  to  my  surprise 
that  there  is  a  practical  side  to  this 
matter  which  I  had  not  anticipated. 
Not  only  you,  but  other  editors,  have 
inquired  whether  I  thought  their 
papers  were  fair  and  reputable  news¬ 
papers  or  not.  Some  of  these  inquiries 
came  from  papers  of  which  I  had  not 
even  heard.  So  it  seemed  to  me  that 
the  only  thing  I  could  do  was  to  adopt 
the  policy  that  I  could  not  express 
a  definite  opinion  in  one  case  where 
I  was  without  actual  knowledge  and 
deny  it  in  another.  I  am  sure  that 
you  will  agree,  not  only  that  to  ex¬ 
press  such  opinions  would  have  been 
not  only  a  dangerous  thing  for  me  to 
do,  but  also  presumptuous.” 

With  that  we  can  agree  100  per  cent. 
You  can  count  on  the  fingers  of  two 
hands  the  newspapers  of  this  country 
which  regularly  and  habitually  depart 
from  the  standards  of  fairness  and 
accuracy  that  all  profess.  Maybe  the 
fingers  of  one  hand  would  be  enough. 
If  there  aren’t  many  fire-eating  Verne 


Marshalls  around  the  country,  ready 
to  go  to  bat  with  Mr.  Ickes  or  any¬ 
one  else,  there  are  hundreds  of  edi¬ 
tors  and  publishers  who  are  doing  an 
honest  job  without  benefit  of  pyro¬ 
technics.  A  lot  of  them — perhaps  too 
many — shrink  from  public  promi¬ 
nence,  preferring  to  let  the  paper 
speak  for  itself  and  stand  on  the 
printed  record. 

Be  that  as  it  may.  Our  personal 
acquaintance  with  newspaper  owners 
and  newspaper  workers  is  fairly  wide, 
and  looking  them  over  mentally,  we 
can  name  15  or  20  fine  men  of  char¬ 
acter,  honor,  and  ability  for  every 
hypocrite,  dumbbell  or  scoundrel. 
Their  mental  attributes  differ  with 
their  varying  duties,  of  course,  but  in 
a  quarter  century  of  acquaintance 
with  all  sorts  of  people  running  news¬ 
papers,  working  for  them,  and  doing 
business  with  them,  we  have  never 
been  able  to  segregate  the  peculiar 
“publisher  mind”  that  current  critics 
of  the  press  are  fond  of  imagining. 

Newspapers  are  published  by  men 
who  have  risen  through  the  editorial 
ranks,  from  the  advertising  or  circula¬ 
tion  departments,  and,  in  a  minority  of 
cases,  from  fields  outside  of  journal¬ 
ism.  In  each  of  these  groups  can  be 
found  examples  of  conspicuous  jour¬ 
nalistic  success,  also  examples  of  in¬ 
competence,  dingy  ethics,  and  egre¬ 
gious  failure.  The  successful  pub¬ 
lisher,  whatever  his  background,  com¬ 
bines  business  ability  with  an  unshak¬ 
able  respect  for  the  integrity  of  what 
is  put  into  black  ink  on  his  white 
newsprint.  If  that  is  the  “publisher- 
mind”  envisioned  by  our  critics,  it  is 
still  the  fact  and  it  will  remain  the 
fact  after  all  the  ideological  theories 
and  their  proponents  have  been  for¬ 
gotten. 

«  *  * 


Why  All 
the 

Excitement? 


WHAT  WE  STARTED  to  remark  was, 
why  all  the  excitement  about  elec¬ 
tion  policies,  anyway?  Nobody  seems 
to  worry  about  news¬ 
paper  politics  except 
during  the  two 
months  before  and 
the  one  month  after 
the  Presidential  elec¬ 
tion.  For  45  months  out  of  48,  news¬ 
papers  come  to  the  breakfast  or  sup¬ 
per  tables  of  almost  every  family  in 
the  U.  S.  A.  in  which  English  is  the 
home  language.  Politics  is  a  rela¬ 
tively  small  part  of  their  daily  fare  in 
those  months.  Politics  may  be  an  ele¬ 
ment  in  one  or  two  stories  in  almost 
every  edition,  but  it  dominates  neith¬ 
er  the  headlines  nor  the  conversation 
of  readers. 

In  non-Presidential  years,  political 
news  is  usually  concerned  with  home¬ 
town  affairs,  matters  which  affect  the 
welfare  and  the  pocketbook  of  every 
employer  and  employe,  landlord  and 
tenant.  That  is  politics,  but  it  bears 
only  a  cousinly  relationship  to  the 
brand  that  is  served  up  when  the  blue 
chips  are  down.  There  is  one  fact, 
however,  which  commentators  on 
press  influence  usually  overlook.  That 
is  the  indivisibility  of  local  from  na¬ 
tional  issues  in  many  elections,  and 
the  close  margins  by  which  local 
issues  are  often  determined.  A  popu¬ 
lar  candidate  for  Governor  or  Sena¬ 
tor  often  attracts  enough  votes  for  a 
less  popular  Presidential  candidate  to 
carry  a  State,  with  its  batch  of  elec¬ 
toral  college  votes.  Not  so  frequent 
is  a  result  like  that  of  1940  in  Wiscon¬ 
sin,  where  the  voters  favored  the 
Democratic  candidate  for  President, 
the  Republican  candidate  for  Gover¬ 


nor,  and  the  Progressive  candidate  for 
U.  S.  Senator.  All  three  were  run¬ 
ning  for  re-election,  having  had  at 
least  one  term  apiece  in  which  to  pile 
up  the  assets  and  liabilities  that  ac¬ 
crue  to  political  office.  Each  undoubt¬ 
edly  had  his  nucleus  of  office-holding 
appointees,  around  whom  vote-getting 
organizations  are  built  and  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  built,  despite  the  idealism 
that  created  the  Hatch  act.  Wisconsin 
is  one  of  the  most  politically  intelli¬ 
gent  States  in  the  Union;  its  news¬ 
papers  rate  in  quality  well  above 
average,  and  a  close  analysis  of  news¬ 
paper  policies  and  the  popular  vote 
by  city  and  coimty  would  probably 
show  a  marked  degree  of  agreement 
between  press  and  electors  in  the  di¬ 
verse  result  of  November  5. 

But  does  any  realistic  thinker  be¬ 
lieve  that  newspapers  did,  or  could, 
substantially  influence  that  result  be¬ 
tween  the  time  of  nomination  and 
Election  Day?  This  writer  does  not. 
The  factors  that  influence  votes  are 
tremendously  complex.  They  involve 
habit  and  family  tradition,  race,  na¬ 
tionality,  religion,  selfish  personal  in¬ 
terests,  gratitude  to  one  political  group, 
resentment  toward  another,  admiration 
for  one  candidate’s  record,  his  vocal 
timbre,  the  way  he  dresses  or  combs 
his  hair,  dislike  that  may  mount  to 
hatred  for  his  opponent’s  manners, 
speech,  dress,  family  connections,  re¬ 
ligion,  etc.  Political  soothsayers  like 
to  claim  that  they  know  within  a  per¬ 
centage  fraction  how  each  election 
district’s  vote  will  divide,  but  it  is 
our  impression  that  they  haven’t  been 
doing  so  well  with  their  prophecies  in 
recent  years. 

This  column  remarked  several 
weeks  before  Election  Day  that  news¬ 
papers  would  be  well  advised  not  to 
regard  Nov.  5,  1940,  as  the  Last  Judg¬ 
ment,  no  matter  what  the  outcome. 
We  still  think  that  was  good  advice. 
We  said  then  that  the  third  term  was 
not  a  vital  issue  in  the  eyes  of  the 
electorate,  but  when  that  was  written 
nobody  knew  that  the  candidates 
would  get  together  on  so  memy  other 
“major  issues”  that  there  was  nothing 
left  in  dispute  except  the  third  term. 
In  retrospect,  it  seems  to  have  been 
foolish  for  any  newspaper  to  get  itself 
all  sweated  on  that  kindergarten 
phase  of  the  contest.  It  was  a  point 
on  which  the  President  studiously  and 
sagaciously  avoided  engagement.  He 
presented  the  record  of  his  adminis¬ 
tration  in  rosy,  positive  terms;  there 
was  another  side  to  that  story,  but  it 
was  effectively  presented  by  only  a 
few  newspapers  and  mishandled  by 
the  Republican  organization.  In  their 
stress  on  the  third  term  and  other 
synthetic  issues,  the  Republican  com¬ 
mittees  and  candidates,  as  well  as 
many  of  the  newspapers  which  sup¬ 
ported  them,  may  have  under-esti¬ 
mated  the  capacity  of  the  people  to 
judge  what  was  laid  before  them.  Mr. 
Roosevelt  told  a  positive,  plausible 
campaign  story;  not  the  whole  story, 
of  course,  for  you  can’t  expect  that 
from  any  political  campaign.  The 
missing  portions  were  not  effectively 
supplied,  as  they  might  have  been,  by 
the  opposition,  which  lost  its  force  and 
direction  in  chasing  a  succession  of 
trifles.  That,  we  should  say,  is  a 
fairer  judgment  against  many  news¬ 
papers  than  the  one  that  they  sought 
to  betray  the  best  interests  of  their 
readers.  The  latter  can  evidently  ab¬ 
sorb  a  stiffer  political  diet  than  the 
politicians  and  most  of  the  press  have 
believed. 


TURNING  to  a  lighter  vein  ouri 
we  find  on  the  desk 
“Hoaxes,”  a  compendium  of 
stories  and  i 


copy 


Hoaxes: 
Ancient 
and  Modern 


of  human  gu 
ancient  and 
The  author  « 
Curtis  D.  .Me  . 
the  publisher  IJ, 
Macmillan  Company,  New  Yorit.  t] 
McDougall  has  had  considerable 
perience  as  a  newspaperman 
teacher  of  journalism,  and  he 
have  spent  his  evenings  for  the 
10  years  collecting  the  mass  of 
mation  from  which  he  has  seleeWI 
some  400  examples  of  jokes  on 
public,  in  and  out  of  print. 

Most  of  the  hoaxes  attributei  b 
newspapers  are  causing  feats  of  tk 
imagination;  few  of  them  worked  «j| 
harm  to  contemporary  society  or  « 
a  false  trail  for  the  historian.  InS 

field  of  the  latter.  Dr.  Me _ 

cites  many  fakes  which  enjoyed 
and  respect  for  decades,  even  co- 
turies,  before  careful  research  prowd 
that  their  authors  were  liars.  Bio*, 
raphers  and  autobiographers  up  to  lix 
present  time  seem  to  have  b«n  a- 
pert  in  avoiding  facts  which  spoiled  i 
good  story,  filling  the  gaps  wit 
events  that  never  happened. 

Appropriately  enough,  the  boik 
opens  with  the  saga  of  the  late  L  T. 
Stone,  who  brought  fame  to  Winotii 
Conn.,  by  his  fantastic  tales  in  the 
Winsted  Citizen  and  many  other  new^ 
papers.  Mr.  Stone  made  a  comfortaHe 
living  with  his  fanciful  yarns  about 
trout  which  tunneled  their  way  into 
his  farmland  stream  (now  named 
“Sucker  Brook”),  the  old  maids’ cot 
which  refused  to  be  milked  by  a  nun. 
the  hen  that  laid  a  red,  white  and 
blue  egg  on  July  4,  and  scorei  d 
others.  According  to  Dr.  McDoi^jdL 
everybody  who  read  these  odditieilx. 
lieved  them,  except  the  editors  who 
came  in  time  to  suspect  every  Win 
sted  dateline,  but  printed  the  storiB 
because  readers  liked  them.  The  an 
thor  quotes  from  a  London  pubh 
cation  of  1837,  “Sketches  of  Impostoie, 
Deception,  and  Credulity,”  to  sup¬ 
port  his  contention  that  “what  nor¬ 
mally  enters  the  mind  is  accepted  as 
true,  unless  there  is  reason  for 
believing,”  as  follows. 

“A  certain  extent  of  credulity,  at 
more  properly,  belief,  may  indeed  be 
considered  as  absolutely  necessary  to 
the  well-being  of  social  communWai; 
for  universal  skepticism  would  be 
universal  distrust.  Nor  could  knoid 
edge  ever  have  arrived  at  its  present 
amazing  heights  had  every  intennii- 
ate  step  in  the  ladder  of  science,  from 
profound  ignorance  and  slavery  af 
intellect,  been  disputed  with  bigoted 
incredulity.” 

The  book  runs  the  whole  gamut  of 
putting  things  over  on  people,  indud- 
ing  the  tours  de  force  of  press  agents 
and  public  relations  experts,  the 
Cardiff  Giant,  the  myriads  of  fehes 
which  have  been  perpetrated  wito 
paintings,  the  soaring  imaginathis 
which  produced  the  famous  Moan 
Hoax  for  the  New  York  Sun  mare 
than  100  years  ago,  the  later  Vtt 
York  Herald  thriller  about  the  esc^ 
of  the  animals  from  the  Zoo,  whid> 
caused  a  near  panic,  and  the  Boat 
recent  fake  of  that  kind  that  we  c» 
recall — the  tale  by  Sanford  Jarrdl  at 
the  palatial  rum-ship  which  was  s^ 
posed  to  be  cruising  off  New  Yan 
waters  in  August,  1924.  That 
peared  in  the  New  York  Hetvi 
Tribune  with  circumstantial  desci^ 
tion  that  matched  any  of  the  earfi^ 
dream  pieces.  Its  author  left  town  to 
a  few  days,  when  his  rival  report^ 
couldn’t  locate  the  floating  oasis,  ^ 
the  business  of  pulling  tales  out  of  ^ 
air  seems  to  have  languished  in  N** 
York  ever  since. 
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.941  Ad  Budgets  Up  Generally, 
Advertisers,  Agencies  Report 

Increases  Over  1940  Figures  Run  15  to  20%  •  •  • 
Best  Sales  Year  Since  Depression  Seen,  But 
Fear  of  U.  S.  Entry  Into  War  Tempers  Optimism 


By  WALTER  E.  SCHNEIDER 


ETTER  DAYS  AHEAD  in  1941  for  advertisers  and  agencies 
was  the  business  vista  that  emerged  this  week  from  com- 
ents  on  the  outlook  for  the  coming  year  made  to  Editor  & 
[JBLISHER  by  the  largest  national  advertisers  and  executives 
f  agencies  throughout  the  nation. 

Increases  in  advertising  budgets  are 


I  m 

w 


,  it  was  indicated  by  those  re-  JAMtb  J 

ding  to  fbiTOR  &  Publisher’s  sym-  Vice-President  in 
ium  to  determine  the  extent  to  Frankfort  Dist 
the  spending  of  billions  for  , 

ense  will  be  reflected  in  advertis- 
^nditur^  next  year.  Appro-  that  ^ur  1941  1 
hons  for  1941  advertismg  are  as  .  increased 
as  100%  higher  than  the  1940  increased 

Generally  the  increases  were  EDWD 

ted  to  be  about  15%  to  20%  ,  _ 

e  1940  advertising  budgets.  ^Agency 

Many  executives  anticipate  a  ban- 
year  for  business  and  advertising.  ”  ®  confiden 


JAMES  L  MOLONEY 


Vice-President  in  Charge  of  Advertising, 
Frankfort  Distillers,  Inc.,  Louisville 

While  we  have  no  definite  figures 
available  at  present,  indications  are 
that  our  1941  budget  will  be  mate- 


Generally  the  increases  were  EDWIN  P.  GERTH 

ted  to  be  about  15%  to  20%  ,  xl  i,  ii-  a  j  x-  • 

e  1940  advertising  budgets.  Partner  of  Gerth-Knoll.n  Advertising 

Agency,  San  Francisco 

Many  executives  anticipate  a  ban-  e 

year  for  business  and  advertising.  ”  ®  confidently  believe  1941  of- 

said  that  sharply  increased  pur-  fers  the  greatest  opportunity  for  ad- 
g  power  resulting  from  the  re-  since  the  depression  began 

ent  economy  offers  most  ad-  We  look  forward  to  one  of  our  best 
rs  in  1941  the  grea^est  oppor-  ^rio^.smce  this  agency  was  estab- 
ity  for  larger  sales  volume  than  at  Increases  in 

y  period  since  the  beginning  of  the  I®^®  budgets  are  not  general. 

fgggjQjj  Oddly  enough,  we  find  those  who  are 

«.  ,  ..  .  .  getting  war  orders  are  least  inclined 

The  general  optimism  tern-  advertise.  In  fact,  some  appropria- 

,  however,  by  the  possibility  of  ^ave  been  cut  down  or  elim- 

ve  U.  S.  participation  m  the  war,  ^ue  to  this  factor.  On  the 

any  reason  undetermmed  at  this  ^^ler  hand,  accounts  having  no  rela- 
Effects  of  such  a  move  would  whatsoever  to  national  defense 

present  busme^  and  adver-  ^creasing  their  budgets  and  mak- 
pans,  it  was  pointed  out.  j  plans  for  enlarged  sales  effort  for 

The  comments  follow:  the  wming  year. 

One  client  in  particular,  who  has 
THOMAS  D'A.  BROPHY  never  been  a  newspaper  advertiser 
Prwident,  Kenyon  and  Eckhardf,  Inc.,  until  recently,  is  considering  a  100% 
New  York  increase  in  their  budget  for  1941.  It 

..xxix...]^ t x;- 1  „  j  would  seem  to  me  that  due  to  the 


THOMAS  D'A.  BROPHY  never  been  a  newspaper  advertiser 
freiident,  Kenyon  and  Eckhardf,  Inc.,  until  recently,  is  considering  a  100% 
New  York  increase  in  their  budget  for  1941.  It 

We  find  the  attitude  of  national  ad-  '"f.  the 

«rtisers  toward  business  prospects  fact  that  listenmg  time  and  Ae  num- 
year  to  be  optimistic.  Barring  of  stations  are  ^th  definitely 
temational  developments  of  a  char-  ^^ed  m  radio  indicates  Aat  the  biggest 
r  not  now  expected,  advertising  opportunities  ahead  will  he  in  news- 
iditurc.s  should  be  larger  than  in  Paper  and  magazme  advertismg. 


•W.  Appropriations  are  for  most 
■rt  predicated  on  a  substantial  im- 
*Weinent  in  domestic  business  next 
and  are  greater  than  this  year. 
0  many  lines  advertisers  look  upon 
as  offering  the  greatest  oppor- 
®aty  for  increased  business  since  the 
cpreasion  began. 

ERNEST  V.  ALLEY 

^’**'d«nt.  Alley  &  Richards  Co.,  Boston 
We  are  estimating  an  increase  be- 
and  20%  in  volume  for 
^  from  regular  customers.  This  is 
^icral  increase  throughout  our  list 
^out  considering  new  business. 


As  far  as  we  are  concerned,  we  be¬ 
lieve  that  our  outlook  would  be  just 
as  bright,  in  fact  brighter,  without 
the  huge  appropriations  for  national 
defense  and  if  there  were  greater  cer¬ 
tainty  that  this  country  would  keep 
out  of  war.  As  far  as  we  can  see, 
every  factor  was  present  for  a 
healthy,  substantial  rise  in  business 
without  any  artificial  stimulation 
whatsoever. 

H.  A.  BATTEN 


157o  and  20%  in  volume  for  President.  N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son.,  Inc., 
from  regular  customers.  This  is  Philadelphia 

^cral  increase  throughout  our  list  Pat  predictions  about  advertising  in 
“bout  considering  new  business.  1941  are  like  going  through  on  a  yel- 
®  ®lso  note  that  1941  budgets  are  low  light.  The  situation  is  so  subject 
prepared  earlier  than  usual  as  to  sudden  change  that  any  attempt  to 
programs  already  ap-  say  this  WTT.T.  or  that  WILL  NOT 
at  this  time  of  year  than  we  happen  is  plain  guessing.  Certainly 
m  other  years.  all  indications  are  for  a  banner  ad¬ 


vertising  year.  But  there  also  are 
indications  that  as  the  rearmament 
program  expands  it  will  be  pushed 
ahead  of  civilian  business.  The  effect 
of  such  a  development  on  advertising 
cannot  be  determined  until  the  new 
conditions  are  clear.  The  general 
policy  in  connection  with  advertising 
plans  is  to  keep  a  sharp  eye  on  busi¬ 
ness  trends,  and  be  flexible  enough 
to  move  with  them. 

In  reply  to  your  direct  questions, 
yes,  budgetary  increases  over  1940  are 
general.  But  an  average  figure  for 
all  our  clients  would  not  be  repre¬ 
sentative,  as  the  individual  increases 
vary  greatly  according  to  prospects 
for  additional  business  under  the  re¬ 
armament  economy. 

ROBERT  TINSMAN 

President,  Federal  Advertising  Agency, 
New  York 

The  general  outlook  for  1941  adver¬ 
tising  is  encouraging  with  the  average 
appropriation  well  in  advance  of  last 
year. 

MAURICE  H.  NEEDH^^M 

President,  Needham,  Louis  and  Brorby, 
Inc.,  Chicago 

Without  exception,  our  clients  have 
increased  their  budgets  for  1941  over 
1940,  ranging  from  10%  up  to  50%. 
The  outlook  generally  is  encouraging 
from  a  strictly  business  point  of  view. 
More  people  are  going  back  to  work, 
and  that  means  more  people  buying 
merchandise. 

PAUL  G.  HOFFMAN 

President,  The  Studebaker  Corp. 

The  first  order  of  business  in  Amer¬ 
ica  today  is  national  defense.  Indus¬ 
try’s  engineering  skill,  its  production 
talent  and  its  knowledge  of  manage¬ 
ment  are  in  readiness  to  fill  that  or¬ 
der.  It  is  not  “business  as  usual.” 
Rather  is  it  the  imusual  business  for 
America  of  producing  armaments  that 
has  priority  over  all  else. 

Nevertheless  where  there  is  no  clash 
with  the  prosecution  of  the  defense 
program,  industry  should  strive  for 
an  expanding  volume  of  business. 
Studebaker  is  therefore  planning  its 
most  aggressive  passenger  car  and 
truck  sales  drive  in  a  decade.  Its  ad¬ 
vertising  budget  may  be  expected  to 
be  substantially  increased  in  keeping 
with  this  campaign. 

JOSEPH  M.  KRAUS 

General  Sales  Manager,  A.  Stein  & 
Company,  Chicago 

We  are  not  planning  artificially  to 
inflate  our  advertising  budgets  for 


1941,  but  are  expanding  our  appropri¬ 
ations  as  increased  business  develops 
according  to  our  present  anticipation. 
Our  Paris  campaigns  on  men’s  prod¬ 
ucts  and  Hickory  advertisements  on 
women’s  foimdations  will  be  as  ex¬ 
tensive  in  scope  as  last  year’s — with 
the  additional  punch  of  color.  All 
this  is  undoubtedly  influenced  by  the 
general  feeling  among  us  that  defense 
spending  is  initiating  an  upsimge  in 
business  that  will  soon  have  a  most 
beneficial  cumulative  effect. 

JOHN  PIERRE  ROCHE 

President,  Roche,  Williams  &  Cunnyngham, 
Inc.,  Chicago 

Based  on  good  increases  in  1940 
sales,  our  clients  are  authorizing  1941 
appropriations  that  reflect  this  prog¬ 
ress,  Naturally,  nobody  knows  what 
restraints  the  national  defense  pro¬ 
gram  may  place  upon  strictly  com¬ 
mercial  production;  and  accordingly, 
few  long-term  commitments  are  be¬ 
ing  made.  Increased  pay  rolls,  in  in¬ 
dustrial  areas  particularly,  present 
real  opportimities  for  concentrated 
advertising  effort  to  many  of  our 
clients.  I  feel  that  1941  could  easily 
turn  out  to  be  a  remarkably  active 
advertising  year. 

THOMAS  L  SMITH 

President,  Standard  Brands,  Inc.,  New  York 

I  do  not  wish  to  make  any  predic¬ 
tions  regarding  increased  business  in 
1941,  but  the  consensus  of  what  I 
read,  see  and  hear  seems  to  be  that 
the  uptrend  we  have  been  witnessing 
of  late  will  continue  at  an  even 
greater  rate.  As  for  Standard  Brands, 
I  can  say  that  in  view  of  oiu:  im¬ 
proved  position,  we  have  made  plans 
to  strengthen  our  advertising  in  news¬ 
papers  and  magazines  and  radio  in 
1941.  The  food  industry  of  which  we 
are  a  part  will  imdoubtedly  play  a 
big  role  in  oim  national  defense  pro¬ 
gram,  and  our  company  is  prepared 
to  contribute  its  share  in  that  work. 


JOHN  HOLMES 

President,  Swift  &  Co.,  Chicago 

The  volume  of  production  in  the 
meat  packing  business  is  dependent 
upon  the  number  of  meat  animals 
which  farmers  have  available  and 
send  to  market.  Total  meat  supplies 
during  the  coming  year  are  not  ex¬ 
pected  to  be  quite  so  large  as  in  the 
year  just  closed.  The  hog  supply  is 
expected  to  be  approximately  10% 
smaller  than  in  1940  and  marketings 
of  other  livestock  to  be  approximately 
the  same. 

The  defense  program  accompany¬ 
ing  increased  purchasing  power 
should,  however,  increase  the  demand 
for  meat.  Our  total  advertising  ap¬ 
propriation  for  1941  is  substantially 
the  same  as  for  1940. 

JEROME  B.  GRAY 

Partner  of  Grey  end  Rogers,  Philadelphia 

Only  upon  the  crystalized  1941 
plans  for  this  agency’s  clients  am  I 
able  to  base  my  opinion  of  the  out¬ 
look  for  newspaper  advertising  during 
the  coming  year.  I’d  say  the  out¬ 
look  seems  bright.  None  of  our  clients 
has  lessened  his  appropriation  and 
several  have  increases  in  theirs. 

The  national  defense  program,  how¬ 
ever,  should  stimulate  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  during  1941  not  only  be- 


